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THE COINAGE OF SIAM 

by 

Rk<-tIXald le May, r. a. s. 


IXTKODLCTIOX 

For some reasuu or other, perhaps ou account of its inherent diffi- 
culties, the subject of numismatics in Siam lias not yet attracted the 
serious attention of any student of this country's history. Collectors 
there have been, and still are, though Siamese collectors are becoming 
rarer as the years go by ; and twenty to twenty-tive years ago very 
high prices were paid for ancient Siamese coins of some degree of 
rarity, but no serious attempt appears to have been made by any 
collector to present the fruits of his studies to the public. Yet it will 
be agreed that the study of Siam’s coinage system should certainly 
form one of the aims of the Siam Society : and, with this in my mind, I 
have ventured to step into the breach, and to make an endeavour to 
obtain what reliable information I can regarding the coinage of Siam. 

The only works which deal at all seriously with Siamese coinage 
that I have been able to trace are as follows : 

1. A Report on Siamese Money to the Ministry of Finance at Paris, 
dated 1901, (Cordier, Bib. I ados in., cob 820). 

2. A Catalogue of the collection of Siamese coins in tlie possession 
of H. M. the King of Itah’, dated 1898. 

3. A Book of Photographs of the Coinage issued in various portions 
of the Kingdom of Siam, prepared for the Library of the 31inis- 
try of Interior by CuL. Gekini (now in the National Library, 
Bangkok). 

4. “Du Royauiiie de Siam”, by M. DE la Loubere, who visited 
this country as French Aiiibassadoi’ in lii87-88, (Amsterdam 
edition, 1691, Vol. I, pp. 219 et seq, ; and Appendix in Vol II, 
pp. 48-50). 

5. “ Moedas de Siam ” (Siamese Coinage), by A. Marques Pereira, 
(1879). 

The pre>ent paper is the fir>t part of a work, the concluding part of 
wliieh, dejding with the coins of the Bangkok period, was published in thi^ 
Journal in 1025 (J88. Vol. XVIII, Pt, 3, pp, 153-220). 
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6. Siamese Coinage*’, a pami)li]et by 3Ir. JobEini Haas, the 
Austro-Hungarian Vice-Consul in Shangliai, published in that 
city in 1880. 8vu. pp. oO. 

There is also a little volume on porcddui and other Tokens 

by Mr. H. A. Ramsdkx, ])ublished in Yokohama in 1911 (Jun 
Kobayagawa Co., 8v(,), pp. 87, 20 pi. in colours). All the information 
given regarding tlieir use was borrowed from Mr, Haas, and the 
volume has but little bearing on the subject of this work. 

Of the above material, Yo. 1 is not available in the Xational Library 
in Bangkok, and I have not as yet seen a copy of it. I can form no 
idea, therefore, of the value this report may possess. 

No. 2 is also not available, but in any case without the collection, 
with which to compare the details given, it would probably not be of 
much materia] assistance. 

N<j. 8 is a photographic record of a collection of considerable size 
and variety, whicli has been a constant source of help. In some cases 
an attempt has been made to describe the marks, and to date the coins 
shown, but such details must be accepted with the greatest reserve. 

This record is the work of Col. Gerini and is, I understand, 
a tdiotographic reproduction of No. 2. 

N(Y 4 gives an interesting account of the money in current use in 
Siam at the time the book was written, viz. 1G87-88; and, what is 
more, gives a competent drawing of the marks on the ‘bullet’ coin 
oi tile reigning Monarch, King Narai, thus enabling us to place with 
seuue contideiice one of the coins of the Ayudliya period. 

No. 5 is a short es^ay on Siamese coinage by A. Marques Pereira, 
who was at one time Portuguese Consul-General at Bangkok. It is 
referred to by 'Sh\ Haas, and is of some importance from the fact 
that it makes certain detiuite statements regarding the subsidiary 
coinage of the Bangk(jk dynasty. 

No. 0 is an attempt by Mr. Haas, the Austi o-Hungarian Vice-Consul 
at Shanghai, who visited Bangkok about 1879. to give a description 
of the coins of .Siam. In this pamphlet, of oidy thirty pages, he gives 
a good deal of information of a miscellaneous kind, dealing with the 
history of the country and its gambling-liouses, and including a list of 
tie* Kings of >Siam, while ten pages are devoted to tributary states, 
'rih* actual *^pace given Uj the coinage of Siam is small indeed, and 
that Mr. Haas did not go very deeply into tlie subject may be gathered 
from the folhjwiiig remark: 
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I have been unable to trace any coins from the hrst and .>econd 
dynaNty, cmd it still remains an open question xeheiher such existed 
The oldest eoin^^ of ^\hich specimens remain date from the third Dynasty 
(Ib30-I780) and were made at Ayudhya. then the capital of the 
Kingdom 

This is a bold statement on the part of a writer on Siamese coins, 
Seeing that there were only seven Kings of the third Dynasty who 
reigned long enough to have issued coins bearing their own marks, and 
that at least Dventy-four different marks are known, which belong to 
tlie Ayudhya and earlier periods. Still tlie little work is of a certain 
value ill other directions, and I have been able to glean some interesting 
and, I think, reliable details from it. 

This exhausts the material at my disposal already in existence, and 
it is not, therefore, without some reason tliat I call the subject practi- 
callv ‘‘ virgin soil 

I should not. however, forget to mention also the Report published 
of the Centennial of Bangkok held in 1882, to commemorate the 100th 
Anniversary of the city’s foundation. In connection with the celebra- 
tions a Grand Exhibition was held, and the Report gives an epitome of 
the contents of Department No. 20 of the Exhibition, which was devoted 
to “ Gold, Silver, Bronze and Crockery Coins’’. The compiler of the 
Report states that : 

‘‘ The catHlogue of the articles ])laceil on exhibit in this room is full 
of interest to the autirpiarian. The historical sketch of the many 
coins is well worth perusal, hut is decidedly too long for insertion 
here. Anti^piariaii societies might afford to have it translated and 
puhlhhed for general information 

Unfortunately, no copy of this catalogue is known, hut the specu- 
lative character of its compiler was well-known, and I have been reliably 
told that the informatiuu given was based more on liearsay and legen- 
dary tradition than on accurate scientific research. At the same time 
a certain amount of interesting information is contained in the Report 
itself, and reference will be made to it again later on. 

In my earlv research work, I was fortunate enough to secure the 
cMjllaboration of the late H. H. Prince Piya, a well-known collector 
of coins in Siam fur more than thirty years, who was kind enougli to 
place his collection freely at my disposal in studying this subject. I 
owe liim a debt of gratitude which I take pleasure in acknowledging 
here. I must also express my tlianks to Mr. A. Marcan, the Director 

The italics are mine. 
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of the Ck^verDuient ADalytical Laboratory, and Phra Prasada, the 
Assistant Director, for their kind help in determining the nature of 
coins. 

Last, but not least, I would like to express my sincere thanks to 
H. R. H. Prince Damrong, our Vice-Patron, who has taken the greatest 
interest in this work, and Las giv'en me valuable help and suggestions 
throughout. It is by means of this friendly collaboration between 
Siamese and European students that the m<jst useful and valuable 
results can be gained. 
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PART I 

A Gexeral Servey 

I 

A student of the eai‘]y coinage of Siam is faced ^yith almost insuper- 
able difficulties in his work of research, though uaturall y these difficulties, 
to the true seeker, do but add zest to the pursuit. The superficial 
evidence, that is, the evidence of the coins themselves, goes to sliow 
that there must have been a standardized silver coinage in use in 
Centi'al Siam for many hundreds of years past, certainly as earl}^ as 
the time of Henry III of England and Louis IX of France pSaint Louis), 
and possibly earlier. The shape of this standardized coin is peculiar ; 
indeed, as far as I am aware, it is uni(|iie in the annals of coinage. It 
is not flat, and bears no effigy , nor has it any written characters upon 
it. It consists of a short, elliptical bar of silver, with both its ends 
pressed inwards so that they practically meet. This is called in 
Siamese pol diuuKj, where diuniij means ^ worm and pot means 
‘twisted' or ‘curled', from the Pali, hadflJut, meaning ‘bound’. 
On this coin, which has long been popularly called a ‘ bullet ' coin from 
the shape thus formed, two marks (in one case, three) have been 
stamped. 

This type of ‘ bullet ' coin continued to be minted right up to the 
fourth reign of the Bangkok Dynasty, King Mongkut (1851-1868); 
and, as far as the Bangkok Dynasty is concerned, the significance of 
the marks upon it is clear. One, which is constant, represents the mark 
of the Dynasty, and the other, which varies, is the pers(mdl mark of 
the reigning sovereign. But of the pre-Bangkok coinage, with the one 
exception already referred to in the Preface,*^’ there is nothing to tell 
us which mark belongs to which King ; and, although we can assign 
nearly all those of the Bangkok Dynasty with a certain measure of 
confidence, since that Dynasty only began to reign in 1782, we have 
only tradition and purely hearsay evidence to ascribe the coins issued 
in Ayudhyan and earlier times, all the official records of Siam having 
been destroyed at the sack of Ayudhya by the Burmese in 1767. 

Supra, p. 2. 
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There is, moreover, another entirely ditfereiit type of coinage long 
in use in Northern Siam of a ‘ bracelet * type, which will be described 
later and which was probably contemporaneous with the ' bullet ' 
coinage, or at least partly so ; and it will thus be seen that, from a 
historical point of view, two impntant questions need to be answered, 
namely, (1) what is the origin of these types of coinage; and (2) who 
introduced them into this country ? 

I cannot pretend that in this work I have definitely solved these 
problems, but 1 have made strenuous endeavours during the last ten 
years to collect all the evidence which might shed some light upon them, 
and I do not think that any useful purpose would be served by waiting 
anv longer for more evidence to be brought forward. On the contrary, 
I have every hope that, ])y recording the evidence known to me now, 
I niay induce and stimulate other workers to take up the search. 

Before dealing with the history of the country, an interesting point 
may be interposed here. There would no doubt in any ease have been 
grave technical difficulties in early days in Siam in producing a portrait 
of a King of Siam on the coinage, but, whatever these difficulties might 
have been, such a portrait was taboo, and this is the reason why no 
effigy of a King of Siam ever appeared on a coin until within the last 
fifty year.s, when tlie spell was broken by King Chulalongkorn in 
about IHSO. 

In his well-known work TJte GoUha Sir James Frazer states 

that it was a belief widely held throughout the ancient world that the 
shadow or reflection of a person was his soul or at any rate a vital part 
of himself. If trampled upon or struck, he would feel the injury as 
if done to himself. Sir James adds that unless the sovereign were 
blessed with the years of a ]\retbaselah, be could scarcely have per- 
mitted his life to be distributed in small pieces together with the coins 
of the realm”. And a more powerful reason still may be added; be 
would never have allowed a p<jrtrait of himself to be thrown about from 
hand to hand, at the mercy of all his subjects, to be dealt with as they 
willed. Even as late as the xviith century the Chinese Emperor, 
Kang Hsi (1602-1722), issued an order that hi^ annu’ was not to be 
painted on the base of porcelain for fear (;f its bring trainpled under- 
foot by his subject^. 


U) 


Abriilged e<lition, page 193, 
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II 

The earliest known inhabitants of Siam were a people called Lawa, 
but. although their descendants are no doubt still living in the hills in 
remote corners of the Kingdom and scholars have managed to capture 
scraps of their language, practically nothing is known of their early 
history or of their form of government. It was probably tribal, and, 
as far as the issue of coinage is concerned, I think the Lawa may be 
safely ignored. At the most they may have used lumps of metal for 
barter purposes. Two very interesting bars of copper, shaped like 
fishes, have come out of the bed of a small ri\'er in the north of Siam. 
They appear to be of great age, and thev are undoubtedly made to 
shape and not naturally formed. Are they merely toys, or were they 
made for purposes of barter in the bronze age ? {Plafc /, 1 tf’ ?). All 
the peoples of the North and South are great fishermen, and there is 
nothing improbable in the choice of fish -shaped objects for purposes of 
barter. It would be interesting to know whether similar lumps have 
been found in other countries. 

How long the Lawa and ki mired tribes had this country to them- 
selves is not known, but it is clear, from excavations and discoveries 
made in recent years, that Indian immigrants, probably from the 
South-Eastern sea-board of India, liad already made their way into 
^^hat is now Siam and liad formed colonies there in the early centuries 
of the Christian Era, if not before. Buddhist imag»-‘S of the xVmaravati 
period, not later than the second century a. d., have been dug up less 
than 100 miles west of Bangkok, and the })ase of a very early temple 
has been excavated in the same district. It was near here also that 
the Roman lamp of Pompeian times was found a few years ago. At 
Nak’on Pat'om near by (one of the oldest, if not oldest city in 
Siam) and other places, too, have been dug up silver coins of a 
distinctly Southern Indian type, with the conch-shcll of Vishnu on one 
side and the trident of on the other [Phtfe L Other kinds of 
emblems, such as a Oaruda (^0 an<l a Deer, which is ju’obably Buddhist, 
are known as well {Pbdf L 4 oL and, as similar types of coins have 
been found, not only in Burma but also in In(h.)-Cbina, and even as far 
north-east as Nakon Panom on the Siamese side of the ^Fekliong, 
it seems probable that these coins were not indigenous but were brought 
to Siam bv Indian immigrant^. The actual period in which they were 
issued or used has not yet been definitely determined ; but it may, I 
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think, be safely said that they are the earliest coins found in Siam and 
ante-date the ' bullet ’ coin by several hundred years. 

In his study of the coins of Arakan, Pegu, and Burma, published in 
1882, Sir Arthur Phayre states categorically that coined money was 
nut used in ancient times in the countries of Indo -China. In Arakan 
coins were first struck for the purposes of currencv, and as a declara- 
tor v act of soverei^ntv, towards the end of the XVlth, or at the 
beginning of the xviith, century of the Christian era. The system 
then adopted was taken from that existing in Bengal under the 
Muhammadan Kings, Avith which Province of India Arakan was at 
that time closely connected. 

Several ctmturies before these pieces of money were issued, coins 
bearing religious symbols, but without date, and occasionally without 
any legend, had been struck by Kings of Arakan. 

A similar practice had existed in Pegu, though there is no distinct 
evidence as to the dynasty which caused such coins to be issued. 

Some of these coins bear Buddhist, and some Hindu symbols, and 
tht*se symbols were probably copied from ancient Indian coins. 

In Pegu the d\'nasties were also originally Indiaii. The traditions 
and the native chronicles, as well as the name ' Talaing ’ (Mon), show 
that settlements Avere made long before the Christian era at points of 
the coast on and near the delta of the Ira wadi by people from ancient 
Kalihga and Telingana in Eastern India. 

At the end of his AA'ork Sir Arthur Phayre gives illustrations of tAvo 
silver coins, with no date or legend, but Avith the conch-shell oi Vishnu 
on the obverse, and the trident of on the reverse, Avitliiii Avhich is 

an object Avhich may represent a I f inja ni Avith a serpent 7, 0). 

He states that a number of coins similar to these tAvo Avere latelv 
dug up about tAventy-fiA^e miles from the town of Sittaung in Pegu, and 
lie concludes by saying that these coins, Avhich may have been cast in 
Pegu at a time AA’hen Hindu doctrines had undermined Buddhism, Avere 
probably not intended for currency, but as amulets by A'otaries of the 
doctrines j-epr evented by the symbols used. 

Sir Arthur Phayre seems to think, therefore, that the coins were 
locally made, in the case of Burma, and Avere used not for currencv, 
but as amulets by A'otaries. It may, of course, be so, but it is difficult 
to accept this as final as far as the coins found in Siam are concerned, 
since, if these coins Avere for use as amulets only, Avhy are there no holes 
in most of the specimens found for hanging them round the necks of the 
Avearers? And this rpiestion applies e^pmlly to the coins found in Burma. 
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Finally, according’ to Sir Arthur Phayre, thert* is no proof of coins 
having been struck until recent times in Upper Burma. 
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III 

T<j continue our hist(n‘icrtl survey of Siam. Sometime during the first 
tliree or four centuries of the Christian era, the central plain of Siam 
seems to have been occupied by the ^lon or Talaing people (a branch 
of the Mon-Khmer race) from Lower Burma. They established their 
ca^ntal in the neighbour! lood of Sup’anburi or Lopburi, and gradually 
extended their infiuenee as far as north as Lamp’un (then called Hari- 
punjaya). They appear to liave remained in possession of the central 
region of Siam until the coming of the Khmer a1x)ut the end of the 
first millenium A. D., while their dominion in Lamp'un lasted somewhat 
longer until the founding of Chiengmai by Meng Rai at the end of the 
Xlllth century. Of this period a certain amount of sculpture and 
inscriptions is gradually coming to light, but of the government of the 
land or the conditions of living practically nothing is yet known. All 
that we know is that in the vuth centiiry Chinese travellers referred 
to the country lying between iiKjdern Burma and modern Cambodia as 
Drdnn'nfl. Of any coinage which can be definitely ascribed to this 
period there is no trace at present, unless, indeed, the flat Indian coins 
referred to in the last chapter are the work of the Mon locally. It 
seems clear injiii their sculpture that the ^lon in Siam were Buddhist 
by religion from early times, and it is generally accepted by scholars 
n< >w that it was a ^lon princess from Lopburi who established Buddhism 
at LampTin about the \'iith century a. i). As will be seen from the 
marks on later coins, this would not nece^-sarily prevent the Mon from 
using Hindu emblems on tluur coins if thry issued ain". Buddhist Kings 
of guite recent date have used tln.‘ K rut {Garwhi)^ the Chahra 
(Wheel), and the Trl (Trident) as marks on their ‘bullet' coins. 

But the finds of these flat coins are few and far between (indeed, 
they are very rare) and «]() not point to any extensive use of them as 
coinage through many centuries of Mon dominion. 

W e come then to the period of Khmer sovereignty over Central Siam, 
whicli began about the year 1000 A. l). with Lopburi as the centre. 

In his monumental tome, entitled Ip^ C(t mhodijlr 

^1. Croslier, Directeiir des Arts Cambodgiens at Pnompenh, deals at 
length with the commerce and money of that country and arrives at 
the same conclusion as Sir Arthur Phayre in Burma, namely, that up 
to the close of the xvith century, no system of cvu’nage was ever 
adopted by the Khmer, He pertinently asks the (piestion For what 
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were products exchanged and he gives as answer a ijuotation from 
Tcheou Ta-Kouan, a Chinese Envoy at the close of the xiuth 
century : ‘-In small transactions out? paid in rice, cereals, and Chinese 
objects, followed later by cloth : in more important affairs one used gold 
and silver"' (i. e. bj’ weight). 

It is strange that an Empire, Mdiich lasted for at least six centuries ; 
which stretched frr)m Ann am in the East as far as Chaiyfi and Xak’un 
Sit’aiumarat in the South. Burma in the West, and Suk’ot’ai in the 
North ; and which could produce such a wonder of civilized culture as 
the great temple at Angkor, still never found it necessary or expedient 
to employ any standard system of gcjld and silver coinage, as distinct 
from weights, throughout its teriitories. And yet perhaps not so 
strange, when we consider tliat tdiina until riuite recently stood in 
almost the same position niimismatically. 

According to Groslier, the first coins of Ccimbodia, <jf which there 
is any definite knowledge, ^\'ele struck in loOo by S(jtba I, King of 
Camlxjdia : and from that date t!ie use of silver and copper coinage 
was permanent and constant, right np to the time (ff* the establislnnent 
of the French Protectorate. Before loO.j a great deal of silver was 
imported from China in well defined weights, namely variants of 
the tarL whicli in Cambodia became the (hfmh^ng (Siamese, 
finnlii atj). 

As far as the issue of a standard coinage is concerned, therefore, the 
Khmer may also be eliminaterl. and we may be reasonably certain that 
up to the time of the arrival of the T'ai in Siam in any numbers, no 
gold or silver currency had been minttsl for purposes of coinage in this 
count i“y. (Jne link is missing, the S^uith, or wliat is now the ^lalay 
Peninsula. But the hi^t^u’v of that part «)f Further India rules out any 
suggestion that the standardised silver coinage, with which we began 
this discus^ira), had its origin there. 

We come finally^ then to the T’ai, who have ruled in Siam since the 
end of the Xillth century. 

At that time the position was as follows. The T’ai of the North luid 
either driven out or absorbed the aboriginal Law a and formed them- 
selves into a congeries of principalities. W’hile tlie Tai of the North- 
Centre had overcome the Khmer and founded a Kingdom wuth Saw'an- 
k’aluk and Suk'ot’ai as sister capital cities. In the South-Centre the 
Khmer rule appears to have lingered on, or, at any rate, its influence 
remained for some time longer, and it i'^ not until the middle of tlm 
Xivtli century that we find a T’ai Kingdom set up wdth Ayudhya as 
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the Capital. This Kiui;‘<haii absorhtMl tie‘ earlier one of Suk’ot'ai- 
Sawank'alok within a p»‘rio<l of seventy-ti v(‘ years, and tiiially, in the 
first half of the xvth <‘enturv, smashed all Khmer claims to Siam by 
attackini;' Angkor, the capital of the Khmer empire, and sacking it. 
But the North of Siam remained iirlependent for two hundred years — 
there were indeed constant wars between the North and the South — and 
then, in its turn, was conquered in 1557, not by Ayudhya but by the 
reigning dynasty of Burma (A\a\ Thereafter, except for certain 
periods at the close of the xvith and th(‘ beginning of the xvilth cen- 
tury, when Chiengmai Avas temporarily seized by the King of Ayudhya, 
it remained under Burmr<«^ dominion until the end of the xviiith 
Century, when the sev(U-al principalities comprising the North of Siam 
became vassal states of Bangkok as tlm price of the latter’s help in 
driving out the Burmese. 

Now tlie T'ai originally came from Central and Southern China, 
south of the Yangtsze river and maintained a kingdom there called 
Nanchao, until they were hnally <lefeated by the ^longols under Kublai 
Khan in the middle ot the xillth century. This must liave brought 
about a tl<jod of emigration southwards, and was probably directly 
responsible for the power of the T’ai coming to a head in Siam. But 
numbers of T’ai bad long l)efore this settled in what are now the Shan 
States, and there were uo (hjubt many T ai settlements in Siam as well. 

The only possible evidence oi what tht‘ T’ai used for money in their 
own liome in Nanchao comes from a description by Marco Polo of a 
visit he paid to Southern China in about 1272 A. D.. in which he makes 
mention rjf nf>n-Ch incase iact*s li\ ing in a [►rovince called Karaian, with 
its capital at Yachi, which is thought to be Talifu, the old capital of 
Nanchao. He said that the pc(jple eowrie-sliells {Plate //, 1 to Jf) 
as money and for ornament.'^' This is not very helpful, as most of the 
people of the Bast have used cowrie-shells as money from time imme- 
morial, and even in the second half of the XlXth century thev were 
still rated in Siam at 100 to the oft (or G.400 to the hit). But it is a 
well-known fact that the Chinese, until very recent times, never minted 
any silver or gold for coinage, and all transactions were carried out bv 
means of -sycee’, or lumpbof silver, whieli could be cut to the rcspiired 
weight {Plaff IL J G). It is probable then that the T'ai of Nanchao, 
as did the Khmer oi Angkor, adopted the same custom. 

In connection with ■ sycee , Ao. 7. PhGe IL shows an iiit(n*esting 
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Cf, 4Vood, A Hist or 1 / of Siam, p. 39. 
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type of (yhinese silver. It wa^ (ihtainrd in tiie Xortli of Siam, wl)ert‘ 
it ^oes by the Dame of * ^addle'-uioDey ’ from tlie sl^ape. but it probably 
comes from Soutlieiu Ldiiua. [ieibaps Viumaii Vn aud was brought down 
by one of the pack caravan^. 

It weighs as much as 2,M2h graius, or about 12 ho^ aiul is of good 
silver, as may be gathered from the Chinese inscripti(jns in th(‘ tlu'ee 
panels, wliich are all id».*iitica1 and which I'ead as follows; 

“ Hong Kiing dding Kee ” (tht' name of tht^ banking house ) and Kong 
Xgee Bun Nguii ’ ^genuine lirst <jnality siK'en. 

Each of the two columns guarding the central [)auel also ]jas the same 
lettering which runs. ‘-Kong Xgee Kong Koh Tong Pao’' which,! 
am told, means “CTeiiuiiie and lugotiabie for fr(.M.‘ circulation". It would 
seem to be a kind of Baiik-X<jte )s-*ued by tie' house of Kuiig Tding 
Kee, rather a heavy one ! 
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IV 

How was it then that the 4"ai of Siam came to adopt a definite 
standard ciUTeiicy of such a peculiar sliape a^ tlie • bullet ’ coin ^ 

We have seen tliat neithei* from China. Pegu, Arakan, Cambodia, 
nor from ^lalaya could the d^’a] liave derived their inspirati<m. 

Xuw, although the ‘ l^ullet ' coin became, one might say, the dcaiii- 
nant type in Siam proper at some time or other during the centuries 
following the arrival of the Tai, there is another more or les.-^ standard 
type of coin, much larger than the ‘ bullet ’ coin^ known locally as 
k'a k'ua i^Platr HI. 1 i<> which was used in tlie North of Siam con- 
temporaneously with the ‘bullet’ coin in the North-Centre and Ceiatre. 

Also, there is still another tyjje, much closer to the true ‘bracelet' 
type, wljicli will, I believe, prove an important link in onr chain of 
evidence {Platte III. J to / ). It will be convenient to deal with these 
two types first, before taking up in detail the question of the ‘ bullet’ 
type. 

A young and enthusiastic Siame'^e scholar. Khun ^ ichitr 3Iatra 
(Sanga), who has studied the subject and who has piovided me with 
food for thought, gives it as his opinion that the T’ai originally used 
Chnirse si her for purposes of barter on their arrival in Siam about 
the Vlilth Century A. D., on account of the scarcity of silver mines in 
Northern Siam. This is possibly true, as even in recent times I have 
been told in the Nijrtli that on occasions silver has been >cai'cer even 
than gold, which in its alluvial forin is fairly plentiful. Khun Vichitr 
goes so far as t<; asseit, on the strength of a statement bv Kiim* 
iMongkut. that the early T'ai tried to smelt gold of inferior (juality U) 
obtain silver, and also made use (jf another unspecified metal wliicli 
became blackisli with age and was thought to be silver. He attributes 
tlie shape of the //d k'ija coin, and that of tlie - bullet’ as well, to 
this original use of Chinese • sycee ’ : and thinks that the mintim*- of 
b<jth of tliem began a^ early as tlie xith century, during the time of 
the Sung Dynasty in China, at tlie hands of local rulers wlio wislied 
to do away witli all the difiereiit types of wtu'ghts found in use, and 
to <levelo[) trade by creating a nnih.irm, stuudard currency staiiq>ed 
with the Royal mark. 

As regards the ilate suggested for tlie introduction of the - bullet ’ 
type, there i^ possibly something in Khun \ icliitr’s contention, as will 
be shown later, but, apart from the (piestion of the weight of the k'd 
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V'nii coin, \vlncli is a liiU Siaiucst^ fiu^l of 4 (^or 4^ hat, 

generally, t<j be exact), against the Chinese tael which weighs only 
^IhCif, all tla: sperhiv'ns of this col Kaye I hare eery srea hear the 
name (abbreriafed } of fit r fovot ttv itriat'iptdiiy of tssiu> in n script 
u'hivh, it is kiWivn, ivat< itnjtt)rtt^l into tlw Xortit from SuldOhai as 
latf' as the XlVth century, so that we can rule out the possibility of 
this particular type having bL*en introduces! as early as the xith 
century. 

There are, however, as I ha\e already stated, types of truer ^ brace- 
let ’ coinage which may be. and pr(jbably are. much older than the 
JSd Vi Hi. They bear no legends and the mai-ks on them are peculiar, 
in some cases apparently meaningless, or at any rate purely decorative, 
but one of them shuWvS a Jlatltttm {Pbtft' III, /), which introduces at 
once the question of Indian intluence. It is probable that these 
‘ bracelet ’ coins Avere used in the nv)rth t)rior to the advent of the 
Suk’oCai script, and represent the earliest types of coinage issued 
by royal authority in Nortlieni Siam. They vary considerably in size 
and Aveight, but are all of good sih'er. 

This brings us to the most valuable piece of evidence Avhich has yet 
come to light. 

Quoting from the chronicles of the T’ang Dynasty of China dealing 
Avith Southern Barbarians, and of the hyu Kingdom of Prome in parti- 
cular, as given by HarA’ey,^-^ the statement is made that Cold and 
Sih’er are used as money, the shape of Avhich is crescent-like Xoav 
the Pyu and the T’ai of Nanchao had much contact Avith one another 
during the Vlltb, Vlllth, and ixth centuries A.D., and it is highly 
probable that during this period the T’ai became acquainted Avith this 
crevscent-like type of coinage, Avhicli is obviously the ‘bracelet’ type 
noAv under consideration. 

There are good reasons for believing that the T’ai of Northern 
Burma, aa Iio may haA’e proA’ided the emigrants to come south to Siam, 
Avere Buddhists as early as the vith centuiy A. u. and were acquainted 
Avith Indian customs. It is possible, therefore, that the T’ai of Northern 
Siam had a A’ery early contact AA’ith Indian intluence, and this prepared 

Bed is the Siamese Avord fur tiad, which has long been the word used 
by Europeans to denote the Siamese unit of silver currency, derived from 
Arabic, thaqal (Hebrew, shekel). Bat is now in common official use and 
will be used throughout this Avork. 

C* Cf. Harvey, ^1 Ilistory of Buriaa^ p. 13. 
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them for their meetiDg with further Indian influence from the Mon and 
Khmer. It is almost certain that the earliest types of Buddhist images 
found in Northern Siam came from India (Bengal) through Northern 
Burma and the Shan States. This would account, then, for the T ai 
using Indian symbols on their ‘ bracelet ' coinage. 

Khun Vichitr makes an interesting suggestion in seeking for a reason 
to account for the adoption of diflerent types of coinage by different 
peoples.' He gives it as his opinion that the northern folk adopted the 
‘ bracelet and, later, the Z-’d k'lm type of money because they traded 
almost entirely on land and through hilly country, and found this type 
of coinage convenient to carry about either as bracelets or strung 
together. Long caravans of mules and ponies still come down to Siam 
every year from the Shan States and Yunnan with many diflerent 
kinds of produce, lead, potatoes, and walnuts among them. On the other 
hand, the mure Southern folk used the great river system of North - 
Central and Central Siam as their means of communication, and it was 
convenient for them to carry about coins of the ‘bullet' shape in bags, 
which could be easily accommodated in their boats. This suggestion 
seems to me to be well worthy of consideration. 

It should be mentioned that the late Sir 'William Ridgeway in The 
Or 'ujtn. of Met(dJ'»c Currf nrij and WeiyJd Slandanis (1892) (contrasts 
the larift of the Persian Gulf with the ‘bullet' and k'ini coins of 
Siam, and states that both the latter are the outcome of a jmocess of 
degradatioxi from a piece of silver wire twisted into the form of a ring 
and doubled up, which probably originally formed some kind of 
<_)rnaiiieut 

This reasoning may well apply to the Ido. k'rni type, as we have 
already seen the actual - bracelet’ prototype fi-oiii which it was doubt- 
less funned; but, as I p(n*nted out to him personally some years ago, 
( for I was privileged to know this great scholar), it cannot, in my opinion, 
apply to the ‘ bullet ’ shape (which Sir William considered the last stage 
of the degradation), as this is not a bracelet at all, but a bar of metal, 
and appears to me to be the outcome of an entirely different jjrocess of 
thought. It has fundamentally more in common with the bars of silver 
and copper alloy (Ud) used on the Mekliong river ; or, as Major Erik 
Seidenfaden, a well-known Danish authority on Siam, has su^^rested to 
me, it may be that the origin of the - bullet’ coin is to be found in the 
shape of the cowrie-shell, and that the original idea was to make silver 
cowries. This i^ indeed an ingenious suggestion. 

Plod /r, I to 4, shows specimens of the diflerent kinds of Ud 
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in use. S(Uiie of them are stamped with marks and others not, and 
they may he said, roiiohly, to come from the \ alley of the ]\Iekh<jng. 
from the Sip Song Pan Na down tu the l.)urders of Cambodia. 

Xo<. 1 and .Ci[)pear to eilftain a e'U'tain pi-oportion (d* silver. Xo, L 
i'^ 4^ inche'^ long, M'eighs 1 .450 grain^^. and is marked in tlu’ee places 
with a serpentine letter, or Hgure the meaning of wliieh. if any, I elo 
not know. X<>. '2 is tPl inches hujg, and weighs 0d7 grains ; and is 
stamped in thiee place'^ ith a ciicke inside whieli are two diameters 
at right angles to one anedher and foiu- dots, one in each segment. 
Til is may possibly be intended t'.* i-epreseut the K' ruf or Cauuda Bircl 
in a \ery [a-iinitiNe form as it iKairs a ri.*semb!ance to the rough 
presentation (.f tliat Hindu dtuni-god, as s<*en on the daillet coins of 
the 4'hird llcign of tlic Bangkek L)yiKmty. 

Xo, is of a dittereiit type, and is sliaptal like a shallow dugoait 
canoe. It is of copper, and ws.aglis ikh) grains. It is 2 , inelies haig, 
ami is not Hamped in any w<iy. 

X<*. ./ is of a diiler^'iit t\pe ag<iin, .ind is coii-iderabiy seareer than 
any of the oilier It'pe^ ol har nn.aiey. [t cip[iivus to ]ia\e a certain 
adimixtui of -il\ ei . and is '-tvUnped in tin ee places It iia^' an elephant 
in tiie c< ntrt' facing light . while to k.ft and right are marks ^imila?' 
to (‘rich ‘Ther, wliieh mav eoneei\ ably he eliai aeter'^ of ^oine Iciiid. but 
^\hieh <ire not at. })re'^<-‘i;t reeogni">a ble. ' ^ ‘ p i-, 2 inches long and 
w eiglm o7y grains I wa^- t' 'Id in t]n“ ^^^ .l■l]l that tins coin was an 
is^ui' of tile ancient Kingdom of \\ i* ng Chan on the Ilekliong, but [ 
liave as \a t no tw ideiiee to pro\e tliis a^st itit-ii. 

The'^e four tv[ies of moilin' ha\e j smkna; <.*f [‘la.iii blank inital on 
ibc rcNersc. 

Xt>^, 7 and /' are normal Ayudhyan id’ lictwaani 220 and 2d() 
grains in wanglit. ^v]l^le k o. d is an ('\am[>le of a Northern 'bullet 
coin of Ir'-'-t*!' weight. iiaineK' I <Sh graim. ^\hich i*^ '-howii for com- 
[laris' 'll, 

T< » turn now to the 'bullet t\'pe of coin il^eli. I ha\'e prepared a 
})]atc of eight coins b ) whicli designed to ^Iiow what I can 

only call "the evolution of tlie /-/k.' 

'Hie introduction of this type ('.f coin is popularly ascrib>H to the 
giaat ‘ khia Piuaug ' «')■ K'tm Kam Ivamheug. tlie son of the founder 
"f the Siiwa idvci lok l\ingd"m ( apja'-'X imat *‘ly Piio-ltU-) \. U. i. W'h“ 
is 'vgardei.l a- the ‘Father of the T’ai ’ s . mueh ^o that the origin of 

III ihe ihu-t r.' tiwii 1 1n- coin i- u[o-i<ie iltwii. 
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most things Siamese is attributed to him : while that of the h\j. k'rni 
eoin is attributed to his worthy contemporary and friend, Meng Rai, 
who founded the city ot* Chieugmai in Xorthern Siam in 1296 A. D. 
and who is regarded as the ‘ Father of the Xorth 

For reasons which will be given later, I do not think it probable 
that Rum Ivamlieng was the actual inventor of the ' biillet '-shaped 
coin, but he or his lather may well have been the originator of a system 
of standardised ‘ bullet ’ coinage. 

Whoever was the founder . the types shown on Plate T close with a 
typical Ayudhyan hnt of the xvith, xviith and xviiith centuries, and 
the interesting feature to the student is to observe how, in tlm course 
of Centuries, the shape ha^^ gradually changed. 

In what aj>}>ears to be tlie earliest, most primitive type {J } the coin 
i^ relatively oblong, the sides are rounded and bear no hammer-marks. 
The ends nuet tirmly below, and the hole in tlie centre formed by 
brndin^' tin' tads is lari::e and triaimailar in form. There are no ‘ cuts ’ 
on the ridge of the C(dD. There is little doubt that the holes formed 
were used in early times for stringing the coins together and carrying 
them in girdles round the waist. A man in troublous times or for 
purposes of business could tlius carry a good deal of his property about 
with him. 

In the next type the coin is more rounded in shape, the ridge in 
the centre is higher and not so Hat. The ends meet, but the hole formed 
is elongated and deepish ^ cuts ‘ appear luw on both sides. 

In type pJ) the coin is larger and broader than in type (2), and 
higher in the centre of the ridge. The sides are still rounded, but the 
•cuts' the sides are very small. Tlie ends still meet, and the 
hole is triangular though smaller. 

In type the ends still meet, but the ‘ cuts on the sides are deep, 
and the coin is slightly broader, while the sides, though still rounded, 
show faint signs of hammer-marks, thus beginning to form angles. Tlie 
hc.le ill the centre is now decreasing in size. 

Type p7) is somewhat larger than type (4) ami has a very high ridge 
in the centre, but this may be accidental. The * cuts * are pronounced, 
and the hole in the centre is about tlie same size as in type (4), but 
what particularly distinguishes this coin from the previous four is tlie 
pr^'^encc. for the first time, of small but distinct hammer-marks, which 
can be clearly seen in the photograph, (jn the ♦•nds of the coin. 
'ITerr i,- a tmdency also f.>r tlie fir^t time, for the ends to part. 

'fvpo {/;) tie' thiN*e-mark Cf)in populai’ly attributcfl to Rum 
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Iviuuhcii-' of ^Sukot'ui, Uil* s]ia|ji‘ ini[>i'(»bul)l(‘. 

(hi this coin tlh.* haiinucr-iiuirks utl* xcry pi'i >niinLMit. lurinini;* distinct 
ui tlu.‘ sides, Tht^ eoiii is bi'tjad and the •' cuts an^ distinct, hut 
tluM'r is again the teinleney ihr the leids tn p^irt, and the liule in tin* 
eeiitie has been re(lueed to a iniiiiiiUUu. The shap<.‘ is a]jpi*oae]iing' tin* 
later Ayudhyau type, and may belong to the late xivth, or early x\th 
century. There is.it may be said, a two-ljiff piecr [PUO* VIJf. r^) with 
the same three marks, which is still neareiMo type (-V), and wliich thus 
Strengthens my view in rt/gard to its <_lat‘.‘ ot iv^ue. 

Type < } ) still slujws a re'-unblauce to ty})e (hM in its Ijreadtli and in 
the length of its luimmev-marks, but the (‘iidls jiaw^ detinilelv parted 
and tlie liole in tlie ciaitre has completcdy disap[)eared. 'Die -cuts', 
too, are growing smaller again. 

The coin, takeui as a whole, is ra[iidly becoming ot <i standard siia}H* : 
in tact the mark upon it is aKo kiaavn up( >11 c< )ins almost exactly ts)rr(-s- 
iMjnding to type (X). With great reserve 1 suggest tliat this t^gje luay 
b'clong to the end of the XVI li centur\A and that during the course of 
a long reign possibly TLamfit’ihodi IL the standard type 

described below gradually caun^ into ]n iug. 

Type pS') s] low's a ty])ical Ayudliyan ho7 / .f the with, xyiith, and 
XViUth centuries. It is naa-e emiipaet than tlie e'arlier types and of 
a definite standard shape. The single hamnn.T-marlc (ui racli side is 
round and veiy tirmly stamped, and the ends of the eoiu are far aj'^art. 
The coin is remarkaljly Well nuuh* aial it M'ili ht' n<Mice<l that the euts' 
on tile sides liave now di^a] >j)eared. They ai^t* moru* -^reii again. It may 
seem an odd note to ">trike in a ]'a[)or on coins, and tlie etieet is .ilmost 
certain to have been aceiden tab l->ut in the standard Ayudliyan ty[>e tlie 
form resembles closely the lower part of a woman s tor^o (the hi[*^ and 
inner part of the tliighsi. and. uid^*ss tic.' sha[M> of a coin eiirresponds 
(‘loselv to this description, it may almost (a'rtaiiily he rejeeteil as a 
forgery, or as belonging to tlie pm'iodi of the Bangkok dynasty 
onwardsK during which the shape of the - bullet' <*oin slcnved a "'ud 
deterioration. 

It will be of interest to pLiee on reo*ord the ^veights tif thc'-e eiglit 
specimens, whicli have been chosen f(jr their ''hape alomo and which 
may cover a }>eriod tanging fi'om 500 to po^-.thly Too year^. 

1Vpe I in.], grains 

Oyp.' 2 
'I’ypt' 0, 
dVpe 4 


I ST 
21T 
224 
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Type 5 = 248 grains 

Type i; - - 220 

Type 7 225 

4'y['e S - 228 

Allnwiijg l\-v age and Ave-ar and tear, types •> to S are obviously 

allied, and aie close enough to the standard weight of the huL which 
a])pruximately 238) grains, thougli type J has certainly, for some 
reason, m<.)re than its fair share. Typos 1 and ? are clearly exaniides 
of a leaser standard Aveight. 
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Large Type or Base ^Fetal 


In this oN^neVcil snvvt‘y ni! tho early roina^e (>1' Siam tliere is aiu 
other type to be consideroil ( Plat(' VI ). 

This type is of a primitive * bullet ' shape, but is much larger than 
the normal type. It is not (jfc* silver, anil as a result of an analysis 
by the Government Analytical Laboratory it has been found that its 
composition varies from tin (almost entirely) to an alloy (T coppe)- 
and nickel, that is, German silver except for the absence of zinc. 

Tin is plentiful in Southern Siam and may well have been brough.t 
from there to the North and Centre, while the coppm* and nickel alloy 
is found on tin* borders of Siajti ami the French Lao States, in the 
Nan roo'ion. It is still in use in Baim'kok among the Chinese silver- 
smiths, who are said to mix it with Chinese dollar silver for the 
manufacture of silver articles. 

Although all types conform to the ‘bullet’ shape in general, the 
form varies a good deal, as will be seen from the illustrations. Als<» the 
weights vary considerably according to size. The marks, howevtu*. are 
fairly constant, being tive in number generally. On the top is the IFAe/ ’ 
of the Loir, and round the* sides are ftjund. tin* ElrjjNfnt, th<* Clnthr*/ 
(weapon of Vishnu), the Rnjavac<i (Ftoyal Dmninion). and tie- Yoniro 
(Cabalistic sign). All these signs are Indiju, and are similar to those 
foin\d on the silver ^bullet’ coins. It is probable then that they bt.*- 
long to the same period as the latter, and, as this ty[)e wa-- already '^t.lnd- 
ardised in sib'cr, I am inclined to thiidv that th**se lumps of non-prt*- 
cious metals were issued as tepnfjtt^ and not a^ curi’ency at all. Hieiu* 
seems to me to be no good reason for supposing that in those early days 
the same dynasty or line of Kings would issue a standaid ('oiii^igt* in 
silver and another and much larger coinago in tin i>r cr}pp*‘r-nick(*l 
alloy, in spite of the analogy with modern Kuropean praetico. Idn-y 
are, besides, much too heavy to be conveniently earth d and u^ed as 
coinage. The use of the royal maik'^ stamps tlu'm. however, as 
having been issued by authoiity. 

In support of this opinion 1 cannot do better than quott^ from 
the famous stone inscription of King Ram K amlmng of Sukdtai 
( 1282 A. D. ) : 
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“ Dui-iiiir the thn** of Iv‘iiu Ham K amheiig tliis i-ealui 
h.i-^ prospeiei. Tiieio i< iu the <rtvaiii ; there i- rice iii 
the [adiOeLl. The Iviuijf (loe> not t.i^: his sulnject^. Ahni^ 
the roads his people lend their e.itrle, or ii«]e their lK)r”^e^, to 
luarkeT. Wlioevta* want- to ^ell eleplMiE-^ or lior^es, in:\\ ^ell 
them. Whoever vniit^ to deal in silver and iiold. ma\' do >o. 

T [ i s snli i ects . d I wea r 1 t pp y fare- , ! 1 » “ 

ddii.s sho^vs tliat silver and i^'nld Aveve in general use in tln‘ 
Snk'ot'ai period for purposes oi‘ exchange, and there is little doubt 
that lo\v-]n‘ieed g(jods would he paid for in eowrie-shells. whicdi 
liavt^ always been until reocnitl}' in constant us(‘ in Siam. 

The \veiglits of the seven pieces shown on Phffr yf are as follows : 


No. 1 :b20:l grs. i) />o7 and IIT) grains 



Xo. 2 

L27d .. 

-- o 

113 


Xo. r> 

l.lds ,. 

. . 3 



Xo. d 

1,1711 .. 

3 

11) 


X<). r) 

iMd ,. 

. 3 ... 

217 


Xo. (i 

7d() ., 

. 3 „ .. 

44 


Xo. 7 

7ns .. 


12 

rilf ; 

:lho\'e weights. 

>v]iic]L are 

of ]*eprc‘^entati\'( 

• specimens, would 


indicate that they havt* no connection \^ ith the ind n\lu n(i) or its 
dt‘ri\'ativt^s, whicli is curious, wdiethev tliese piece-^ ^ve]‘e actually issued 
as eurreney or as w'eight'-. 


7 ' Lines lS- 21 . 
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CoxcLrsioxs 

It will be as well now to suinmarize the evidence at our disposal and 
to see if wa can di'aw any probable conclusions from it. 

1. I think it may be accepted that it was the Tai who in Siam 
Avere the first to introduce a standai'dised silver currency, and they 
are to be commended for being the first country of the Far East to 
adopt such a standard. 

2. It is highly probable that the Tai did not Invent the idea of 
currency, but borrowed it from elsewhere, in the same Ava^^ that Ram 
Ivamheng, although he claimed in his famous stone inscription to be 
Avriting Siamese characters for the first time, based these characters 
on the Cambodian (Kluner) script. It Avill, I think, be usuallv found 
that nearly eA^erythiiig in this Avorld is either an adaptation of, or an 
improvement on, something that has gone before ; in fact, that there 
is nothing ncAV under the sun ! 

3. It seems conclusive that neither China, Cambodia (^the Khmer 
Empire), nor the ^lalay Peninsula (pre-Malay) eA'er had any standard 
currency, and, therefore, that the T’ai could not have draAvn their inspi- 
ration from any of those count i*ies. There remains, therefore, only 
Burma to consider. 

4. It is true that Sir Arthur Phayre states categorically that there 
never was any coined money in use in Burma in early times, and, if we 
regard coined money in the form that Ave understand it today, this is 
no doubt true. But avc also knoA\^ from the chr(aiicles of tlieT’ang 
Dynasty of China (()00-900 a. d. approx.) that the Pyu of Pnnne (a race 
noAv extinct in Burma) in tht‘ vilth and villth centuries did use gold 
and silver as money in a crescent-likt^ form, and we also learn fro!U the 
same Chronicles that the Pyu had much contact with the T ai Kingdom 
of Nanchao in Southern China. In fact, in 808-00 a. i>. the King of 
Xanchao styled himself ‘Lord of the Pyu', and just before this a deim- 
tation of Pyu had accompanied a mission from Xanchao to the Court 
of the Chinese Emperor at Si-an-fu.*^' 

The present Shan States, Avhich are peopled by the same race as the 
Tai of Siam, are conti'mous to Xorthern Siam on the one side and to 

il) 


Cf. Harvey, lUstortf Benna, pp. 13- la. 
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Rnvma on the other, and ir inniv* rim it proha hh* tliat most of the 
early T‘ai settlers in Xoi-thern Siam rame from th(‘ Shan States or 
from Upper Burma, ^vhicdi in Tin^ \ iiith eeiitiiry was also under the 
sway of Xanchao. and did not come tVom X^anehao direct. 

Xow, tlu; ereseentdike moiiL-y obviously th».^ ' Itraeelet ' t\'pe hielt 
we liave been considerini^’ already and the coneln^ion that \\ t* ma\\ f 
think, draw i-v that the eai ly T’ai ‘^ert^‘rs were ar-eustomed to iising- 
thi"' type (jf money in Buima and br*iue]it it with them to Siam. The 
date of the* eai'lie.st T’ai principality in Xhjrthern Siam is usually 
acceptefl by historians as Icdni;- in tlie ixth century, when a T’ai 
prince is said to have establisjicd himsfdf at 3fu’ani4’ Fano- ja tlie far 
Xorth, and if lie or one oi liis successoi'^ dr*cided to i'^sne currenc\' on 
his own initiative, he probably mad** use of the ty[>e tj whicli he Avas 
accustoiiUMl. 

In time, dm* p<*rhaps to ^reni;- Ihii at the bee’] an ini;' of the xivth 
century, the * hi-aeelet eur]*t*ncy took on a more definite and .standard 
iorui in the shape of the /‘o' /•////. and this iorm was evcntual]\’' 
aflopted hy all the X’ortliorn principalities It is known with tin* 
names of Sea ( Chieai;'>en), Mai ( Chi(*ay'Uiai ). Rai (Cliieao'rai ). Xakon 
{Lampaue*), PhrL% and Xiln. all of which were at one time* or another 
distinct princi[>alities, hut, as ha^ been ^aid, the script Ujioa them is 
of a type not kmjwn before the Xl\ th C(‘ntury. wln*n it Avas inqiort- 
od from Snk'dt ai in a moditied form. The l/o k'l)a tv])e is l^uieved to 
have remained in use in tin* Xha-th until tin* xviiith centurv, and this 
would account for tin* comparativo fre(|Ueney Avith which it is met 
nowadays. 

There is a \ery curious tlieory ^till extant in Xha'theru Siam vr- 
^^-ardin,:;' this type of coinage It may hr stated franklv that tin* I/if 
I/rm coins ( Plufe III ) are -•nj)pjS(‘d to havi* been u-.rd in pairs, and 
to represent tlie lualr and frmalr gvnital organs. Ijv wliieh thev are 
known locally: and when I tirst hegaii invr^tigating tin* coinage s\'strm 
of the Xorth. I tlnnig'ht it imt iinprohahle that sucli Avas tin* casi*, 
hearing in mind the well-known rhinosr ^ymhol. tJie Ym Yffn^f/\\\ 

which two fish, one dark-c-Tan-rd and tlio (ahn* light, are J^)ined 
together liead to tail in one circlt* and rrpn*s^nit tin* eternal forces <4* 
generation. But I am now .^ati'-'tird that this is not so. and that tin* 
coins ni ijuestjon ai«_* oi a similnr t\p*‘. out issm.'d Ija” dilienmt princi- 
palities: heme* the slight div(*rgt*ncr in s],ape and weight. 
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T). Tln'^ ovit**iTi nf tIm* ‘ |»rt a lao]*?* diifir’iilt pro- 

].h-UL 

As to tlio rtMsuii tor Its I ain inrlintMl to nitli K nu 

A Icliiti*. Tli<‘ • Wracflot ty[M‘\\a'' siiiiabL' toi rai avail travt'lliiii^. l>nt 
not t’«.r lituit^ and In tin* al>-vnr*c (,f turtlior <*< ntradk-toia’ (‘\ idonvo. 1 
voii'-idirr his tlin'jrv a tt-nahlo >tni\ If ili^^ '!”ai had ((juio In (<}nta»-t 
\Nltli tin* hai tind h- .at -^IrOj^n-d lonii>^ In rN(‘ on tin* Moklnai^'. '^onir of 
tliohi nia\ iia\a- tound llr s,‘ forms t >< • r]unis\\ and haM* tm*n«sl 
thaiii into a inoir I'oiutaiirnt mt‘rrl\ hy pit^s^inL;* tho mils 

inward^. (Jr limy may. as sii^'^'ostial dy Jlajoi S'ddonfadan. triod 

to prodnev tim ro\vi'i('-sln*ll in silvrr. 

Wlnm tin* hnllrt ' n ln first caim into us,* in Siam is i*ntirol\ 
obsc-iin*. Tliat with tlm tlirm- maiks of tlic ]li7rl,f(s,\ Rfirhnif'ttt 
(11(7 jfi r^f r (). and Wlirol of til'* lauv on it imiji ha\a‘bi*i‘n is'^m‘<l hy tin* 
famous Kam K andn-n^' at Snk 6t ai at tho nnd of tin* xilitli (-(‘ii- 
turv. as popiilai tonlition has it. I think it \'i‘ry unlikely, as 1 ha\i' 
already statnd hu^ at any rato I f**'*! roitain that soim* of thr* t\-[)ns 
iihistrat<‘d on Pf>if< T art* '-arllor tiian rli.it typo, and if })Opular 
traditioii has hy (-ham*'* rin\' suhstaner in it. tln-n tin* ' hiillot noina^n 
must haw [r*nn intr* ihimd h^J’' n* tin* Sukot.ai ])t*i*iod. and may 
pos^ihlv <lat*‘ fri m tin* Xlth or Xlith noiilurx Jdn* throo-mark roin 
i< of far too s-utlod a shap" to haN<‘ hron tin* tii'st issued: Typos p J 
and d OH iVo/r r .-11 o of a much nioro aioliaie h rm. and -f and 

5 aro, I holi(‘Vo also of .an i-au'lior ])oiio.i. This i-aisrs howovor. a 
ditHeult\a if tin* • hulh*t <;<a'nao'o was j'.siiod hoioio tin* Suk ot ai 
[loriod, who was tin* lir.st to isv^m- it " 

\V»* have alroadv dealt with tin* ■hiaoojot ' and /; o /. />/> typ'*s nl 
eiiinaoa*. and if tin* nonelnsions dtr;n\n irom tin* ovidienoo havo any 
woi^'ht, thon tli.'U (‘oina^o eoi taiidy holonyv. to tin* northt'rn re^’ion. i 
was iueliued foi* a h nir’ timo to think that tht* hullot typo must pt*i' 
<*onti'a ]ia\o oriit'in.alod iii (foiiti.al Si.am. hut 1 now lot*i it noc.^'^'.ai y to 
modif\’ that opinion In tin* tii'st [»laoo. tin* Ivhmor wa*ro in pos-.ossion 
of tin* Suk'dtai and ('oiitrai rt‘i 4 ’ioim ot Siam trom tin* Xlth eontury 
onwards until tho tinn* of tin* fatlioi* of ihlm Ivandionit' and as lai as 
is known is^uod no eoitiai^’o of any kind. 

ddiis is a srri« )Us dittioult to < )\’oro( mm. Hut ap.irt 1 r. mi this ooi tain 
o\ idoneo can ho prntiuci'd whioh loads nn* to h‘'lit‘\o that tin* oriniu oi 
tin* ‘hullot’ coin is aho to be t'mnd in tho math of Siam and that at 
sonio later date, possiljly in the time of Rfim Kamhmiy ef Suk’utai, 
its weio'lit w'as(*han;^‘'‘d. its f(,]*in standardisod and its mark iinprovtal. 
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In \olumc I of the Er<‘Oi\h of Ed*fiioas with Foroujn Countries 
1GUU-J7^'f0^ publi.slied by the National Library in Bangkok, a ray of 
light h thrown on the Northern najuey of the period in an interesting 
letter of instructions, dated August 27th, IGlo, from Lucas Antheuuis, 
tlie Agent of the Englisli East India Company in Ayudhya, to Thomas 
Samuel, his sub>f actor, who had then gone on a trading expedition to 
i^hiengmai. In this letter Antheuuis states that : 

** The Janggamay (Cbiengmai) tieal is les.^^ev than the Siam, 
for UjO tical> Jaiiggamay weight but So Siams, Besides 
the Jauggamny mint is baser in value, for 100 of those are 
worth ])at 75 of the.se in Siam, according to which computa- 
tion we ure to guide ourselves for that 4241 ticals Janggamav 
weight’^* i.s ;is above said in Siam 375 
It is difiicult to follow the working of this sum in arithmetic (Avhich 
[H)ssibly w'as net a strong point of education in Elizabethan days) since^ 
hy the abo\'e standard of reck<)ning wunght, 424^ ticals (Chiengmai) 
would be ('Cjual t<j 360 ; ticals (Siam\ and not 375-y as stated by Antheu- 
ms; but it is clear that one Chiengmai tical ^YOuld Aveigh ronghlv 195 
grains against 233 for a standard bof. It is interesting also to note 
that the Chiengmai tical had a greater admixture of alloy than the 
Siam tical, and was worth only three-quarters of the latter, i.e. three 
Sfdu'ny] and also that the ‘bullet’ type of coin was in vogue iu 
i du'engmai in the early years of the xvirtli century. 

W riting in An Aslno Arrodjf I went on to say that, whatever 
th«‘ origin tiu‘ ‘ bulbd tieal. its use m the North wa.s probaljlv 
in imitation r)f Ayndhya. I do not think so now. If it Avere an 
imitation, Avhy ehange tlie weight And it Avill ])c noticed that the 
two undoubtedly ear]ic‘st tyjxes of ■ laiilet ' coins on FJtfte V also AvejcL 
1 94 and 187 grains respectively, practically the same as Nos. 15 and It) 
on Plofp / of An Asufn Ar< achj (tlie second of wliich is here produced 
on Plaif' I\\ 6‘). I have, be.sides, seeui a number of otlier so-called 
• A'ortliern ' ]>ullt*t cuius Avhich are mueh the sann^ shape as. but are all 
a good de-al under Aveight eompared Avith, tlie typical Avudhyan 
coinage. Wliat does tliis mean ^ It looks to me verv mueh as if 
tliere were a distinct link between these early archaic forms of - bul- 
let coins and the Cliienginai - bullet ’ coins of li)15. That is to sav 
C\at the later Nortiiern ' Ijullet ' coin>.. Aviierevm- i'.sued, kept to an old 

E\'idently the total of .lu account. 

Cf. Reginald le AfaA, Ati ^isKiu Ai'Cffdif, Hefler, Cambridofe 19*^G 
pp. 245 et seq. o ^ , 
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tmditioii and weight ot 185-11)5 gis.. wliile liarn Kluuheng ur an 
t-arly Ayudhyaa Tving found it eonveniont to adapt and improve tin* 
original primitive shape for Ids own purposes. Exactly Avhere tin- 
cleavage between the • bracelet ' and • bullet ' types ot e<dnage came in 
theXorth, and when, must remain a mystery fur the present. But it 
seems to me rt^asonablo to camclude that the • bullet ' type of coin did 
originate in some district of the Xorth of Siam, probably for the 
reasons set out ly Ivuu Vichitr and possibly in, the xith century 
or earlier, and that the Tai of Sukutlxi and Ayudhya in tlie xiiith 
and XLvtli centuries adopted and standardised it as the most con- 
N'enient type for their use. 
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PART n 


I'HF CiHS \iiE OF THE AYUDHVA ( \XP EARLIER) DVVASTIES 


The Marks 

\\1u-ii a ol‘ Sianir^.^.* c'<'iTia^‘(^ turns to tlie actual marks 

on tlu‘ ^Inillrt coiii'^. an»l to i;'ath>^n‘ information, of whatever 

nature it may bo, as to the numbin' of i^-rnuine niark^ that exist and 
the probab}** roiy'ii^ to wliioli tle*y may b»*lonii\ le,* is Mire to be misled, 
for a m)(al reason. 

'Jdiirtx’ vears or nru'e n^'o there was :i eritain Abii Ivulab. now 
a'cithered to his fathers, who published in Siamese a kintl of ^ Guide to 
( ieneral Knowledge Am on 4' many vjther subjta-ts treated, lie purported 
togi\'e a full list of all th(‘ marks on coin^ issued durini;’ the Ayudliva 
[>.n‘i(.d, and at tle^ s^une time t') ascribe' caeli mark t<> its jjartieiilar 
1 ei^n. I have his illustrated list before me as J 'writo, and I find it 
very hard to visualis(‘ mnitally the e<') )1. eaim. and conHdont ‘cheek’ 
ot a man ^\'boM’in, 0/ fhf nb.sv or <hr<rt rrujruxu'. ^olemnK^ s,*t 
«.)ut to fill HI such a tnsk. Vot there it is, and although Xai Kulfib is 
now generally diseredited among '-eholars. these marks and reigns have 
stuck in the* miirG of collta-tors and h.i\e‘ in manv ea‘^r‘s Ijeen accepted 
at their face valm*. 

Xai Kulfib give^ illustration of twi*nty-H\'»* marks as l^elongiim to 
tin* Kings oj Ayudliya. <ji whieh. <[uito ajiait ii<)m the question 
of the ascripti(‘)U of each tt) it ])articular rt*ign. it seems more than 
likely that at least twt‘lvo liavo never existed, except as a Hgment 
of the author > lively imagination. WIe.n I think of the wearv 
hours I ha\ e sp<*nt in tin* yt*ars gone by in st-ircbing for these marks 
in the pawnshops of Rangko.k — in vain, my feelings towards Xai 
Knlab and bis memory ar«* br*^t left unexj)res,-,rfl ! ft is onlv very 
recently that I liavt* been able to reali-.e that practically all, if not all, 
the marks of the Ayndhya dynasty have hern successfullv tract*d. 

Xai Kulfib was not content to turn tin* fuU forc(‘ of his imaginative 
mind on to the pndjleiu of the coinage of the Ayudhya dynasty, but 
he affirms that there wert* aKo forty*six Kings (.if the Suk’ot’ai 
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dynasty, all o£ wliutu • bullt.A' rriii-- with distinctive iiiark'>. 

Ther e were actually only five, or '-ix at tlx^ ino^t. who are at all like- 
ly to have issued such c«'iua;;’e. Hapj>ily. tlie atlein})t t<j illustrate all 
these torty-six marks was a Teat heynnd <'\en Nai Ivul fib's powers, 
and so we may take lea\e (A‘ him, in the hope' tliat iievei- a^ain will 
he lead the collector oi‘ Siamese coins astray. 

At the other end of the scale we liavt‘ Af. d«' ia Louberis the French 
Ambassador wda' came to .Siam in li)S7-S tiMm the Court oi* Louis \1\ . 

In his work entitled Da ^Ir >S/o/n, [)ublished in HilM 

after his return to France, we tind a detailed statement on the Aloney 
and Weights of Siam, in whicli lie makt's tlie following lilunt reference' 
to the ' cuings ’ or ‘ marks 

"* Their mark.'', ot v. liidi theie ao- on each eoiii struck 
.''ide by ^ide in the iiiididle of the bar (.uel nut ou the eiid^), 
do not repret?eiit any tiling known To me, end 1 Inve never 
found auvliody who eould explain their meaning. 

A very modest man coniparod witli onr friend Nai Kulah ’ 

At the end of the worlc a ch^ar illustration is given of the ba^ in 
use at the time of King Narai. anel of the marks on it {C L Pla^r A A 
G t£* f), though Xo, 6* has lieeii disuvii hy him Uj)'-iJe drovn. This is 
the only direct evidence' that ^vt; h;ive regai'ding tlic ascription oi 
marks to certain reigns. 

Poor M. do lii Loubere, but if he could find n<ibudy two hundred and 
dfty vears ago to juter}>i'et the uicaniug of the marks ou early 
Siamese coins, how much less likely am I to tind anyone Still 

I do not feel in quite the same parhuis state as lie axan at this late 
date, and I tliink that a good many oL tin.' marks ])ear a significanco 
which is reasoiiabh' clear. 

Of the sixty dirterent marks which 1 I)nN<' heeii able to l ucoN'er and 
which I regard as genuine, forty-tive a}q»ear on the .standard bat valuc' 
and fifteen on coins of lesser value. Certain types occur in various 
forms, the chief of which are tlie Iu*vbaa'nt pSkrt. Ixajarora), the 
Yanfra (or Cabalistic Sign), the Conch-sliell, and the Lotus (^either 
as a sino^ie dower or in a bunch ). ddie foi‘tv-d\'e marks on the standanl 
hat arc reproduced at tlie (uid <5f tin's cluipter, wliile the remaining 
fifteen arc shown in tdui]>tei 111 ui this pint. 

Although I do not by any means claim infallibility in doterminiiig 
the meaning of all the marks given, I have made an attempt to div ido 
them into groups, with the following result: 
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List of Marks 


Block X’os. 

Anchor 

1 

ih 

, inverted, resting on dol< 

1 

\) 

C onch -sliel 1 , ve rt i cal 

1 

45 

„ . liorizontai 

5 

23. 54. 5h, 5S, (jO 

(with 2, 3, or 

4 jjearls) 

4 

25, 55, 57. 53 

Elephant 

5 

16, 24. 40, 50. 51 

Gariidff (Bird of Vishnu) 

1 

33 

Hare 

2 

4(j. 4S 

Lo t u s (si ngl e . open) 

o 

22. :}5, 3t) 

\ Bunch of Flowers) - probably 

12 

4,(j, 17.21,27,20, ) 
31. 32, 37, 38, 39,52j 

Ox 

2 

14, 53 

Pyramid of Dots (Raja vara) - probably 

O 

O 

10, 15, 43 

RdchasJ (Mythical Animal) 

o 

12, 47 

(between two Conch-shells) 

1 

1 

Mdieel 

4 

5. 8, 11, 18 

1 antra (Cabalistic Sign) ~ probably 

5 

20. 30. 34, 40, 41 

52 


Of the remaining eight, three marks (Xos. 3, 2Si show a cirele 
of 6, 7, and 8 dots, respectively, surrounding a central dot. That with 
0 (lots has no outer frame : that with 7 dots has a single circular fi*am(‘ : 
while tliat with 8 dots has a double circular frame. \Yhat these are 
intended to mean, unle'ss a stylised lotus, escapes me. 

Two others are known in Siamese as Cho D61‘ link (No. 2) and 
ce utiijioiK, or l)6k Madua (Xo. 42). Tl»e Rok mark, which is on 
a very early coin, may refer to the liower of tlie lactiuer tree, or to 
a small weed-Hower whicli grows extensively today, a small ^hamrock- 
like tlower in two colours, purple and Avliite. 

Tile Do/t or 'Flower the Fig-trei* non-existent, but 

there is a legend in connection witl\ thi^-^ mark which is worth recordiim 
This mark is j»opuhirly ascribiMl to the reign of King Ut'umjfon 
( 1 7 58) and the story goes that, while h«* was still in Ids mothci's womb, 
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tlie King, his father (Boroinakut), dreamt that a Avliite monkey made 
him a present of a dower of the Fig-tree, and as the Fig-tree never 
bears a flower, he was so much struck by the dream tliat lie took it as an 
omen and named his son Ufuinpua (Fig), who later adopted the niark 
on his own coins. This story may seem to us now far-fetched, but in 
any case King Ut'ump oii abdicated after a reign of a few months an< I 
certainly issued no new coinage ; and, if the legend has any substance 
in fact, it must have heeii his father, Boromakot, Avho took the mark 
for his own. 

The remaining three marks shown (Xos. 7, 13, 44) have no Siamese 
names, and ** do not represent anything known to me though one 
(^Xo. 44) is said tube like the flower of the Muut'o tree (Frangipanni ), 
and another is rather similar to the ‘ Fleur de Lvs ’ restiim' on a base 

o 

of dots (Xo. 13). As this mark is on a coin issued certainly not later 
than the early xvth, and possibly in the xtvth ceutur}', it must have 
been contemporaneous with the early use of this mark on coins in 
France (cf. Charles Y, 1364-80; Jean II, 1350-64; and Philippe VI 
de Valois, 1328-50). I do not suggest that the Siamese mark is in- 
tended to represent the 'Fleur de Lys’, but it is a curious coincidence 
all the same. 

It is impossible to conjecture what Xo. 7 represents. 

As will be seen, a few marks of common animals are found, such as 
the hare and the ox. The use of these is probably accounted for by 
the fact that the T'ai have always used the Chinese cycle of years 
for reckoning ages, which is denoted bv a series of twelve animals, 
and when we find a hare or an ox on the coin, it probably represents 
the year of birth of the reigning King. 

Otherwise, of those that bear a clear meaning, practically all are 
of Indian origin, and the use of these Indian marks on tlie coins may 
be explained in this way. 

The Tai invaders of Burma and the Shau States were Buddhists 
from the middle of the first milieu ium a, D., and came earh' into 
contact with strong Indian influences. Harvey says that Buddhism 
came into Burma at least as early as the vth century A. d. and ex- 
isted side by side with Brahminisni, and that what the excavator 
finds in Burma is often Hindu rather than Buddhist. In some sculp- 
tures, indeed, the Buddha appears as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

The T'ai immigrants into Siam were, therefore, already imbued 
with Indian ideas and accustomed to Indian syinljuls, whether Bud- 
dhist or Hindu. There is nothing surprising, therefore, in the adoption 
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bv them ut’ Hindu symbols (jii their coina^'e in Siam ^inee eijually 
hero Brahminism and Buddhism have always been in pi’aetico "-idii )>y 
side. Xaturally the ?.l6n aiul Ivinner inriuenees later met with would 
streni;-then the Indian induenee enormously, iait there iK.thin-* 
impr<jh)able in the [)re^um|>tion tluit the e^irly T'ai immi^^’rants wer<; 
alread}' familiar with Indian ^ynib ^Is, a< ^\'itne^sed by the 
on the ‘bivicelet' eoinaii'e. 

The li i^ i» ww iavourite de\iee, -^inee it is us^^mI ly* the 

Brahmin'^ in all Koyal eeremonit''^. and e"'[)eeially to |Mmr lustral water 
on the Kind’s Iiead at his Ceronatio]]. This eiistom still obtains to 
the present daw 

The Eh'i>hintt used in eouiieetion with Siam needs no explanation, 
'ria* White Elephant lias .dwax's bt*en n saered animal in this countiy 
and warn in India, ti u. 

The IE rai ('G*n udij / is tiie famous Bird of Hindu mytholM^y who 
acted as the A'ehicle or Chariot of Vishnu. It is still n-ed t day as 
the Royal Siamese crest, and u[>})i-ars on all Royal >StaudaH-K and 
motor-cars, as well ns on all (doxernment stationery. 

The Lutn-'< Used in Siam both ;is <i sinude open tiower and in a 
hunch, is a '^acivd llower in n-. arly all Eastern counlre.*-'. irtan Eeypt 
t<j (fliina. It i;rows ahundantly in Siam 

The liurlHnrnf / luj jaruiuf or Ex I’amid of Dots, is IX Sanskrit word 
Used ill Siamese to denote a fence which marks a Royal route or en- 
closure, si^aiifyiu^’ that the land enclosed is under the Royal dominioin 
Its Use as a mark is of verv aneimit date in India, as it xvill 1m- round, 
in conjunction with a tretj .uid a svastika. on thr flat coins of the 
Aiallrra Dx'uastx'. which rei^aied in Southern and (Central Indi.i irom 
the middle of tlie nird century n. c. to tlie iiud ceulury A. ir 

The Rfirhffs^ is aixither mytholoi^ical animal irom India. Jlere 
in Siam it Inis Ixa-n xn einhlem of Royalty from early times, as, for 
instancto on the ■ liraer-Iet ’ coina;i'e and exen today there is said to he 
the skin of a undei- the s<-it of the' King’ s throne. It may 

he a memory of tin: Asiatic lion, tlmugh thnt animal is also knowm 
under the name of Sin// or 

Tin' Wln-fl of courso, tlw r uk<'< r^j or - W'ln-i'l of tin- 

Lixv e.f tin Butldhi^l Fnith, and it i- eC.n* lluit <iny King making 
Us*' of this mark must liave l)oen an ndhei':nt of tin; Buddliisi religion. 

The i’( presents n eabah’stie sign w'hich cinues from India 

and which is still in etjmmon us.' in thi> eonntry to ke»jp out evil 
spirits. The person drawing tin; Yu must >uy a prayer at the same 
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tinir. He UiU^t not M'itlidraw tlie }>eii oi* j>t*iieil frum tlic pii]frr in 
♦ Irawiug the tigurt', and the end of tin* 2)i*a}'t‘V nni^l eoinridr witli tlu' 
eoiupletioii ot the drawing. ( )therwise‘ had and nut guud luck will 
result. 

Tin* n>(‘ of thu deuAu/' mark unusuai, a^ the Tai ^vure a eon- 
tinejitai 2)e‘Ujde. and until tin* XVlth eentin*y can have had very litth* 
eontaet witli shi]) 2 nng\ as (j[)[M.>sed to rivei'aa-aft. 

rile meaning ot the eireles ot‘ h. 7 oi* S dots surru unding a central 
d(a is dittieiilt t<j det<*rmine. Some say it is an attempt at a 
others that it is meant to symholize the \\ln.*el. Many ot tin* old 
Xcndhern (small) 'hullet' e<dns have hix (k.)ts in a circle utjon them, 
am II am incliin.*d tr> think that it niay he a stylised Lotim ihuver. hut 
am nut ver\’ sni’e on the 2>^dnt. hint. w]iat<‘\'nr the>e may signiiy 
I hjel tiiat3I.de la Lonhm-u need not hav<“ hei*n su unduly 2 )e^simistic 
on thehscore ot‘ the mark- in general. A little [latit'ut (Vxaminatiou 
M<.udd not. 1 submit, have been unfruitful uf pf^sitivc results 
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The Rat {Tu'al> Cuixa(;e oe Atedhya 

It is manifc'^tly an impossible task to atteia[)t an ascription of the 
coins of Ayndhya to their respective reigns according to their marks, 
with the one exception of tluituf King Xarai, already referred to. I liave 
tliought it best, therefore, after due thought, to give, first of all, a list 
of tlie Kings of Suk’ut'ai and Ayudhya, as recorded in Wood's Hi^forn 
([f Siam, which may bt; regarded as being as nearly correct as it is 
ever likely to be, and then to show by illustration all the standard 
coins with different marks which liave been discovered up to tlie 
present time, grouping them, as far as seems likely, in their order of 
issue. At the '-ame time I give a list of these coins with their <listinc- 
tive features. By this means we can arrive, I believe, at a tentative^ 
arrangemmit of groups of C(jins as belonging to ditferent periods. 

But I must interpose a line of thought which has been sug- 
gested to by H. H. H. Prince Damrong. There is always, of 
eourse, the possihdity to consider that a particular King may have 
changed his personal mark (jr used a sec(jnd mark during his reign 
for some special (X-casion. hut Prince Damrong also puts forward the 
suggestion that the change of mark may not represent a cliange of 
King at alb huf a y>^/o'o(/ of 'niiniing, irrespective of the change 
nf reign. If we take tin* Bangkok dynasty as an analogy, this 
would not be sre as it is known that each King adopti^l his own 
ptu'sonal mark ; but it /.s a p)ssil)i]ity. and as such I mcuition it. 

The reason given hy Prince Damrong for his suggestion is that 
the number of diti'erent marks known is mncli less tlian tlie number 
of Kings wlio could have issue<_l them, but. as Avill be seen later, 
this reason is based on a misconception, for tlie number of marks 
known is actually greattu* than tlu^ number of Kings of Ayudhva 
who are likt‘ly to ha\'t‘ issued new coinage. 

I pro[:K)se, therefore, to keep t<,> a normal classificatinu under reigns 
until there is clear evideix-e to the contrary. The probability is that the 
Kings of Bangkok t<)lIowed some well-established tradition, Jloreover, 
in the case of the animal marks, for instance, these must be personal to 
particular Kings. Tlierefore. tl)e idea of a personal mark existed in 
early days, and if tlie animal marks were personal, why not the others 
I give now a full list of the Kings of Suk’Gt'ai and Ayudhya. 






SitJyofai 

A. 1). 

1. Si Indvat'it about 1230-1270 

2. Bail Mibaiig- „ 1270-1273 

3. Baiii Ivaiiiheui^ „ 1273-1317 

4. W T3ai 1317-1334(1347)0) 

5. T ammarat LiV T’ai ,, 1334-1370 

6. Sai Lii’ Tai (^Tammarat II) 1370-1373 (Independent) 

,, ,, ) 137M-140G (Vassal of Ayudhya) 

7 ,, ( Ill) I40G-1410 (Vassal of Ayudhya) 

AyifjUtjio 

1. Raiiiat’ibodi I (died) 1330-1300 
+ 2. Ramesuen (abdicated) 1300-1370 
3. Boromarach a I { died > 137 0-1 338 

4-4. Tong Lan (killed) 1333 (7 days) 

3. Ramesuen ( 2nd time) 

(died) 1388-1393 
0. Ram Rachat'irat (deposed ) 1305-1408 

7. IndrarfichfL (died) 1408-1424 

8. Boromaracdiu H (died) 1424-1418 

0. Trailokanat (tlied) 1448-1488 

4-10. Boromaracba III (died) 1488-1401 

11. Ramat'ibodi TI (died) . 1491-1329 First Euro- ) 

pean Treaty j 

12. Boromaraclul IV (died) 1329-1534 

4-13. Ratsada (aged 3) (killed) 1334 i 3 months) 

14. Ph*a Chai (died) 1 334-1 54 G 

4-13. Keo Fa (killed) 134G-134S (Mother Regent) 

4 - 1 G. Khiii Worawong ( killed ) 1 348-1 349 ( L( )ver of 

Queen Regent) 

17. Cliakrapat (abdicate<l) 1340-1303 
4-18. Prince 3Iahin (Regent) 1303-1303 


On one pnge AYood gives tlio dnte ir47 : on another as 1354. 
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( diakrap’at (2nd time ) 




(diecl ) 

I .)raS— loH9 

+ 2(.. 

Mahiu 

(died ) 

lobh 

21. 

^laha T ammarat (diiali 

lobM-loPO 

22. 

Xaresueu 

(died ) 

1 YOU- 1605 

2:1 

Kkat otsai-nt 

{ died 1 

1605-1610 

24. 

Song T am 

(died ) 

l6lO-i(32N 


bdiett'a 

(killed) 

1 62{S-16:TO 

+ 2b. 

Adityawong 

(killed) 

16:30 

27. 

Prasat T dug 

(died) 

1 6:10-1 ()56 

+ 2.S. 

Cluii 

(killed) 

1 656) 

+ 2A 

Si Suthmmarat 

(killed) 

1656 

:lo. 

Xarai 

(died) 

1656-1 6tiS 

dl. 

Pet Pacha 

(died) 

1()88- 170:3 

:J2, 

Prachao Su a 

(died ) 

170:1-1700 

:i:k 

T’ai Sa 

(died ) 

1709-17:3:3 

:U. 

Roromakdt 

(died ) 

1 i :3:3— 1 7 5s 

-f :k7. 

fT’nmp’un ( 

al)flieate(l ) 

1 7 5S) 

:hi. 

Kkat’at (Surivil- 




ma rin) 

(dical ) 

1 7 5S-1 7 67 


Til (Inuviuo- ii[) this list ot thr Kino*s of Suk’dtai and Avudhva. 
1 liavt* indicab^l in parenthesis how t*aeh died, whether a natural or 
a viol^ait ileatli, as tliis may htdp to enliven an otherwise tlrv talile 
and also to explain why a gooil proportion of the Kings had no time 
to issue new eoinage before ' shutTiing off this mortal coil \ As far 
as is known, all the early Kings of Suk’dt*ai die<i a natu!*al death, 
hut in any ease all, except perha]>s Xo, 2 reig]i<k(| long enough to ha\c 
issued new coinagts 

It will be s«-HU from the list that tb*‘re were six independent Kino-s 
of Suk'otai before tiiat state l)eeame vassal to Ayudhyci, and that 
tile full serpimir-e of Ayudiiyau KingN reaches a total of thirtv-six. 

Sup[)Osing tliat all the independent Kings of Suk’dtai, except 
Xo. 2. issued separate <a)inage. we lia\e then to consider how manv 
of the Kings of Ayudhya may have done the same. After due eoti- 
^ideration I hav(‘ eliminated the fourteen following: 

-j- ( an be eliminated far as the i^sae of neAv eoinage eoncernod ; 
t’uurtecMi in all. 
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No. :2. 

Kamesuen, abdicate<l. 


4. 

4''’one; Lan, kille^l : 


10. 

Roromaracha ill di(‘(l afttu- 

d yeal^ 

1:]. 

Batsada. killed; 


15, 

Keo Ffi, killed ; 


1(7 

Ivhtu WoraAvunc', killed . 


is. 

Prince Alabin, Keu*ent . 


IIA 

(Auikrap’at. af)dicatt‘d . 


20. 

5rahiii, died ; 


25. 

(Jhett’a, killed : 


2b. 

AdityaAvong kilhal . 


2s. 

(duxi. killed ; 


2!». 

Si SuPammarat killed ; 


do. 

Fthimp'ou. abdicateil. 



4'his proC(‘s^ of elimination rednc-s tho list of • [)i'ol)al)les ' to twentx'- 
tu'o tor Ayiplhya. ami it avo add tho five tor Snk'ot’ai. wearriva? at an 
ae‘o‘re^‘ate ot twenty-'^even I'rdi^'ns Avliicli may liave issued tlieir own 
sepcAvatv distinctive coinae-e. always presuming’ that t^acli Kilpe' did 
c!iaije*e‘ the marks oii tie; coinaet^ to r-onunemorate liis own rei^'n. 

Xow\ if w'e turn to tie* list whirdi tol low's, ot all the standard hiil 
rM)ins Avith different marks kn<>Avu at ])rt‘'.t‘nt-. w'e slrall s<‘e that it 
leaches a total ot tweuty-tour, wddch remarkahl\^ elo-^o to oin* total 
t>t t w enty-^e\'t_‘U Ivinas. 

Tilere are, indeed, tour turtlier coins (ot Avhich tAvo are shown on 
/Vo//' ]". / a /. and the mark' on the third is ilhmti-ated by Block No. 

I r but they are all A\ell under tle^ W'ei^’ht ot the standard fnif eoin. 
and I !ia\<‘ tlier/d’ort- not includtal them in n.y list.'li Some or ;ill 
may, of I'ourse. btdon^ to the Suk'ot’ai }>e]dod. e;irly aii<l [)rimiti\'e rm 
tliey are. 

ddie list r;*iven has hern tlrawn u[) trom coins in my own collection 
and in tliat of the National ^f^soum. as well as ti-om the book of 
photographs mentioned in the Introduetion uiidt'r No. As Avill be 
^eeu. six marks on the list have been n‘(''‘r<h‘d from photoora])hs 
alone, but il has bern possibh^ tri'>m experienee to recognise theso as 
[aT)f>ablv genuine eoins although I ha\'e seen no aetual ^peciimnis, 

d'hei'e arc also phot<Ao*ra[dis ot lA\t) otlna* marks i/ne of winch pi 
couch-shell, set Up verti-xilly) in particular i- popularly attributed to 

The nnrk outlie fourth i.- so \voiu .i- to l)e iicli'-tinii’ui'hnhle, nnd the 
coin itself weighs only 147 iriMin". 
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the first reign of Ayudhya (1350 A. D.), but they both look doubtful 
to me, and I have accordingly not included them in the list. On the 
other hand, if they are both genuine, this would bring our list of marks 
up to twenty-six, still nearer to the total of the list of Kings. They 
are shown under Blocks 44 and 45, 
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4n 

X<;\v what li* any. nan \v(‘ draw l‘n»n\ llr.-se Ijst^ <>1 

('oins and Kind's ^ 

If wr look at tli«‘ li^t nf (•<, ill- tir>t. wt ^hall N.*e that, inrludiim’ 
Xu. 10. <,f whieli two form- am known (old and imw '. tln-rc arc 
tiftc'cii coin- with diti’crcut pcrx n.al mark- which arc all of llic 
'ibnuhiril A\'inlh\'an -hapc. Ry ^tal)dard sliapi* I imain a -haj*c that, 
once it w'a- deHnitcly formed never chan^'cd ae'ain. It i- rcasoiiahic. 

I think, to conclude fi'om thi.-. ( I ) that all the-c tiltteii ci,>ins niay he* 
ash>ij^mcd to the -a me i;'roUp and {2) that they represent the middle 
and later periods of the Ayudhyan dyna-t\' rather tlian tli'^ earlier. 

Xow'. if we turn to the li-t of Ivino-^ of the Ayudhyan dynast \' 
and Count hack to tin* tifteeiith lvin^‘ who likely to have issued 
new e(anaee. we arri\e at Xii. 11. liruiial ihodi II. who reigned from 
I -10] to 1520 A. n. It w a- durim;’ tin* I'eieii of this Ivine- that Euro- 
[M-ans tir-t \i-it(‘<lthe koiut of >iam, and that an actual lieaty 
was -igned hetween ^^iam and Portugal. From. say. 1500 to 1<07, 
when Ayiulhya was finally -acked hy the Burmese and the I)yna-ty 
hdl, i- a period of o\'er 200 year-. 

Idle (jUc-tiou i- : are ^ve justitiial in a—uming’ that these tifteen 
diO'erent marks heleuig to the last ti ft cell reign- of Ayndliva ' \t 
certainly a vei v tempting cemciusion to draw, and it i- equally cer- 
tainly a curiuu- coincidence that \\ e are taken hack to the tir-t Euro- 
'Freaty Taking all the circumstances into consideration I am 
incline<l t(t think that tiiere is -ume justification for doing .S4>m)r. 
])erhaps. it w'cadd he more* accurate to say that the circumstantial 
evidence a\ailahle. sucIl as it is. tends t(.> point in that dire*ction. 

First of all. it must surely he of sonn* significance that it wa- 
during tlie reign of Kamat ihodi II that Europeans visited the 

fJouj-t of Siam, a- far a- i- know n, and that an actual Treaty was 
-igned l)etw^‘en Siam and }^Jrtuga^ in I5LI. rmiew'ed again in 1510. 
giving tin* Portuguese tlie right to re-id* ‘ an* I carrv on trad** at 
Ayudhya. 'renasseriin. 5fergui. Pattani. an* I Xak'on Sit'ammarat. 
Fn)m this ^vc may. J tliink. a —ume that Siam at that time w'a- hecoia- 
ing moi'e settled and mure in contact witli tin; oiit-ide w'*>ri<l. Idle 
^igniticanc*^ of thi- i- streiigthem.Ml hy further argument an*l evidence 
\v hicli wdll app*'ar later wdien *i**a]iiig with the ipiesti*m 4)f tin* * cuts 
*»n tin* c*)ins [ rf\ rinjrs r, I'// a* V III ). 

S*‘cundly. we ha\e the superticiai eNi*hnice that tin* mark- -how n 
on IHofr Vllf a* (Block- 17 x: hS) ap[iear *»u h<ith tin' **1*1 and 
tin* Ht'W -]ia}>e«.. it is higldy iik**iy that thi- chaug*' took place *turing 
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u long’ reign, airl the niily two long rthgiw in the Will .iinl curly 
With cciituric-., were tluiNc oi‘ Truilokaiiut ( J 44?S-l4tS<S) wliicli Mas Far 
From 1)eiiJg a peaceFul one. and liamat'ibodi II ( i4!U -I.32!h. 

I'hirdly I lia\'e l)eeii hunting in Siam For distinctive marks on ■ bill- 
h't' coins oF tlie Ayudhya period For nearly tMtmty years and cannot 
disc'over any marks un coins oF the standard sluipe otliei than thu^<‘ 
^hoM'ii in tins volume. It i'- pi-obabh- then that, except perhaps For 
"'ome <‘xtremri\' rare coins (4‘ certain reigns Mhiich luivi^ been elimina- 
ted hut which may liave i-sued neAv coinage, I jia\e exhausted llie 
possibilities <*F the cluisr. 

Foiu'thlv, oF all th(jSL‘ discoN'ered. the Bunch ol' L^Mus on Pljtft AV, 
Xos. 6 d’ / ^Blocks X: 'lr>\ i-, the oiiK' mark oF wliich it can b‘e said 
that the coin in t[iiestion /ec/ been issiK*d by a ceL-lain reign, namely, 
that oF King Kara! ( Ihoii-lijSS). bicaus*/ 41. de la Loiihere drenv a 
picture oF this mark in his hook. Even in this case it cannot be defi- 
nitely claimed flia.t Xo. G A\as the j)ersi_>nal maik oF King Xarai ; it 
may have been that <jFan (Mrlitu* Iving. Indeed, local tradition tt)-day 
lias it that the K rof (iia ) niai'lc Xf, i) mais tin.* personal 

mark ot King Narai, because Gur^uhi was the demi-god \ ehicle oi 
Xaraivaiia ( Vislnm,): hut the ehauces are that A o. G evs the mark 
oF the reigning King, sincf.' 4[. <le la Louheri; \isited Siam at' tlie \'ery 
end oF a long reign oF thirty-tw(.) years and tlu^ [jred<.iminaut coin Mcaiid 
[>rohabi\' he that oF tlie *.‘xisting I'eign. But \vhether this mark Mas 
that ed King Narai or of one oF his roreiathers, its a[)pearanc‘e <_»n a 
standard coin shows e'_meiusi\ (dy that tlu' stairlard s]ia[)e was ' well 
set’ hv the time oF Ids leign. 

Btairing all tliese points in mind, thm-e srtens theretore. to nu; a 
reasonable' 2 >osvihilit\' tliat tin* tiFteeii mark^ know n on standard coin"' 
b<‘long t*» tlie last fifteen reigns of Ayudhya. and that tin- standard 
shafie itself was set up in the first of tlc'^e reigns, namely, Kama- 
t'ihodi IL k)ne cannot say more. 

^Vs 1 ]ia\e .said, perhaps too otteii cduxidy. it is an im[)c.s'.ihle task 
t<> ascribe each coin to its reign. The only indiiaitioii I can give as 
to its pr<jhahle date is the Frequency w itli wldcli each is ioimd to-day. 

Bv far tiu' commonest coin imvadays is tlu; lla<i lo,//co. <jr LiAus 
I Block oh) M'ith rt/c/rn. of w'hicli tv\o distinct Forms aie knoMU 
(Blocks 40 ami 41 i. This mark can still he Found in (m , nsiderabh- 
'[uantitics in the market by tlie cdlector 

Next in rre<[Urncy ceiiws the ll(njm*r,f ,nid Wheel o) the haw 
( Bkicks 4di and 1 S ), wldch is aho a common coin. 
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After these twu. and a i 4 ’ood way behind, ecines a group of three, 
composed of Ut'ampon (Block -i2\ K' rut or Go.riuJa (Blocdv o3), which 
is known with three different marks on top (Blocks 34, 35 and 3(i), and 
the Bunch of Lotus (King Xarai j. of which there are tw'o varieties 
(Blocks 37 and oS). Tliese are nut difficult to lind, but cannot be 
called common. 

Another group of tliree. the Bunches of L<jtus (Blocks 17, 31 and 
32) are of luedium rarity, but can be found with diligent search. 

The two Bunches of Lotus (Blocks 27 and 23) on the other hand, 
are elistinctly rare and usually liave to be purchased from a collector- 
dealer, though I have found sewa-al specimens in the ordinary silver 
pawn-shops. 

This leases us with the live coins ^laovn in paii> on Phjir fX 
(Blocks 13, 21, 23, 24, and 25). I have ne\er actually seen genuine 
hat Coins bearing these marks, though foi'geries of the Elephant on 
Block 23 are of fairly fre(]iient occurrence, and all the marks shown 
are, as stated, taken from photographs. From their general appear- 
ance, however, I believe that all these coins are authentic, in spite of 
their rarity. 

This completes the tale of the fifteen different standard hat coins, 
and I can only leave it to the reader to speculate on the particular 
ascriptiou of each. The t^yo lists, (jf King.^ and marks, are at ins 
disjxjsal. It might form an interesting jig-^aw puzzle, but I am not 
going to attempt a solution here. Popular tradition does ascribe 
many of these marks to particular reigns, but without any evidence 
or authority except that of TSai Kuliib, and it would be idle to give 
them here, as it seems to me that it would only confuse the issue. 

Having dealt with the standard haJ , we nuu’ turn backwards to 
look at the coins sliown on Plab:^ VII ii' VIII ( Blocks 2 ^ 3; 4. 5 
^ b; 7 it 8; 10, II, 12; 13 A 14; and 15 IG). 

Now I w'ould like to draw the reader’s attention to what has 
proved to me a very interesting discovery. It -will be seen, on a 
close examination, that all the coins shown (except tlie one of small 
value) have ‘ cuts ' in them on either shoulder, wdiile, if the reader wdll 
look again at Plaivi IX, X, XI, T XII, he Avill see that no coin has 
any 'cut' upcm it at all. 

The significance of these • cut^ * is nut easy to determine. Ivun 
Viehitr thinks that the Tai adopted the form of the ‘ bullet ’ coin 
L'om the Chinese ' '^yctc lump'- ol slh er, froui which extractions 
w'er»* nnide by cut^ for trading pnrp<.isr<, tie suggests, therefon\ 
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tluit w'lhju tliL' Lai tran^Loi'iJiud tlir‘ r^il\*‘r inti) tln-ii* <)^v]L 

coinage, tlie^e - cut-'’ were pernetnated hy tradition. I do lujt, Iioav- 
over. agriH* witii thi^? oi*igin of tin* -hnllot' ty[)o ol‘ (M..ii]. ;uid tin- ux- 
])icuuitiijn do{‘> not wtti-'fy nn* iMitin'iy. In tiini*, as lias drt u 
tlin cuts grow ^inallLO- and ‘^nlal}(‘r and tjually disapprar. and in iatin* 
Ayudli\'an tiinos thnir placr is oitcii taknii hv a small elli[)ti(M} nick, 
called JU J^iaun.’sc J/cd Stfii M)r ' ])ai_li-^cnd ') li'om t1j<‘ sliapo, winch 

^viil he found on one sidt> < a* i )tli(n* low' i.low ii (.>11 tlj<* ' tl i igli ' (jf tlic cniu. 
An interesting point has ci im^ to li^ht as a rc^\iit <if a clu^t.- I'xaiuina- 
tion of th<.‘ t^vu tyj>cs sho^\ n mi iV)dr VLIf, A os -7 a' fj, Roth t\'[jcs. 
(a) and (h). not only have - cuts' on i ithcr idc (in tlio cas'- of (h) 
reduced to a minimum), hut aUo sic w\- distinct trao'^^ of a - nick' of a 
rather primitivi' form. 

Tln^ oxplanatiuu usually givt-n tor t!]i> ‘ nick ' is that it was mad'- 
hy tile Chincst', when the coins were -^ent to ('hina for trading })ur- 
{)oses. to test tile ipiality of tlto sjKrr, which in tlie g»‘iiulne cf.ins 
was iiivariahly gu()d. ddicre is good reason for helic\iiig thi'' to ho 
the true explanation of the ■ nick.' dlie ou»‘^tion arises did the - cuts 
S4‘rvc the same* [)ur[)e-^c ' 

It is roasonal-ily certain that ail the cut^’ on the hnllct c<jins weic, 
from their \'(‘ry nature, made in Siam, a-^ di-«tinct from tin' * nii:k ' 
made in China and. as they are '-o unifoian on caeh coin [irohahh' 
hy authority hut after t lie coin had hecn stamp* -d. It is intci-rsting. hi 
this connc'ction, to note that the • hracelet ' (;oins sonnuiiims ha\ c oin* 
single cut in tlie centre 01 two d<‘i‘[) cuts neai* t<g'cthi-r. om- <,n either 
side; while the /,'*/ / oe e*oIn. in addition to the deep cuL clea\ ing 
the cemtre inxaiiahly has one shalliiw' cut icair tin* centr** on thr 
left haiul side. It is ])rohahlc then that the hiillet coin'- at id the /dn 
I't'ta Coins as \vell. followed an old tradition srt ]>y tin- * hrac(di>t 
coinage; and I ha\'c conic to tin* conclusion that tin. si* paiticnlar cuts 
can onlv ha\c he*en made hi.forc issm* to * lay the hody haro to a 
suspicious w'orld. 1 cannot tiiink of any otln i- cxjiLination for them. 

1'his 'n\'es rise to an interesting ri'th'ction. As alreadv stated, tin* 
coins on V[I (cxce['t Ao. j) and on Ploh VflL / h> y all 

shoAv • cuts hut no ■ padi-secd ’ iiiclv. Ac.-. J a on PJnf* VI I [ slow* 
at times both - cuts’ and padi-Nt'cd/ d'hos^^ (,n Phit^A !\\ X, AV. w 
X[f verv often ^ho^\■ tin* padi-*-iM'd hut ni'\ cr a. - ent. ^ 

* ^ I n c///' (M'-e ()i il \ h.i \ c I * oin»‘ , u o ;i c* a 1 1 ( / */ ^ /* ,\ , .\ » ) • } \\ a h .u n> >'f 

cut^ as wtl'i ,ts iho ' [):tili sued nuk. 
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If. as may well be true, tlie ■ padi-seed ' nick w'as made iu China to 
test the genuineness of tlie coin (c'f.. later. ]\i. de la Loubere. who, 
while admittiii'’’ that >iain in had a true standard coiiiaire, 

wistfully adds that there were many false coins about i, and, if as T 
firmly believe, all the 'cuts' were made in Siam, this must indicate a 
change, or an opening, of trade conditions with China. 

It is curious how ditferent tilings are linked together. I have 
several times been a^-ked by iMuseum Authorities to give my opinion 
as to the a])}>roxiiiiate date of the dosing of the Sawauk'alok porce- 
lain kilns, and in my e>^a\' (ni ” A Visit to Sawank'alok ^uiblished 
in the Journal of the Siam Society (^Vol X[X, Pt. 2, IU25), I gave 
my reasons for surmising tliat the indigenous kilns must have been 
more or le--^ moribund round ab(^ut 1300 .A. i>.. cliietly on account of 
lie- presence of i[n.\ntities of rough Chinese early 3Iing porcelain 
still to he found in the Bangkok market to day. imported for domestic 
and not ornamental ii-e. I cuuld see n-j reason Avhy vSiam sliould 
import, at po^-sibly greater expen^'e. quantities of Chinese porcelain 
it lier <.)W u kilns w'eie still turning (jut supplies in sutlicient quanti- 
ties. Equally if China began to ship supplies of porcelain to Siam at 
cheaper prices than those at wdiich the home-made article could be 
}U'odueed, this w'ould also account for the decay of the Sawank’alok 
kilns. I assume that ' safe-guarding ' wvis not knowm in those days! 

Now we have before us one type of coinage wdiich, 1 believe, uevcr 
went to China and another type, w hose beginnings I have tentatively 
placed for ([uite other reasons at the beginning of the xvith century, 
wdiieii was constantly being used as a medium of exchange with 
China. It certainly looks as if a sea-borne trade betwx‘en Siam and 
China began to spring up at the dose of the W'th century, and as 
if this may ha\e been due to the fact that the tirst Treaty wdth a 
European Pow'cr ( Portugal) Avas signed during the reign of Rama- 
Pibocli II. 

Tims, by aj>proaching the problem from iwo entirely different 
angles, we ]ia\e. I think, arrived at a point Avhere w^e may at least 
provisiunnlly coudude that the first nine different coin-marks shown 
in the l^i^t of Clarks belong to a peritxl anterior to that of llama- 
tdbodi, be. b*'t'ure the With century. 

If we now turn oiue more to the List of Kings of Ayudhya, we 
tind only seven Kings (or eight at the very most, if w’e include Boro- 
uiarachd ni. 1 1^8-1 191 ) avIio are at oil likely to hove issued their own 
di^tinctivi' cojnnu't' and thei'eror** if oui* jnvwdrius conclusions have 
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any weight, wl* must go turther bac-k to tlio Suk'ut ai dynasty to 
find the author oi‘ tlio earliest of thc^e coins. It has alwat's been a 
popular assiuaptioii tliat the King‘s of >‘Suk’ot’ai did issue “bullet' 
coinage, but until this assunjpiion recoi^(*d ^ouh: support from the 
evidence of the coins themselves. I was frankly i at her sceptical on 
the point. I now consider it a reasonable eonclu-inn at which to arrive. 

Here again it is obviously impossible to atttunpt an ascription of 
each of the nine marks to it.'> particular r»*ign. All one can say is 
that, judging from the shapes of tli*^ coins on p// and VIII 

and other criteria, xYo. 1 on Plnir yiJ is oldsa* than any of llie otliers ; 
and tluit A 0. -7 is earlier than AA^‘. 5 airl 6*. as it has no hammer* 

marks. As regards tho'^e on Plal' Vlff, I inclim* in thinly that they 
are idl later than tlr.)se on Plid<' VII, indeed almost certainly so. 
iYo. I (with No. ! Avhich has tlie sam*‘ mark', as A’o. /) i'--, I should 
judge, older tlian xVo. J, and Xn, d oldiU* tlmn Xa. b vdiicli is ap- 
proaching the standard tyjM*. 

It appears to me to be jii^t }v}«>>^iblr tliat Xn,<. ! a’- 7 on PI oft' VII , ( with 
Xos. J A* ? on Plf/ff' f' ) b^ ‘long to the ]>rt‘-Ayndhyan period, wliile iVos. 
3, i, o, (C’ 0 on PJah' VI I as well as .Vos. / w g on P/oPc VIII, 

may belong to the Ayudhymi peiiod. If this were ^o, it would account 
for all the seven Kings \\]u) rt^igiied prior to llrmuTt ibi di II . and. as 
we have already disco\'eied fiftotui ditTcrrnt mai'ks iju standard coins, 
ir. from Abas. -7 A’ G on Plol^ VIII onwards, this would seem ttj 
account for all the tw^euy-tvo Kings of Ayuill'iya who ar.* lil>:cly to 
liave issued imw coinag-.- of tin hi* own. I darr not spea-nlatr^ furtlier. 
As it is, I mav be wide of tin- mark and post-dating some of the 
marks on iVo/ex VII <0 VIIL 

Tlu're art^ two otinn' marks, wliicli ace not illustrated on actual 
C(uns, Ijiit wbi(*b are sliuwn on Blocks 1 and if f ]ia\'e "een a spt^ci- 
men of Block 1 and am sa.tistied (d it^ aiUlemticity. but tlu^ coin is not 
of tlie hVd weight and belongs to a \ery eai'ly period. Of Bloek i) [ 
ha^'o only seen a pliotograpli, but from the similarity of its second 
mark to that on Xo. I on Phtfr ['//(Bl-ick 3). and from the gmieral 
appearance of tiie coin, 1 believe tlii" a]^'> to b.* genniiie. 1 (*annot 
say wdi ether it is of the w^eight oi* not. 

Tliis must complete my attem]>t to classify and dattj the standard 
hitf Coinage of Aymlliya. Wdietliei it will e\r!- possible to arri\a* 
at a more satisfactory cijiiehision 1 mu-^t lea\e for tie* future to 
deckle. ft is. however, only i*ight to say that, when I first took up 
the apparently hopeless task of studying tlie farly eoiuage of .^iam. 
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I never tliung’ht it- ^voul^l be possible to reaeb eveii the stage at 
whieli I may claim to ha\'e ai'ri\'ed toe lay. 

There is one other subject wliicli may be brietly touched upon here. 
From the time ot* the coming ot* the Portnguest* in the XYlth century 
until the xviuth ctaitury all kinds (,>f money began to find their way into 
Siam. It* one studies, tor instance. • The Records ot Relations with For- 
eign Countrit^s in the xviith century," publi'-hed by the Xational Libra- 
rv. it will be found that Japanese g(_ildand silver • plate.' English pounds 
st‘‘rling. Spanish rials of eight, and all kinds of uthor dollars were im- 
]>orted into Siam for trading purposes. It is oft*‘n said that tlu^ later 
Avudh\'an usually made of d(')llar vi]\rr and this may well 

bt‘ ti-iii*. .Man\' of thes,‘ dollars still sur\i\t‘. aud I have discovered 
onl\' recaitlv in the marktd Belgian ( 'onfederation coins of 1014 
A. D . Holy Roman dollars ot ITllh and ( Jermaii Epis<-opal dollars of 
1760. With all this pi'ofiision or rathei contusion, ot moin*‘S, it must 
ha\ e born dirhcult tor tie- aecouiitants to kc*ep their books exact Iv. 
and it would be interesting to know bow the exrhange rates wr-re 
hxfd. As far as one can gatleu* it v'as eiitirely a ([Uestion of indivi- 
dual bai'gaining, A\ithiii limit". 

In Janiiarv lOltJ Edmund Sayers ot th»' English East India (ffnu- 
pan\' sa\'s that he was offered by the Ivijigs rt^prestuitative one 
eattie ' of Siamese immey (SO IXf) for 40 rials of oiglit. He counter- 
otfered 4s rials, ]>ut it \v;ns not accepted, and fiiiallv he had to giNe 
48^ rials. 

In Dt ‘(‘ember Ihl.") Richard ( \/e]vs in Firando. .Ja]>an. sent a {*argo 
to Slam containing ■ si\' Imndred |}ounils sterling iu monexo xvhich 
lie wjis ei[Ual to • 2.400 Ja[UiK‘So taels^ and as. acconling to 

I'ldmund Sayoi‘s, -ono eattie of Siamosn money espials 20 ts. Siamese 
and 40 ts. Japanesi*.’ w'e can calculat»‘ that at that time one pound 
steiRng was erpial to 2 Siamesi* /oW or S luff, i i*. that tlie e\c]iang»* 
\'alue of th(‘ fuif was 2 shillings airl 6 p(.*nee. 

It would bo entertaining to eoutine.r this <liscu"sion ot th(‘ mom-tarv 
ditllculties r>f mu‘ f(;r(‘tat litu's in tho Far 1‘last, but it is outsid(‘ the 
scope ot this siirvi*y aid would iiood a moiuigraph to itself to do it 
justict*. intimately bouirl up as it i" \\ itb thet)'ad(‘ of that tiim‘. 
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The S^tAEEK^v (Nmnavie of AYumivv 

T must now deal drietiy \vitli thr marks found on (‘oiiis (jf leaser 
value than the hut, namely, the half-Z^d^, the mJu'ng (T hut), the 
facing (J hat) and the song prn (1/10 hdt), of the marks on which I 
show lifteen different hlocks, and two Flutes ^ XIII <1 XIV, of twelve 
coins each. These illustrate all the different marks that I have been 
able to discover. 

de la Loubere state that th(‘ marlxs oti the smaller cuijiam* are 
the same as those on tho hdf, Hioy may, or pi't^sumabh^ inust, liavo 
been the same in his time, althoui^'h 1 have nover seon any small 
values with tho mark^ he doscribos in his worlv : but to me tlie odd 
thini;- is that tlujse discoverable toalay correspond very little with tlie 
known marks on tlu^ hdt eoi^^, as vill be* seen from the Plates. 

Coin Xo. 1 ( : hdt) on iVo/r XII f which has no mark at all and 
wliicli is undoubtedly tlie r)Mest of the sei*ies sliown. is a smaller edition 
of No. 2 on Plijtr V. 

X<is. 2 cC’ S ( }, tf- I h<ft) show a hare mark { Blocks 4<S -Ih), which 

I have never se^en on a hut coin. U'he second mark on X(k 2 is a 
circle of dots, but X<t. S has the mark sho^vll on Block oF, the inside 
of a conch -shell. 

*Vo. (\ t)uC) has tile same marks as X>>. ) on PJal' Vll (BliM-ks 

T) 6), 

-.Vo. Jf ( I hut) shows the Ihlrjiusf in a circle; this i^ almost a Hat coin. 

Xos. -7 a* 6' (I Sz ^ h<~ft) show a small (‘lephant (Block oO^ but the side 
mark is a conch-shell, which combination is unknown on a hut coin. 

Xu. / (I hut) sliows a circh-' of 6 dots surrounding a central one, 
but the siele mark is not distin^uishalde. 

Xo. 9 hut) shows a lar:;*e elephant (Block V)) with an undc‘ci- 
])herable mark on the sidts and is a long. Hattish coin. 

Xos\ /o, // X I 2 {I, •, C 1 JXrf) all show a conch-shell on the side 
( Block oSy but no mark at all on tic* top. 

If we turn t<) Piute XfV Xos. 1 tC 2 hut) again have an elopdiant 
(Block 51) of a primitive i\p<‘ and a cMur-h-shell (Block GOT Xu. 2 is 
<)f bronze, a c('iu \ery s^Plom seen; it may of ciuir-ehra forger\', 
fi'om which the silvan* ccriting has disap[)eared. 
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•> {[ Jnlt) luis a:4’aiii au rlrpluint on the t<>p witli an uiale- 
t;ip}a.'r;lhh^ liiark mH tllr 

M. 5 ({ I fei‘l [lettV '-line hrlniio’s to til'* h*Jt foiiK Xo. .7 

Mil /Vo/r ]V//<B]nok 17): aurl Xn. [ huf (Rl(X‘k XI} iiuiy heloiii^' 
to Xo. I nil LX'ti* X { Block 27^ tiioiiL;'!! I do not fed at all certain about 
this. 

Xo. C j ' hoh is a hruuze cniu aUo rarn. aud shows an »d^}diaut- 
tiiouo'h it is \ery indistinct. 

3h/s. 7 fn / /all sliow ditt’erijiit fnrnis nf tlw cnncli-shdl which are 
ne\'er set'll on a hot ctan. _Vn.v. o' (Block aO). ( Blocdv oo) d 11 
are all { ha/. X<k 7 (Block o7 ) aid ti (Blotd'C 7)!M ait* 1 hP/. 

dh >. //is 1 / 1 h bo /. 

Block 4-7 {[ but) shows a litirhoX and Bh*ck old: //P/)an()x, 
prosuniahly of the same roi^’ii as the bof, Xb>. w' <ju ploff Vlll 
(Blocks 1 vk: 14). hut tht**-t.* are both takmi from [dotoaraphs, ainl I 
li.ivt* nr>t srt*n tlu' actual coins. 

dhaken altot/t‘ther. tin* small ct)inai 4 '»' o) Ayiidliya is very puzzlini;* 
.nul ditlicult tt> [ilact*. A \'o\v (h‘ tht* coins sho^^m f>n tin- Plates liave 
‘ eiits in thmn and ai’e ]>resiimably oldrr than th** otlc'rs, lait even 
hert*, t*xct'])t lor An. / on PJoft XI 11, F do n<tt feid certain about the 
relative pt'i'iods of any of tiu'in. As fai- as I am coucernetl, thev 
must I'tuiiain ‘ \\'ropt in mystt*ry. I \v<adtl likt* to think that numliers 
of the small ctunae't* witli we 11 -ki town Ayiitlhyan marks still remain 
to bt‘ discovered by tht* I'aruest colhaAta, but I must have i*xamined 
literally tens of tliousamls <,f small coins tjurino'the last tifte<*n vt*ai*s 
(a miserable way of spt'ndin;^ ont^’s [eisuri hours) aid I feel that the 
hope is a ft >1 drn < ‘ue. 
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'riit*r*‘ vtMnain th»Mi the Wei^'hts and Vahn^s ut* tin* crhiuii^v. wliich 
it will hi* convenient c<>u>idt*i' toj^etlu*!' 

< )f Xovtlu_*rn cijina^A'. tin* tlii'<*t* type-^ ■ hmeelet ' coinai^e illii- 
'3tratc-d on P/<dr /// (-7, G --V 7) art* 021 (tlir siiialle*<t ). Ool, and 1885 
L^raiiw, i'i‘spt_‘Cti\'t‘ly. in wt*i^ht. Rockonino’ tie' huJ at 280-28.1 j^rain^. 
this works out at -4- hGf, Jnit, anti H,\ respectively, that is to 

saw as iit-ar as may ht* tie* Tlii t^nnhi' aij and tlonhle. hj nihC mf. 

d'ht'si* Specimens are naturally not sutlieit*nt in number to alhnv t)! 
any deilnitt* conclusions lu'ing tlrawn. but I must admit I find tlie 
cirtaimstance rather otld. as it st^ems to point to the fixing ot tin* 
T^ii fiV'l at a settled weight of its own at an earl it *r pt*riod than I 
sliouhl have expec‘tt‘d. Tie* Aveights td* the abo\A* coins may, ol 
course be purely coincitlentah It* not, then it looks as it the X"or- 
tlu*rn 1"'ai (*ame early into commercial contact Avith the Khmt*i' iVtjm 
whom tlie InfifhGt^jf {turJ ) was borroweth as Avill bo srou later in this 
cha[at*r. 

Anmng ten /.-o k'iin. coins in my posv^.ssion. not of the same hnt 
ot‘ Nurittus principalities, tie* weight Aarics Irom 089 to 0^7 grains, 
that is, from jnst oA’er 4 Inif to 4| Inif. Allowing for ditteren<*es 
in tine* ami place, thesij Aeriations may. it is suggested })e set aside, 
and the eoin ac'cepted as icpresonting the T'ai fin/, \yit\i a little 
weight thrown in for luck, nnlikt* the retail dealer’s custom of to-daw 
As it is certain tliat tle*se eoins (late Irom a period lound about 1800 
i>. onwards, it Is clt-ai'iliat tie* Av»‘iglit ol tlie Tai i(fpl Avas avcU 
ii\t‘d by tliat date, at any lato In the Xortli ol Siam. 

The half furi is also k]iown, and the two sniallei- coins shoAVU on 
iGaft fli^ t (h Weigh I.IO gi*s. an<l 8,-1 gr^., respect! velv. 

As concerns Ventral Siatn. oui principal witness is de la Ivoiibere. 
who. alter ilis<*onrsing at '•oim* little length on tie* various measures 
in iwe in Siam Avhi(‘h le- d(*plort*s as • ->i pen jnstes \ savs that 

•* Their |)ioi‘C'> r^i: luoncv ai e tie* n ue^t, nnd .Oieo^t tlie onh' 

’* (true), rhinos th.it rlie\' e-**, elthoimdi even (‘oin^ nie ntt(*]i 
•• touml w liioh are fahe (a* lii^lit hi weight 

AuthniX Trali^lation fctiiu the Freaalt. 
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•• TiitJ .j.ime lialJH■-^ tothfir To 

“ their laouey. 

‘•'i'hoir uiouey i> all ot’ tlie -auie ^liape anti struck 

“witli the >aiiie iiiarks; only ^ome are >iijallei‘ than 

‘•uthei>. Tlic-\ are ot tla^ ^lla|^e ol a ^tiiall e\liiuler <»r ]>.u. 

very >hort and wliuHy Iteut about the uddtlle, .-'j tiiat tljo two 
“ends? of th<‘ ]tar meet together 

‘‘The ratio of their unniey to our-- i-- thnt tinur Tieal, 

“uhieh tiuly \\eigli< a half-i'eu, i:- v.oitii. ]io\\ever, -u 1 
“^oLs. 

I'ltey have no gold or eo[>{ier Tiatney. ( JoM i's a eum 
“ uiuditv with the hiaines-e and i- woirh I'J. times a^ miieh 
“aNt?iIver, pre-^iiming tliat the jinerie''S' < A* the two niet.ds- i'- 
“ ecjUal 

At the end of the second vuluuie (jf hi^ ^\<Jrk, 31. de hi Loubere. in 
g'iving the actual weights and jjieces of money in circulation, makes 
the following* statement : 

o 

“ Xow these are the names of the valuer of the weiglits 
“and the coinage all together. It is; true that ftome of these 
“names do not represent pieces of money, but oidy values or 
“slims of money, ju^-t a> in France the ^\urd ‘ li\‘re doe-- not 
‘‘signify money but the vuilue of one pound weight of (oppei, 

“ wTiich makes a sum of 20 >o]-. 

‘‘The jjic is worth 50 mti 
“The cati i> worth 20 tells. 

“The tell is woith 4 tkoh. 

“The tkat^^ ir^ a piece of bilver money, and i- worth 4 
“ niauons (salumj). 

“The maijon is a piece of -ilver nioiu-y and is worth 2 

"'JolUltKJ. 

“ The/o^(f^/o/ i> al-^o a [uece of ‘-iUei iu'>ne\ and i> worth 

4 pa) fen. 

“The pape is not a piece <4* money, but is woitli 2 
“ clam. 

“ The i. e. 2 pa pen, a piece of ^ilvor mouev 

“and i" w*orth half a faiuvap. 

“ The dam., too, not a piece of mone\ . but it i.s reckonetl 
“to weigh 12 grains <if rice, as T have been told. 

** It 1 - ot the wei;uhr ot liidi an (Uino . wlaiehy wa tan uckoii that the Imi wa i;:h-> 
2V pounds**. 

N. n. This is also part of the qnotatioi). but lias boon telegated to a foot- 
note for cinivenieiice sake. 
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"•Oil this basis the ticul would \^eigh 7bS gruiub of rice. 

••which fact I have nut tested 

I do not know to what language the word pic belongs, 

"• but in ^>iaui it has a weight ot‘ 1*25 pounds of lb ounces each. 

•• The is Chinese and i" called scJunuj in Siamese. The 
*• Chi/ir'<<e f'ffti f.irlcp fJfp ^^ianiae catl}^^ 'T/d or iacl is 

aKo a Chinese word, which i" called fAtndlioj in Siamese, 6//^ 

'' the Siantp^e ccitl oahj tf'ehjh.s .s tdJtuitie against 2^ 

•• Siamese tatU as stated alove. 

•• Ticrd and i/iapuii ai e ^\o] d> whose origin 1 do not know. 

•• l.)ut the Siamese call them J^aaf and stJLn/. FuiU(/i<f. pope, 

” <aid clatii are Siamese vords.” 

It is interesting to know that all the above weights and values of 
coins were still in general use iu Siam tvlieu I tirst came to tliis country 
in 1008. two hundred and twenty years after 31. de la Louhere, with 
the i;xeep'ljou of the thj r.t which had been replacCMl by the ufL 

31. de la L'juherc has. liow'ever, become confused iu stating' that 
the Chinese half weighs twice as much as tlie Siameses holt, since iu 
fact the reverse is the case. On his own showing, the Siamese holi 
W'.'ighs 2.1 pounds uf l{\ ounces, and dO Icoti {ov 125 lbs.) weigh one 

Actually the Siamese lofti Aveighs 2 2 d and the ptcol ld;3 Aj:\ 

( and not 125 lb-'<,), but this is a detail, and I pass on to an extract 
from tiie Jfjurool ATujf'uiiic}'^^ iu which particulars arc given by 31. 
Fe Fraud of ail kinds of Eastern weights and moneys taken from old 
writers. In speaking of China, it is stated tliat : 

10 tud 1 lati 

100 IaIjL 1 ptrllj 

1 pn‘ (tl Ldd 1 d lb'<. 

From tin’s it is clear that a Chinese /.o/z weighs i | d us it 
still does to-day. and is e^ual to half a Siamese hoJi, 

d'hiis it is also clear that one Chinese Aw// weighs 40 Siamese blf 
(a Siamese kali weiglis SO 6o/). and that, therefore, a Cliinese lufl 
wuighs 2.1 5c7. as against the Siamese tacL which weighs 4 but. 

The further statement of 31, de la Ltaihere that the Siamese kali 
only weighs S Chinese tad is. of course, equally wrong, as this would 
make the Chinese tad e(]ual to 10 bdf in weight, wdiereas it is in fact 
equal to oidy 2 A b<H. 

'Fhe italic> are mir.e hi hutb ea>c-.. 

)•>> 

Unzicme -eiie, t.^me S,T1 (jailb‘t--optembie 1020). p. 00. 
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Otherwise, however, I think that il. de la Loubk*e’.s stateineiits may 
he taken as correct, and they are interesting as showing* tlie weights 
and moneys in use in Siam daring the latter halt* ot tin* XA'ilth 
century. 

The statement that there was no g<jld or copper coinage in Siam 
is to all intents and })urpcses correct. In August lh29. however. I 
was honoured Iw an invitation from His 3Iajesty the King to exaiiiine 
the Royal collection of coins which had accumulated over many 
reigns, and to reduce them to order as far as possible, and I was 
interested to find a gold Ayudhyan ‘ bullet ’ coin of the weight of 
one hdf^ stamped with the Rdcltaivot and \\ heel of the Law. This is 
the only gold coin of the Ayudhyan period known to me. 

The next step backwards takes us to two stone inscriptions in the 
Tai laniruage found in the region of Suk’ot'ai. and dating from 151H 
A. t>. and loob A. d.. respectively. 

In the second of tliese inscriptions mention is made of gifts to a 
temple of the yrlce (or value) of various tanila dg, bat, and sain ug, 
and in the first inscription we find mention of silver to the tveigltf 
of two cluing (koti') and two tamlfi ng {^faeV) while later on a gift is 
made of a ring valued at 7 hat. 

Xext comes an inscription which was discovered at Angkor in 
Cambodia and is in the Cambodian script. It dates fj'om 1414 a. D. 
and in it mention is made of a gift from one person to another of I 
da idle ng, 3 hot, 1 slvng and 1 pty. Xow at just about this very 
period the T’ai had sacked Angkor, the Khmer capital, which had 
then been removed to Kiwek on the S<juthern side of the (ireat 
Lake, and the <iUestion is whether the above denominations refer 
to Cambodian or to T'ai weights and moneys. Groslier is of the 

opinion that, in any case, they refer to weights only, but the inscrip- 
tion seems to me to be exactly analogous to the one ([noted above, 
i. e., a mixture of weights and values (or moneys!. The daudevg, 
we know, was never a coin but only a weight except in the Xorth 
of Siam, and, if 31. de la Loubere is correct nor in Ayudhya was the 
pey (or paye). Bat and siting, on the other hand, were and are units 
of T ai coinage as well as weights. Either, then, the three last units 
mentioned in the inscri 2 }tion were borrowed by the Khmer as a result 
of contact with the T’ai, or they may be Khmer weights borrowed 
by the T'ai and used for coinage. 

Tracing our steps bockwards, there is an inscription frnii Suk’ot ai 
in the Cambodian (Khmer! script of a date round alx>ut 1361 A. D.. 
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ol’ wliicU the ijurlial L'rplied in Siiiniese lias aUn h(a‘]i (liseovrrrd. in 
wliich it is stated that the Iviu^u* nf >>aehaualai-Suk r>t‘ai distrihntt'd 
royal i;'i£ts to the extent nl' • 10 jyau-' ol‘ ;4ol«h H> jyiUii^ ot silver and 
10 ndlliiai cowries’ (in tin* Ivhnit'r ti‘Xtt ^md • 10 00() ot* ,^‘^>ld. 10 000 
»*f silver and 10 million cowi-ie-^ ' (in thr Siamese text). 1 pity tho 
jH,)or wretches; who laid to euunt tho co\\'rie'^ hut per]ia[>s they 
weiithed them out! 

hrol. (Jo<;des. who t dited lUid translated all the iu'^eripti^ais ipioted.*^ ' 
states in a note* that 'jyan^'' is an oid (’amb^.dian weittht. hut lit* 
cites IK' reft'reiico in this re^artl. W hat the meaning of ' 10.000 t)i' 
gold anil silver’ in J^iamese is.it is tlitheult ttj say. "Idn* actual words 
Used in Siamest* are niit ti ini tut (one nut // e which nowadays i-> 
a w'ord reprm'eiiting ' ton tlujU'-aiKl. hut tliere is still ni Use a weight 
in tin* North of Siam ot (me ma a. For instance*, you huy rice* or 
[jotatocs hy the ntfiit, which is (Mjual to about 2S 

Odiu the Siamese text reter to this //o/h, li* it dtu's. /As. oj' 
silver would erpuil roughly OOO hi it at '\'2 to the (h,. anfl *2S [h^. td* 
gmld would h(* etjual to 1 1 000 httf it* gold w'as w'()rth. as iu latci 
times. 12 times the weight of silvor. I am inclined to think this 
is the meaning td‘ the text. 

So tar we have found no earlier evielence of weight'^ or coinage 
dating from tin* T'ai })eriod ot* a'^cendancy in Siam which h<;gan alx.ut 
1250 A. D. hut in V<.lume 11 of Prof. Uoedes Inscriptions*-* will he 
hiiuid a transcription iu the Khmer script from the hast* of a statm* 
of the Piiiddha, This inscription i^ tlnjught to he dated 1 105 of the 
Oivat Kra, i.c. 1 1 Sd a. l>.. and iu it wa* find mention ot tin* words 
and hnnhhmf. tin' first twa^ rrteriing to W(*ig‘hts. i. ( . of 
the metal used, and tin* last to the vahn*. Thus ^vc have the to mhiunf 
used as a weight hy the Khmer in Siam as tai hacdv a^^ llSd a. Ja. 

Tlie strong probability is, then, that tin* Tai borrowed tlicir 
{tif min' iKf) f?*om tin* Khmer, wdn'in they siipersedtMl in Siam, since 
w’cights and measures wa,d[-kuown to the [)cople are not s(> easilv 
changed as Dynasties or Kings, hut 1 cannot as yet discover anv 
evidence wliicli will pro\ ide a clue a^ to wliy the Khmer adopti‘fl a 
standard weight ditiercnt from that of the Cluncse. unless, indeed, the 
hdunc'-e standard bn! itself has alt<‘rt‘d '-ince. tho^e (‘avlv da vs, 

Coede". Uprmbt nt in!4 ^ ,hi X/Vo/*. VnU, I .out II. 

No. 2A, g. it 
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The origin oi* the htU weight is e([Ual]y imkuuw'ii. ljul it seeuis 
eertcihi that this was ikM the weight ut the original ■ hullet ’ coin, and 
that the standard weight ok* the hat, as now known, ^vas intiodueeil hy 
idther the Suk’ut ai or tlie Ayudhya dynasty. A possil>le expUnuition 
is tliat the Tai of Suk'ot’ai or Ayudhya. having acee[)ti‘d tho Ivhiurr 
(tanili'ifij [ht/nlu dij) as a Modght. decided to di\'ido it into fo\]r [)arls 
and to adopt one quarter as the unit ok’ their silvor coinago. d’hi'- i-*. 
2 )erhaps, the most reasonahle conclusion at m IucIi to arrivo. since it is 
M'ell-known tliat from early times tlie biff itselk* has been divided into 
four ^iala'taj. 
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Maxu^actuke of ■ Bt:llet' Coixn 


During the past year the Minister ol: Finance has had the happy 
inspiration to hand over to the National Museum aJl the old instru- 
iiitnts used for making - bullet’ money, or pot diiany, as they arc 
called in >Siamese. 

It is over sixty years since sih'er -bullet’ coins were made for 
currency, but they have been made in small numbers for presentation 
juirposes during the interval, and it appeared that there was still one 
old man leit who had been a pupil of the coin craftsmen in his youth 
and who still remembered how to make these coins. 

Through the kindness of Prince Damrong arrangements were accord- 
ingly made for the instruments to be brought to the Royal Mint, and 
a demonstration was given before the Prince, the Director of the Mint, 
and myself by this old man and his associates. It may be that the 
demonstration which we witnessed is the last that will ever be given, 
and I feel, therefore, that a description of it will find a fitting place 
at this stage of my work on the Coinage of Siam. 

In order to make my description the more intelligible, I have added 
three plates, Xos. XT, XVI and A'P//, showing the instruments 
used, and the different stages of manufacture. 

Let me say at once that the process was mediaeval, and that the 
setting, as it should be, was mediaeval. 

We were received at tlie Mint by the Director and conducted through 
looms and dark passages until we came to some steep steps leading to 
the basement. Down these we went and eventually found ourselves in 
what seemed to be an underground chamber (^actually it was flush 
with the grouiKp, where I at least imagined mvself in the alchemist’s 
den. The atmosphere for the experiment was perfect, and even the 
four men themselves, who were engaged in it, were perfectly dressed 
for the part. 

They all wore the same uniform, rather baggy trousers coming 
down to ju^t above the ankle, and a kind of long smock cut at the neck 
like a sailor suit, the whole of khaki trimmed with dark blue. You 
b it thiit anything might happen in that chamber. 

Ill a coiner -d’ the room was an npeii liearth where two men crouched. 
E'ne wa-- blowing tie; bellow^ and tlie other poking nnd sorting the 
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oiiiber.s ol’ hih ^ funiacc ' witii a loug pair ul pincer>. The otlicr two 
sipiattccl in .'-ilence on the iie>or and Avaited for n^ to take our seats. 

When all was ready, one (.>f these two weighed o\it the silver 
required on the scales — the usual t}q)e in U'-e in the Far Ea^t a sinall 
pan dangling from the end of a short, notched, i\ory rod w ith a sliding 
weight attached — and placed it in the tiny eartlienware crucible (next 
to the sliell r>n PloJ^' XVII )■ The man ^\ith the long pincers (st*eii in 
the foreground of Fhftr .VI") then picked up tliis crucible with them 
and |)laced it in tlu.‘ heart of the ‘furnace'. co\ering it u[) caiefulh' 
with end^ers. Tlie man with the belh>ws (^not the ordinary kind seen 
in Europe, but a double ])iston \vith a handle, which was pushed in and 
out of a long. nari<ov^ wooden box) then pumped away until the silver 
was fused, ^vhen the crucible was removed by tlu‘ man with the pin- 
cers and poured into a water-naaild. T(j <lescribe tliis, it shoidd In- 
said that a third man Sipiatted <>n the floor with a rectangular box in 
front of him, full of watei'. In the centre of this box w'as placed a 
small wooden block with one ^dliptical groo\e in it (seen standing u}) 
on end cm the left of PluJr X l\ behind the larger similar block >. ddiis 
small block was wrapped in cloth, and the Avhole was set below tlie 
level of the waiter, so that, w hen tlie silver was poured from the cru- 
cible into tlie small elliptical mould madt^ by pressing the cloth into 
the groove, the metal was at once coni[)letely submerged. In a moincuit 
or tw'o, by the aid of a certain amount of coaxing’ on the part (.»f tlie 
man in charge, the si h er was smooth and set, and had takc‘u on the 
sliape of a short, elliptical bar, tiattish on the top and rounder on the 
under side, when- it had been pressed intn tlie mould. It looked 
rather like an elongatc'il ‘burnt almoncF sweet {PloJf- XV/I,J). 

Xuw' the craftsman took charge. He hr^t of all took up the 
chisel and hammer seen on .VI" and made two }jaral]eh -'halhwv 

eross-cuts on tlie llatter side of the coin near tlie middle, by this 
means bending the coin slightly, presumably to 'xise the '-train wdicii 
liammering the sides (P/o/c XV IV /)• 

He then set the coin up on one side in one of the shalhnv holes in 
the iron anvil (of whicli two are seen standing up on end (ui the right of 
PUik' Ad") and gave the side facing lum several sharp, shrewd blow'- 
with his hammer. Wlmn he had tinished one side tc) hi^ satisfactiem, 
he turned it round and hammcr(‘d th*‘ <)tber side, until the coin had 
assumed its proper shap*'. He then gave it a final tap on the top, 
and tht‘ process warn compl'to. oxcept for the marking. "j /o in 

Pkift XVII show tlm ditfereiit stages of this hammering. 
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Tlie Director told me that an expert craftsman would complete all 
the haminering in five blows, but our demonstrator took a good 
many more than this number, as naturally he had had but very little 
practice in the past. 

The stamping of the ceins we did not see. as all the dies are still 
jealously guarded in the Royal Treasury, but we were told that 
tliis was carried out on the elephant bone seen on PluJt' A'T/, where 
the whole bone is sliovn and also the used portion enlarged. The coin 
was placed in one of the holes made in the bone, and tlie stamping 
A\as done hy hand, by some form of punch. It was explained that 
the I’easun why an elephant bone was used is that it is just the right 
cun>i>teiiey to stand the impact of the punch without splitting, 
wood, and without spreading the shape of the silver, as a hard metal 
bkck w<3uld do. 

Of the other objects shown on Pbjtr A'T, the scis.sors are used for 
cutting tiie ing«.t silver, the shells are used for weighing it. but the 
two tlat, narrow <.>bjects on the left in the foreground were not 
hreaight into play, and their use is not known to me. 

It is estimated that in former days the number of -bullet’ coins 
which could be turned out by expert craftsmen from a single mould 
as about 240 a day, ancl as there were ten moulds in use in the 
rally years of King Mougkut’s reign, the total number coined would 
be about 2.400 a day. How inadequate this number grew to be is 
-hown by the request of King Mongkut to vSir Robert Scliomburgk, 
the first British Consul to be stationed in vSiain, in February 1858, 
to obtain for him in England a minting press and machinery capable 
of turning out about 100,000 l)ut a dav. 

This M'as due ti> the opening up of the coimti*}’ to foreign trade 
nfter the signing of tlje Bowring Treaty in 1855, and to the acute 
shortage of silver coinagt^ which ra})idly took place. Before the 
muchinei y could he installed and the needs of the trading community 
supplied. King Mungkiit had been ' ►Idiged to resort to the expedient of 
"tamping 5[exican dollars A\ ith the letyal inai'ks of a MuttfjkvJ (Crown) 
end ii CkifkfV, and of permitting their use as Siamese currency. 

1’hey were, e.f couisc, uithdrawii as s<j(jn as the supply of new ilat 
‘•“iuage hecanie jnleqUcite. and to-day are extremely rare, I myself 
'»nly ku'ov i>[ tlo’ee examjiles, nn*' in tlie Xational Museum, one in 
Un pii\.0e ct llertion of the late II. S. 11. Ih-ince Idya, and one in 
my own coUrrtioii. There mu>t no doubt b(‘ otber>, ])Ut 1 <lo not 
kutiw uf them. 
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Doubtful Avudhyax Coins 

From wliat luis before it AA'ill, I am sure, be realised that, in 
tin* pre-.ent state of unr knowledge r)f Siamese^ cuinagLe it is impos- 
sible to state definitely in all cases whicli e^ins are genuine and wbicli 
are false, and I have tlier(‘fore included out* pjato, XVI 1 1, ->In)\\'ing a 
group of eight eriins ^^'hieb I liaa e aet|U]rt‘d gtauiiiu^ at \'arions 
time'>, sf)metimes ala<, at considt‘ral)lo expens..*, but which I no\N' 
consider to be of doubtful authenticity. Some of them, I am reason- 
ably satistied. are forgeries of rare c<jins;()ne of them, I ])elieve, does 
not exist as a genuine coin, lln* others, eitlnu* from their sliapi^ or 
weight or their marks, are all doubtful. 

X(K 1 can only be described as a A'ancy’ sha}>e, \vhich. except for 
Xo. I on this same plat**, is unknown in tin* annals of Sianies«‘ coinage. 
The marks on it are, 1 think, inteirled to be. on top, an elephant, and 
on tin* side, a conch-shell, but they are very crudely inadt^ hv an 
unskilled hand and their form is not acceptable to the trained eye. 
There are distinct hammer-marks on both ends, nndei*neath, and the 
cents’ are not at all even. Lastly, the weight is exactly 292 grains, 
i. p. that of a and this is highly unlikely in a [)resumably verv 
early coin. The only thing in its favour is that the silver appears 
to he of go(jd ([Uality, but this would he an (assent iai, even in a ft)r- 
geiy, if -cuts' ai'e to he madtx I cannot accept it as genuine. 

J tO J considered t(')gether, as they ])ear tlie same 

marks. These, wdiich are three in number, represent on one side the 
Bunch of Lotus (Block 17), on tht‘ other sid<.‘ the Wheel of the 
Law (Blo(*k and, on the* top, what a})[)ears to he a dog. a fox. or 
a wolf; at any rate, it is a dog-like animal with large ears and a k>ng. 
bushy tail standing up on (Sid. Ileri; the resemblance between the 
two coins ends. 

Xo, J weighs 22S grains, and has two small cuts, hut tlie shape is 
in no way similar to Platfo VIII, Xo, I, which it is obviously intended 
to imitate (^siiice tin’s is an undoubtedly genuine coin with three similar 
marks), and, to my eye, it was made in the Bangkok period. Wv 
chief reason.s for saying this is that the ridge in the centre is high, 
and that the coin has n<M those single clear hammer-marks of the 
Ayudhyan period. Indeed, the shape is bad. 
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X(K '? w 11-S i^nains ( *2 ^lain-- uiL>ri‘ tlmu a wliich js 

ill itsrjf ,siispiei(.n^ in ‘-nali ;iii < 10 aial it'- --liapr resembles that 

of Xu. 1 oii tin-- Plate witli similar euts* and luiminer-marks. It is 
eloar also that tin* BniuOi < t‘ Lotus mark a-- slujwii in the illustra- 
tion. is incomplete: ami it is very odd that to'eii ^\'ith a rna^'nityiii^' 
i;'lass there is iiu sii^ai to be sreu uf the remainder of tlie mark below 
^\'here tht' cut’ has di\ided it. as L ^»*eii. for instance, on Pluh‘ VII L 

Xo. -i 

ddie'-e t\\o coins mimt 1 fear, be bah rejected. 

Xo. 'f. \\ Itli its ciuly eud< is another strange shape, ^vhich 1 have 
not niet eke where*. Idle marks on it are similar to those on PluP 
VIIL Xn,<. d cV 6‘, and the only thine* against them i^ that neither c)!’ 
them is (juite (-(anplete. The -cuts also liave been rather clumsily 
made and are nne\en. but tlie silwa* seems to he of good <[uality. 
'The wei-d)t hce\'ever. is exiictlv 232 grains, and this is what gives 
ehiefly i ise to suspicion in such an <jld coin. 1 liesitate to accept this 
eoin. hut 1 am not prepan‘d to I'eject it detinitely as yet. 

.Vo. 7. whicli has tin* '-anie marks as o. 4- 1 luu e little hesita- 
tion in pronouncing to he a forgery of Flafe VIIL Xu. o. Its weight, 
again, is 233 grains, and the shape is undoubtedly that of a Bangkok 
eoin. Tlu‘ sliapt* and M'eight are. indeed, the eollector's h*‘st weapons 
against tin* modei'n forger. Avho nearly always makes In’s .specimens 
a full Ijof w'eiglit. witliout any allowanct* for wear and tear, and has 
«*vidently nut studiefl earefnlly the ditfereiKa^s in sliape between the 
Aytulhyan and Bangkok hul 

Xo. d is also, witli out doubt, a forgery — <jf pfuh' JX. Xus, d it 6' — 
and tor similar reasons. The ^^’eigh^ is nearh' full at 230 oTaiiis 
aiul the sides, whicli ai*e partly rounded, liavt.* ridges made hv double 
hammc*r-marks. a featur<* rif the Bangkok coins wliieli is m^ver si-tni 
on an Ayudliyan coin. 

A o. 7 appears to he a tbrgery of tlie Anclioi* mai k. seen on Plat*' 
IX. Nus, 1 <v j, though the mai'k on the top i^ not tlie .same, being. 
<4>}»arently ( for it is partly missing), a hmr-spoked w]n*ei in a double 
circle witli dots hi*twemi tin* spokes. Tin* weiglit is plausible at 227 
uraioN, hut the ->hape is ]»ad. and smells of Bangkok. The ridge in 
th»* c,‘i)tJ*e iv high, and tin* hummer-marks, thougli single, have not 
that ch-ar I’oimd a])])ea]*;iiicr* as in Ayiidhyaii times, f do not like 
this coin 

d'- *■' By i-iglit it shgiild not appeal' li.-iv 

at all a' it r|oe-. not prntr«^ to ho an .^ymlliyau r-nin, whether genuine 
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or false, Imt as I cdunot it a whoh* plat*/ U) I liave in- 

cluded it in Flalf’ A'r/7/. The marks are. on the slile. a two- pronged 
fork, and, on the top, five dots surrounding a central dot. in a singh* 
circle. The dots are separated by shortened spokes. The weight is 
23G grains. 

For years I have been told that the -Fork* mark belongs to the 
famous PVa Tak, wlo freed his country from the Burmese yoke 
after the fall of Ayudhya in 1767, and who reign^al as King in 
T'onburi, opposite modern Bangkok on the \ee'<t bank of the river 
Menam Chao PVa, until 1782 when he unfortunately went mad and 
gave way to his principal general, Chao P’ya Chakkri. For years I 
have searched the shops in Bangkok for examples of this mark, and, 
although I have a number of them in my possession, they all liave 
differences in shape and marks, and I cannot accept any of them as 
genuine. Here, the coin shown is obviously a forgery and a bad 
one at that. It is over weight at 236 grains; the shape is late 
Bangkok, and there are sharp, distinct ridges made by double hammer- 
marks on both sides of the coin. I am not at all sure that the metal 
is silver ; at least, it does not look pure. 
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The lNTEREE<i\T'M OF P'vA Tak { 1 7li7-l 78:^*) 

It is a ditlicult ({UL-stiuii tA wlietliev P ya Tfik ever 

iiuy nwi). hikI it’ luMpd. wliat mark or 

Ilia I ks lio a<lo}»t<al. 

Tt) my provioim 'L*k on tlm (*(»ins oi tin* Bani^'knk dvnasty 
\^)k X\^ni, Part 8. |>am-s 1 04-7) ) I u\-m inclined to think that both 
tlio niarks popnlarK^ ascribed to tlu* Fir.st Rei^’ii of tin* Ban^i^’kok 
d\'na'>t\'. naniolv tin* Try cominonly cal]<*d Kri . {PluJ^ XIX. p) 

/bndo'/? or {V}nfr XI X^ o). actually beloni^vd to Chao P'ya 

< liakkii. who in 1782 i-aised himself to the throne of Siam under the 
''tyle and title of Somdtd P'ra Buddha ^ ot Fa (His ^Injesty the Loi*d 
<a‘ tin* ilii;Iiest fleii\'en). 

Tin* r(*a*>ons wliieh I ea\e for this ‘>[)inion will lx* set*n from the 
n 'llMwina' extract takt‘n from the abo\'t* work: 

‘•'File (luo-^tiou is still sometime^ df'hated ^vhether the 
••L‘ii-lier of tlio^e two '>tanips, tlie 7V/, 'should ))ot ho as>i^iied 
“ tt> the iutoiTOLrinnn of P vA Tfdc. A. Mar(|ues Pereira, in liis 
** little w oik vM’itten in I 871), e.-ito^orieelly allots the 7k’7 inni k 
*’ to l^A'a Pak, thoneh he irive^ no authority for doine’ >o. 

•• « )n the uhole I alii :ii 4 Miii>t this >u[>jj()'.iti<m and an in- 
•■rliiied to mrree with tlie modern opinion that both maiks 
” Itetm^ t(> h'hao jyvfi (diakkii. 

“Tlna'eaie many Ko-^oim in fa\oin (jt tin-. Tntliefli'st 
‘‘ plaee. after the fall of Aymlhya in 17r)7 at the iiands of 
‘Miie Ihnmie-e, eon-tant ii'i*e:ridLir tlLditine went on for some 
•' ye-u'-, and P'ya 'J ak mnst have ]>oen kept ])n-ilv ocenpied 
“in suhdnimi the rountiyside. He had riioreo/er no settled 
“)’.ipiral citv, ,ind he wa- jn'ohahlv content to on usiim 
“ T he A \ iidh van tieals. 

“Secondly, on thf* 7’y’7 (oln^ a[i])ear> the Chalrn or 
“ l)is(n- ft>i’ the time {linfe I. Xo. and tiii-. mark 

“ha^ remained coimtant tlu’oiti,di all the ^uca-eedinir reiirim a- 
“the 'lyna-tie m.irk; and Chao ]*‘ya ChakkiT wa- not <*f the 
’•^ime family a- P’\ a Pak. 

“ ’l'hii*.|iy, thfci e i- the -imilai'ity lnAween the name of 
“the Knm s family, and tho.-e of the two mark> cliosen. 

' ll-iv ai..ui, oil AY A'. 
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‘'It is true th.it tin* name ^Haihhrl is un»‘ \\uL'd in 

‘‘ Siamese, OL a Saii'^kvit woial laeaninu' ‘stroniif' or ‘power- 
‘•fur ; whereas Chakra ami Trl (or Krl) are two distinct and 
“separate words; l.)ut the ^imilai ity between them is too 
‘•'>trikin^^ to be a coincidence, and one iim>t infer that the 
“ Iving cho'^e the two symluds named on account of iheii- 
“ re'^emblance to hi'^ own name.” 

After a lci[)se of seven years since writino- these words, I have 
(*a refull V craisidered onet‘ in(;re the n^asons o*i\'en. and I innst 
flank ly admit that tliey still have weii^ht with int\ 

At the same time, during tin* ]a[>se of y(*ai s. curtain other evidunc** 
lias ('ome to lielit wliicli needs to ht* I’ucorded her**. 

First, there is tin* fact tliat I cannot find a i;‘ennine coin Avitli the 
•Fork’ mark mi it, anil I am roasonalily convinced that sncli a 
14011 uint* mark does not exist. 

Secondly, as previously stated, dui'ino' the past y<‘ar the* ^[inister 
of Financi" has handed over to the Xcitionai Museum all the in- 
struments still existine’ in the ^lint for makine' the A>ulh*t mon(*y, 
as well as impressions of all the stamps or dies used for makinif 
the marks. Fhese stamps include all the main ones ustsl dindni;* 
tile Banc;'kok ]"lynasty (P/o/e XTX. ■> fo dl) with the exception of 
the TiC {Flafc AVA', /). Fheiemay he* some sionilicance in this fact, 
if the instruments, ^vhiidi are obviously of sonu* ai4-e, have b(*en 
carefullv hept, as well as the stamps, wliy should the Tr~t mark In* 
missing ? 

’'Phere is a third fact, to wliicdi I alluded in my pre\ ious \\ oi*k. but 
to svhi(di pier] laps I did not give sutPicient atttmtion at the time, anti 
this concerns the haiiim(u*-marks on the coins. I'lie earliest coins 
with the Tr~( mark have one single hamme)*-mark on each side, as on 
tin* Aydhvan though later ones In-n'c* partly single and double, 
or wholly doiil.ib* marks. The i‘oins themselves, however, ha\e not 
that detlnite standard sliajie nf the Ayndhyaii traditie)n. Vbth XIX, 
/, shows the standard Ayndhyan type with tin* single, clear hammer- 
mark, whiit* Flah' XfX, / show's the st.indard Bangkok type with tin* 
double hammer-marks and the ridge iii tin* middle. 

Lastlv, we liave tlie cati*g<)rieal statennmt (d* A. AraiN[Ues }\‘reira, 
w'ritten tiftv years ago and givt*n as an ae(*epted fact w ithout any need 
for evidence, that the T/'/' mark belongs to PVa Tuk. In the light 
of the new evidence, this statement ol^viously bieirs more w’eight 
tlian it did at the time I first wrote. 
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Suinminii' np all tht- now available, it M'onld seeia as if 

we iiiiibt arrive .it one uf two eoaieliwious, I'itlier tijat (1) Pya Tak 
i-^siied no distinctive coinaa‘‘‘ <^f bis own or (2) the Trl mark is the 
mark r.f In’s reiu^iL 

in the absence of dt^tiniti* evidence. I prefer to leave the que.stion 
tiler.', and I do ^o because I '-till tind the second reason given in my 
jfrr^\ i<>ns ^vo]'k^ whicli is a positi\'e one. a serious stumbling-block. It 
i-' hard for me t<i acct']jt the fact that the new dynasty of Bangkok 
was willing to use the same dynastic mark as P'yfi Tak. On the 
same analogy, it is easy to nnder.-tand why the Tudors did not adopt 
the same de^igti^ as tlie Plantagiaiets in England. It is human nature. 

One p hilt ot* interest emerges lastly from a comparison of Ayudhyau 
.and later cein-. None of the Bangkok (or possbhe P’ya Tak) coins 
ar.‘ sn \vell made as thost‘ uf Ayudhya, and it looks as if, on the fall 
ol' tliat capital, tlie family of skilled coi in makers was dispersed and 
tie- art was lo>t. 
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I Hiring iny jourib^rs Xortli and South in the yast twenty year^ f 
have gatliered a iiuinher piec*e^ nt* metal wliicli have been repre- 
sented to me as in nst* at some time r)r anotliei*. and for sr nte purpo-'O 
nr otlie}-, as a medium (»f exeluinge. 'Idiey are not in any ^vay <*on- 
neet<‘d, as far as I kin>w. witli the T'ai system of e<tinage as it lias 
d<*ve]opt*d in the course of centuries, and I ha\T* not thought tit to 
inciudt* tlnun in m\' general survey. But. in order to makr* this 
Work as complete as possible, they sliould find a niele* somewlnu’e, 
ami 1 lia\e accordingly rt^legated them tr> an ap])<*ndi\ with two 
]»Iates of illustrations XA" and XX/. 


Phffr XX 

Ao. / comes fi'om tln^ Xorth of Si<im and app(‘ars to be of i-cason- 
ably pure silver. It is calh‘d in that region ‘Pigs Moutli money, 
owing to a fancicfl resemblance to that ill-favoured animal, but it is. 
in fact, a large, hollow, sliell-lik'e piec»‘ of metal, w(‘ighing 1.1 hs 
grains, or slightly more tliaii H\'e />e7. and seems more* likely to havo 
Iteen made in imitation of tlir largest typ^* of eow rie-shell. T eould 
not disc()Ver tin* use to wliieh tin's paiTi<^*nlar kind of money was piit 
in the past ; it is nncommou nrn\ . 

A"o.s. / tb S can he e<')nv**niontly eo]isid(U*ed next. Thes.- pikers of 
mont‘y. oi* tokens, winch imu' bo found in sets of tivie also eoun* ti'oiii 
tie* North of Siam airl are called Ab/ee. 7/<7 ( shell-mom'y ) or A^/e// 
7b/.. ^riie l.argest and tin* smallest of the s**t, ^\hieh are tin* two 
shown ln*re. range fjoni a si/»* of 2^ inehr‘s 1)y in(‘he>>. to a tiny 

pieci*. j of an inch sqiiart*. 

They aro made of silver allov in tin* shape of Hat oi* almost tiat 
shells. ( )ne side t^that not slnoN ii) is partly hollow and partly eo\ t*red 
with a yellowish-red suhstanm* \\hich I am told is tin* burnt yolk of 
a chick».*n’s eg^i*: the (')ther side, whieli is slight h' eonx'ex. is l)laek and 
rii)bed or corrugatt*d, as st*en in the illustration. 

[ understand, on reliable authority, that tliesi* tol^eiis were and 
still are, made solely f<ji- use in the ceremonies of marriage and di\orce 
in Northern Siam. Whoa a man uiarries, lie ^\ill give so much 
Weight in •shell-mont*y to tin* parents of his bride, and if he di\'orces 
his wife, again In* must pa\' according to his position and means. 
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They represent in fuel the ‘purchase' or ‘release' money of tlie lady, 
as the case may he. The tokens sliowu weigh 1.064 grains and 64 
grains, respectively. Others of the set in my possession weigh 503 
grains, :26<S grains, an<l 107 grains, respectively. 

Xijs. ?. •/. & ^ may all hr considercfl together, as they all come 
from the Xortli and Inive a certain affinity with tlie ‘ sliell momw’ 
jn^t ilescrihed. Xo, ! has a shell-like cavity (»n one side and is ril)- 
heil (’u tlie her : it a No has a kind of handle, hroken oft*. It seems 
to h‘-‘ made of copper ^\'ith a thin coating of silver, and weighs 1.002 
grains. Xo. -/ has no cavity, but is Hat on one side with a slightly 
ribbed siirfacte and con\'ex oii the otluu* (that shown?. It app»ears to 
he made of siKtu* alloy and a No wt.‘ighs 1,002 grains X<k is. in 
e'^sence, tiit." same a'. X<K except for the projecting luimlle, and 
^veiglls 154 grains. All three ai'e partly covered A\ith • cliieken 's 
rgg' on one sid»-. I am disposed to tliink tliat t]iry ai'e put to tlie 
-nine live as tlie X<f(n^ lino 

X<fs, 5 (C also come from tlit* North of Siam, hut ha\'e not ap- 
pareiitl}^ heen in general use; at h-ast I have only found tlieni 
in the Xfin region, on tlie e*astern border. They are con\ex on the 
marka*d sidt*, and concave (ui the f)ther, as mav be seen in tlie 
ilIu-ti‘ations : and fin- want of a hotter name T call them - leaf ’ mouev, 
-iace the marking resembh-s tlie veins of a leaf. Xn. .7. wlii<'li is of 
opper i>r a coppm* alloy, weighs 555 grains : while A5>. fy whicli ap- 
pt*ars to havt‘ an admixture of sihan-, vnn*ghs ^74- grains. 

Tlierf- i^ no rviihmct* to sliow when any of the tokeiis on tliis 
plate vrfn*- tlrst nuuh- oi- hv whom. 

pfntr XXr 

'The first livi- hullet-shapi-d pii'ce'. on tliis plate wei-e Krnt to im‘ 
iH>m '^upanhnri. Noi‘tii-\\'est of Bangkok, hut without an\' comment 
:!- to their pi-riod of n-e or theii* origins tor'- ; nor can I discover anv 
• \jd'‘nee to af'connt for their prt-s<aic*-. 

'I'liey are Dot of ^ilvm' nv Copper, hut are of very light weiglit. and 
tb*> r.'pwrt of Mr. H. .1, Blendm-leirh of thr Briti-h 5rnseum. wlio 
kmdU’ •‘xamiuefl tliem, gives tlie following analvsis . 

••'Die i^innie-c coin sent me i> nut puo^ iiiet;tl l»ut i>“ 

‘ >m po-erj f>t the native c'lpmu- -nlphid*.^ • copper i;l;iiiee 
•* -'*:ic*time- c.illed chalcocite. 'i'hi> is otfher iutcrestingy’ 

‘-.mil iiniipie surely, ;is it must be a didicilt matter euNting ’’ 

“‘this -uhstiincc lAvin^^ to its tendenre to }»urn .at lii'dN' 

' o 
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“ telilperatal*e^. I couid detect iiotliing further in the 
••>[‘e(*inieu >‘ive a tiuce of chloride and of iron 

Cheiiiical ressults were checked hy n “^ipecitic gi.tvity “ 

*• determination, the value obtained being about o. M. lhi> i> ' 

*• quite in agreement with the figure required l>y cupiou^ ’ 
.'^ulphide 

The weight.s of the cuius show a are as f<dlow's: Xi>, /. 2^1S qraius; 
rVo. J, *220 graius: Xo. -7. 23d grains: Xo. 121 grains. Xu. J, lid 
grains, tlajiigli tlie two latter are about the size (jf an Ayiulhyan tn/, 
and Xus. 1, A *7 are considerably larger. 

The marks upon the coins are very crudely made, as iiideetl are tiie 
cuius themselves, but they appear t'-> re[>re^eiit either a tiower, '>r an 
anchor, or a Mo.if/Lat (Crown). The most singidar thing aliout these 
coins, however, is the presence (Jii either side of two Cambodiau 
characters, of which the first is bffJ, while the second is not recogniz- 
able. The characters themselves do not seem \'ery old. Their meaning 
is unknuw'ii and, iis these coins mostly ha\e small holes through them, 
I am inclined to think that they have been made for Use as amulets 
and have never been used as coins for currency purpose^'. 

The same applies to Xos. G tV 7, which are not of chalcocite hut 
oi some heavier metal, probably bronze. 

Xo. S comes from Xak’bn Si T’aminarat in ^southern Siam, and is 
ahvays said to be of great age, povssibly from the first milloniuin 
A. D. Small hoards of them have been discovered at times, but, 
outside the National Museum, the coin may be vsaid to be rare. It 
appears to be of silver, and weighs 2!) grains, wdiich is exactly a / 

(1; lj(d). This may be a coincidence, or it may point to a much later 
date for its issue than is generally su}>pused. 

The mark on the obverse is a kind of Maltese Cross formed hy 
pressing out the design, d'he reverse is blank, Tliere is no c'videiice 
as to its period or its value, or its use. 

Xos. 9 to /-b ^vliicli cuiii})lete the IMatc. are of a certain liisturicai 
interest. They are rerl clay seals, stamped with th»‘ Lotus-tiower 
{Xo'<. 9 (V ib), the KivjnG, or Bird'W'oman, of Siamese mythology 
(Ao. 71), the lujrbni-ii i^Ao. / 7), tlm Hare (Ao. -/•>), or tlie Cock 
(Xo. 17}). It is rocordetl in the history of Siam tliat during the reign 
of King Buruinakut, in the year 174-Ir. the supplies of cowrie-shells 
fell ^hort f<H’ use as small change, and that tluse clay prftkcfh, as they 
are called in Siamese, were issued by royal authority in their place. 

They are. tlierefore provisional cow'rie-.diells and today are siifh- 
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ciciitly I'liVr. It not known whether the bize inude any dirtVrence 
to the ^'cilne; [)rol)ably not. as ilh‘ many ditierent sizeb ot' cowrir- 
^liells were all oi: the bauie value. 

Finally, althon;^'h I personally have never seen any examples, I 
umlerstand from Major Seidentaden that the Kui (a tribe of Xortli- 
Kastern Siam, in the Kompong Soai district) formerly n\ade and used 
.1 lozenge-shaped * ro'ti money, A piece of this money seen by him 
was id cm. long, d cm. broad, and ha<l a thickjiess of 1 cm. Its 
weiglit was 20U grammes. According to Aymonier. in 1884 ten such 
pi( “cs.'s wrre worth one hffK and tVairteeii went to one Piastre'. 



THE AMBROSIAL CONFECTION IXimsI 

hy 

H. H. Prixce Bidyalankaka.va 


The Siame;5e bu-eetuieat here rendci-ed in Eii 2 'li>h as Ambrosial 
Confection’' may be traced back for many centurie^' in the literature 
of the country. Records of old Siam*^’ contain references to it. Thus 
in the 13th and 14th centuries of thc^ Christian era. when Siam had 
her capital at Sukhodaya, the making of the confection with its atten- 
dant ceremony was an event of eunsiderable importance in the larger 
households. Both by King and [)eople was the confection made and 
given to the monks, relatives and friends. The ceremony wa^, with- 
out doubt, an annual court function through the succes.si\'t‘ eenturie'- 
of old Siam, being abandoned in times of war and stre^-s only b»‘ 
revived later on. 

For the origin of the cunfectiou-making ceremony we must go deep- 
ly into folkore, perhaps back to the very early idea of ‘‘ eating the 
god. In that idea the corn-spirit is represented in human or animal 
form, which is killed in the appropriate season and eaten sacrament- 
ally. While we must turn to the savages for modern examples ot 
human representatives of the corn-spirit being eaten, unmistakable 
examples of the eating of its animal representatives at harvest meals 
may be found in many parts of Europe to-day. The corn-spirit, again, 
is represented as residing in the grain itself, and in most parts of the 
world, in civilized and uncivilized countries alike, traces may ^till be 

Nan Nabaiuas, a lady of the Court of ancient Sukhodayc, refers to 
the ceremony at some length in her Memoir of the Court Ceremonies of the 

period (0Q.? 141? . .Bangkok, B. E. 216b, pp, 80-9.1). The Memoir 

is undoubtedly a book of deep antiquity, but has hu tiered great damage at 
the hands of interpolators. 

King Chulalongkorn also describes the bweetmeat-making in much detail 
in his articles ^^Court Ceretdonie^^ of the TweJee oaths' Z 

1^014. Bangkok, i>. E. 2163, O, pa-^^i/n). The ingredients 

of the confection, to which reference i.- made later on in this paper, have 
l>een given hy IJis late ^bijesty [tiud , pp. 6iS ft -o<|,) fjom >n\ ^jDieijd liu, 
which He examined evidently for the purpose of Ids articles. 
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i'oulid (jf the eutiiig of the in which tlie coi‘n->pirit is helie\e<l 

to reside. 

At a later a^v, the notion of the Corn -spirit residing in its repn^- 
'-‘‘iitative is supplanted by the conception that the g*rains and other 
fruits (jf the earth are created by the gods as ^’ifts to the earth’s in- 
liabitants. The sacramental eat ini; oi the crop thus g'i\'es place to the 
Ceremony of «)ti*erine’ to the ^‘ods the first fruits of human labour on the 
laud. In til is manner we have the Harvest Festival and Thanksi^ivinir 
Service (.)f the Christian Church (jf the present day, 

'riie conception of the corn-spirit, or the thankseiviii^ to the ;;ods 
lor their ;;ifts, is not associated witli the ambrosial confectimi in Siam 
to-day. Tln.^ belief for many ceiituries has been tluit the eatin;;of tlie 
bt'st kind «.)f food ])repared with elalx^rate ceremony contributes to tlie 
health and well-being of the consumer. The giving of alms to deserv- 
ing donees is a meritorious act of the Hrst magnitude, and in tln^ 
Buddhist Books reference is made to the Buddha himself being ottered 
and accepting food similar t<j the c(jnfection which forms the subject 
of this paper. In Siam, a Buddhist country, tlie most deserving alms- 
men are the Buddhist monks. Hence the Bretliren are brought into 
the confection-making ceremony, first for the benefit which their aus- 
picious presence confers on the undertaking, and secondly, to receive 
the fuCMl after it has been prepared, 

lln‘ making of the confection at court involves elaboi'ate prepara- 
tion. The ingredients are numerous, for they are intended to includt' 
every kind of grain, seed, root and fruit av'ailable in the season. The 
writer has counted sixty-three ingredients in a list, which in spite of 
the lumdjer has rtcel^rff in it. The quantity of the ingredients mav 
he gauged from the size and number of the pans used to cook the con- 
fection. 'Vhi' pans are round-l.iottomed, rougblv a v’ard in diameter 
and a hjot deep, and there are eight of them. 

I)n the day appointed for tlie ceremony, *^\the ingredients in their 
respective holders are hrought togetlier in <.>ne place, and the sacred 
thread is passed round them. i he task of stirring the fo(jd in the 
}>rocess of cooking is entrusted to thirty-two v irgins, vvhoheiim’ suita- 
hly attired and sitting together, have the same sacred thread passed 
round tlmir heads. The young ladies are Usually princesses and de- 
scendants of royalty. During the first reign of the present Dviui'^tv 
the young ladic'- were daughters (jf the King. 

In the tenth inunth, 
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A cliuptei* <>t‘ niuiik^ liuvi^ iii\ jn l r'. < \ yilrjii;' i- r<.,\\ irwAy 
iii the royal hall. (M tln*arri\'ai <'i’ tli>‘ Iviiii;. a i a . x-LihiJO i"ii i'^ita^l 
to the a^-!eiiihly to tie* '.'Ltl'ct tluit ?\Lr}' !ia- -1 ''Me <1 it 

<‘Xpedient to maintain (< r r»'viv <- ) rhf* aii-‘i“'!t c' '>■]*!> ity 'M h. . iJim i-'**' 
amhro.’-ial eontk-etiijn it hjlioNf- nil t!i taki’ii: yert ’n i'. i < j'^y 
tmitiijn t'j tlieii alJotted ta-^k^ io t'e .-jiirit * e' kin' h" an* I “li ‘ y . m ly 

oiirfaitli in tle^ Duddlia aii'l lii^ '\'< an 1 in k.. ' I’t'.o in- n n- , « - ~ 

petnata that aclnn^'. i)riny li-M Irli a 111] imp] ^ " th*- K n-j m 
[>erity to tharoiiijtiy and tli«‘ p^' )]']*' and ( n At dn :; >1 

tile rt-adin^*. tie/ nuajlv'-. lioidijie, 'an' an 1 ol th ■ - n-i d idi. n i ’ l i- ■! 
hands, i <‘(;itr prais-'S mI* ih ' Tin i-r < iL-;.!-- a ,id a A , | in'-'-, a" I'.-.i .m 
sacred Bouk-. ATta'r tlc' O'^dtatjon tL'* in mK*. i»i t!i - }\n‘'a .rnd 
letiie. Jli-^ i\raie-t\' iioVv p a< t - li' 1_\ ^. n < -i' • 'i > d’ " li ad-« < i : . -c \ n ain*' 

and anoints tlimn. al’ti'r \\dji(ni di-y ao > > on-la'*’ ■ ! n. di- n aj.pMno d 

station-^. Idle Iviny n^xt i '[>di- t >a f iniyi 'l in mm yala'* \mii'*ii 
lias ]>ct.m projjared lAr tho aatn.a! (’o.ieira aad mm d.n*y\-m > ’• 11 ^’*^ 
take* tlit'jr places on I'ai'^cd '-'''at- oaipM id ' • /a'’’ i •'.* ' . .in 

Ida; cooking’ now ^'oiniiioiK'O'^ W.iOi nnia latUm, Mn-^-jn!'' an i 
othor lifjuids ar- jtoured into tie* p andtim r-, , nam'ii m- ^ nmd 
h‘),\e hcaii cut lip p 'nn l-’d ^ r oidfi p’nMo [ an p ;; n- • ad 

mixed toi^'otlna. Jd''* yoimy dn I lo- ii' -w* ] > _:n ii-ln ti, ' o n- n.ant 
attendance playiny tlnou^] e.-ui td- rormn ^ay d’ d - a in • ; n-n 

ladies is ijo-pt .is loiiymm til*' 1*0. d i-aiimiim !i pn ' 'on! \v n a n i* n'o' o 

thicken tile task I't ih .lonyhi^' ^lii'dii;: td' '•'!}’ ni- ! da ; i!* o. _ 

‘•oines increa-inyly Inxwy. Ills ?daj* -'y - -n I '-Jn' - dm .1. pa.l.a- .ind 

tlie \*oiiny Kidies ycateLuily hand tli ‘ir wo-I. .a. -i l i -ii*-' in -n- o I a*' 

latter are re wardedi w ith p ii'u’* *im ol T d'‘ '-w *' lai^ oolt*r’ i • a-.n, .n : a 

<d* tindr Wijrk. 

ddie ConTection is 1 \ ('d t o tin Ivin^ n. oinn* >• din -ane • 

Xext moriiiny the ni*,!tks atton*! ayam ami ;i]'o jm>a) i >. ,n .o <> ..d,. , 

presents hy tie/ Ivinyt I'eriioii" of th*' n<’j'io(*ii n ,u'* -nav at n 

to members ol‘ the royal i’amily t" tim m niiiiy .ui 1 odn i .in.l 

of course to the monks.' 

ddie above i-. a brintd d“-.ei‘ipt iosj oi i i i • anion -i.o e* >n l . ' in* , - n i i di n_^ 
carenionx' It i-" ii*.t a m^yul.-ir aninml lumie n m ■ vadax--. 


* ' ddje "W eetiU‘-<it will krt-p .due)-.: !,inf''ni nrjx nn ,a^..anr ■ >i tii.- ,> c- 

M'ninc pn.dity of "t it^ inei*''le m- 
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A SIAMESE ACCOUNT OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE 
ON KHAO PHANOM RUNG 

Trail h;i 

KkIK SKll?hXt VDKX, M. It. a. S 

'Thr rollowiulj' tal<‘ wa-' nlitaioril by l)i\ A. F. (_i. Krir. Acting; 
i >i'-Ot.‘iu.*i'al oT tlh‘ ] )L‘}'artiii‘‘)il nt ALfriruitural Ivt-snirdi in tli<‘ 

Jlinistry oi’ ami C<jiinnui)if;atini s tlir()U!_t‘h ihr iutt*rnu‘(liary 

of l^uaiiLt' Sara^in Ib-a^n^t Koxrmir ( <>i' Cluu};;\at -Buriiam. 

( ’ircK; ‘jf Xakln ii Ibija-iitia (KliuraU yLMi-^ wlnai tia; DncU.i- 

visited that ])art of North-Ea’-toi n Siam. 

I’ho tt‘\l is ^ivou as -.rt i)y Luaiiy Xaimi^ Kak^a Khctr, Xai 

Am[>liu‘ (ihstiiet Urik-or) (jf Xaimi'oiii;\ ami i-> bastMl npnu information 
yivmi by old pooph' liviin^’ in tliat di-^ti'icl. 

Xan^roHi;- lias to th«‘ ^outli“(‘a"«t of tin* tMwn of ivlioi At. 

< )m:t‘ u[ion a tiuir, \vln‘ii llit‘ lioly rt'li^^’ion of tho Lord Fuddlm laid 
!iot vrt (*omr into cxisttmi'o ami XalKlion 'I'lnMn { Aii;^kor 'riioin ) A\as 
thr iniyLty capital (of ( 'and)o(lia). iiphrld by the strcuttth »,)f an army 
of bravo warriors who prot<‘(:tcd its rich an<l opuloul inhabitants — at 
a time nioivo\ci wiion tln^ wa\os of th(' sra iio.irly tijm-jird tin' foot 
of Khao Hantliat (tlu‘ Faim'rok chain) — tinn-o rinyin'd a poworful 
kino’ by name of Phra Fhao Himhmtlian. 

rids niomuch \\a^ of Bralimanie de-'Cont, and Ids kinodem e\- 
tendc'd widely to ad tho lour c<irners i.if the world, dli llio wo^t it 
leached to Khao Sadaphan. i. . tin- pir-sent Phra IMmttlia Pnit ; t(.) tho 
Last it i>oiM.lorod on tlio Khom country (tho lvh;i (‘ountry i'> [irobabU' 
meant); while to the n<trth its border-' roaclnal Phra Xakhun <diano 
[)ak (Cham}>a.sak ). 

The royal dynasty was a strono’ upholder of the P>ia]nnanic eiilt. 
t)ne day His iMajesty. meditating on tln^ futiu'e state of tliino;-,, 
said: * It is well known that the Buddhist ro|i<_;imi i^ boeonduL;' \ erv 
strong' in Majihima Pradesa i India ) and that theie are Phra Haha- 
thera ( illimtriou-' monks ) now wandering \ and [(reaching ) almig the 
frM>t ol Khao B,uithat and als() in the Xoi tli-Wost, in Xakhon Luang 
Phrabang and in Hamaufia Prad('-a ( the eoiintrv^ wheia* thev 
teacii the [loojilo to ado[>i the I'oligiuu < 1 th'* Biuldha fi’oui now 
onward-'. If wo allow this to go <,11. how -hall llio Lrahmanic loli- 
gion he able to [)ro-[)oi ami hold it- 1 wn in the futuio ^ ludigioii 
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tlit‘ ijio-'t iiii[M ,rtaiit in a cuuutry. iiceiK uiust 

look on rcliu’iun a diaiuoinl t'< to protect ns a^'ainst tho 
(“Ueiny who. noininLi’ i'r<.)ni tin.* we^'t tl)inatnn>. to invade and sliattei* 
<»nr kine,’d(au to piece''. We tlievcfore in][)lant niea*e tinnly tlie 

Braliinanic r.'li^-ion inO.i the ln-eiU'' of eiur people. 

At tiiat linn* the* t'/rritory in ^\]^icll the BrainiiainV religion held 
s\va\' extended finni Nakhuii ddioin m kophnia in the west, and 
iiis s siihjtjrts weie divided in t wo e'i'< )up^ : Bralnnans and 

Klinnae Thf Ivhmer w n nunn.i'oU'.. widle < f the Braiinian^ there 
w'eio hut h*w All the iK-indierat'ts w.-re [aMcti'-ed hy tlie Khmer, 
tile Braiiman'* ino'^tK' oeeupx’iui; theiii'.*‘l\ es ^^■ith the ridii^’ii ais cult. 
At that tiue* t‘<'the id't.'i.-k" ( ) had iiitr >duced tlie mt of huildin^’. 

Jn'^t as tie.- < \-i ntoiM*"' ]ia\'r t oday i in ^iam ). 

At tlu' pt<-'>.‘iit time their li\r ^uly a frw [>enple at tlie foot of the 
liilN hilt f<>niiri-l\’ thi'' \\jis imt '>< » Thi^ i^' pi'oxrd ])y tin* fact tiuit 
at thr h,(,t (if these lull-' <u'(‘ Idiiiid th<^ tmet - of rid \illam’s and re- 
iiaiins I f ancjrnt ^ti nc timipirs^ w ,.|1 a”- iniai;* s . A tie* L;eds in ^'reat 
numixa 

( )f till ''O ]^]}^ .w II to-d;iy iiia\' hr neuili* 'ic d, ill thr (li strict < d* Nan^'- 
! I ‘iii;. thr -.ireallrd I'rasat Vlirui;' ."^a < laen^- wliieh lirs pr.jiiiijjently 
on a hill t*' tie- r.ist n\ the mouth rl th.it };a-> A da 1114* Aa Cliaai^'). 

Whrii l{i-> M.ijr-ty hail "prlveu a'> I’rlau d ahoxr ealh^d a mert- 
iieu <'!' hi'' mlni^-tr!^ aiid luLth rthei.iK and addie'«''»-d them as fol- 
lows; — ‘ lie* wrstiuij jiait"' ot ()ur iialm eoii^i-l *n]\' of fi.iri'sts 
junti'ir ,uid ]i ii k .uid tht‘ f(‘W \iiiaue'' l'<»imd th.u'rair suiall and pooi-. 
We oU14*ht tlirl'rt’ori to liho . 'v ilih of olir pr**}!!** wlio ] 1 \ r >-.o clumptM i 
to-rthta* loiiml oiir capital and '«rrtl» lln'iii in that j^tirt of tlii‘ 
eouiitiy. l"m tli'-i lie i'r* ill roiihtM'tioi! \\itli this '.rttleimait of our 
-iihjret- wr mii'.r -rr to it that fir-t rf ad. th*- ]ioi\' jeiiyioii of 

Hrahma hr tii mly im plant-'d tie ! tj m a dii^’intird andw(.i*th\' manner, 
-o that "Ui’ [HM.pl, ■ m.iy hi oaiiiait ainl l]ap[.y to h\,‘ tlcie A*' 
in w tmitoryi 

•‘We will tiiri ‘d'oi .• (h'pai l oi;i N, 1 \ .‘v with an a i in v in < .rder t< > jdaii 
I'Ut and ai iMiim n.r the jiropcrti' ^ * 1 thr ehnieli and hiiild templ.-s 
^\I(irii -«)ia!l h'M! w iiiii‘'<s t'' lh'a\r[i j|j,| Kriith.' 

At th<' im>‘tn)u‘ all pt * nt ayir, d 'a ilh the lowil \ir\\s and, 
attr} lli^ '^hij'‘''ty '' '']frfM'h li.id Im .ai r .m im] >>1 iirtha-^ wrcr Ksurd to 
' ad u[. ami aNv.-.iihir an a rmy ot' oiir hnudi . d tlioiisand imai I m. sides teJi 
th ai-vUid ot tin -killed iu d.-iyujar luniiim and. the meltine* of 
nn taU. ddiei- wa‘e ako s.-l, rteij f, u llnamaiid per-ou- of h.,tli s<*xrs 
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belonging* to tliesr iauiili(*s 'A’liirli had no\\li-‘u* to stay or to earn 
their liva*liho(jrh 

Tin* royal i‘lea ot‘ (‘ailing u\) thost* thn*** eategorio*- dI' |ie<i|)le was 
that tl\t‘ tir>t one, consisting ot battalion^ nt bra\'e warriors, slionid 
serve as |a'<)teeti<,ai f«*r the future '--/ttleis against tin* rin*iny : that 
the st*coiid. tin* aitisans. sliould dn tie* V)ni!ding work; w!\i!e as i**-- 
gards the tiiird categury. tie* ordinaiy [nM_.|.>]e, tliat the^r slmuld he 
allow'ed ttj build villagr-s and ^‘stablisa tinar Imne's wlnuawer they 
lound the land suitable. 

Tina-eaitei (fhao Muang (go\'ernors) and tin* neci's^ary (vtlieials 
W'<add be a|t|)ointr‘d to sU|M*riutend tin* s^utlers. 

When the r\pe<litit »n liad betai ass,.iid>lt*d and was ready tor depar- 
tui'e. His l\laiesty srt out tVoni ids palace and all nnuM hed in a noith- 
>vestt‘rly dii eetiiju nut il a eeitain i!\'-r called r..in)thaii Sjvnga was 
('••ached. I lis Alajesiy lialted tin* e\pe(lit m 'narv eor[)s and ordered 

the engineers to Ijuild a bridge • .f e<ine]‘rt e ( ! ) aeioss tlie ri\er. 

riit* bridge iia\ing i)eeu (•onipl(*ted . His Majesty <-(jntinin‘d tin* 
iiiareii airi Ird the army up thiougli the pass nf (’InaiMtlds word 
sliould read (fhon. i e.. Hae(»its’ pass in tie* hills soiith of Suriu) to 
t lie distri<*t s.Mith of >iiriu, and ^\tieu the • \] )(.‘ditioii had .U‘i‘i\t*dat a 
(‘ertain mountain. nam>d\' Klmo I’hanoiii ]\ung. eamp was pitrdied. 
Here ail Ammat (otliriali i'e[M irtt*d to Hjs ^lajt*st\' rliat In* had met 
a llu si (liermit) who ]ivt*d on t-|ie toj) of that hill and ti Id iiim that 
there was a ('a\'e nndenieatii tin* monntain whieh ha.d eimui’etiou 
through an underground itassjigo with Ivhao Sadaphan Kldri (IMua 
Phuttha Hat) in suelt a manner that on,* might walk frmii this 
nn^untaiu to tin* hilK of l.o]»hnri Because <,f this cave tin* hill was 
called Pliauom Rung in the Khmer language. IMianom signifying 
mountain and Rung a Imle or cave. By this name tie* Iddl juis h.-rii 
know n <inet* then 

1 he said ca\e is still s,‘,^ei feilay at Kliao Wdit to tin* ir rth oj’ 
the temple, hilt at present it is callefi Thain Kralait Tin* name is 
due to a herrj of short -tailed monkeys li\ing there W hen the mon- 
keys s(M‘ a human hemg. tln'v forthwith run aw'ay and disa]>p(‘ar 
insiih* the ea\ e According to jiopular belief tlieso monkevs are tin* 
w'arrioi's of Ihinuman and they c<jine from l.ophuri whence thev 
travel through the abovf ‘-mentioned underground passage. At the 
present time tlie monkeys are onlv sv,^tat at long intervals. 

His Majesty, having listened to the officials report, said that this 
w'as evidently a hill of excellent fortune and fnrthwdth issued orders 
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In (• )i)Ntni(;t (I trinjiK' i.iij it - tnp ^riir was built oi* concret** 

.ind latri-ite. and tlit‘ niaiii biiildiui;' ^vas pmxddfMl witli of tho 

aNo inadt" nf (.-onfratn. 

TlierL* was a f.-niirt in fivait <nf thu ttuiiplr). un tla^ spot wlitu-u 
tliL* patli leads up i’rnui bulow. foi* tlin ^vors) uppers who eaiue to du 
lioiiiayfn to tlir ovds; ordinary people were not allo^^■ed to enter the 
temple its, dt‘. \\diat iiMW. nironeoUsly railed the ^tables of the 
white elephant is really but the carved facade of a door. Tljere was 
also a stone pa\ t^d ])ath leadiny' iiwidt* the temple. As I'e^-ard.s tin* 
temple ponds, lyiuo* to th(.* ikji tli of the tein[)le. these were due* in 
order to (tbtain stoiies and earth f(jr tin* construction of tlie temple, 
rhere ai'n three poirK celled Sa Boii, Sa Sai and Sa Yai rospec- 
r ively. 

I>ateritr was u^rd for making’ tin* lium r>f tin* • *-a ’ wldcli seived 
as wat<*r res»‘i-\ oir^. Aiound tin* temple on tin* slopes of tlie lulls, 
\\ ei-e Ijiiilt liouses toi* the i-nmiur)}! j>eopl,‘ and to fa(*ilitate communica- 
tion 1‘eads were laid out. 

Wlien tln^ Kli.io Pliaiiom [hnii^ tt*mple liad het*n tinislied, Ilis 

Majf'^ty decided to build a to\N’n tor tin* re-ideuce of a 'g'overnor (r)f 
tilt* distinct) and tln*rt*foi*e liad Yn\uii;‘Tam eonstructed, to tlie soutli 
'*r Kliao Plianom Fvun^*. 

Inside tliat Aaklion uity) \\as ♦*rri*tt'l a temple eontaiuiui^' iuia^’es 
of the mids, in oi'fier that tin.* L;o\s-riior miu’lit woiship them. The 
city was laid out in front of the t(‘mple and eartli piled up to 
form the moats (walls M, \\hil(* to tin* iioith of tin* town there was 
dni;' a ^a ' (water le^in-voii ) liii'*d with latei‘ire hordeis. ddii.s ‘ sa’ was 
called Thalje ^ruAiiLf Tam and theio hein^' no v>Mt»*} (conrses) in‘ar 
the town, it was to seivt* a- a water rosfnwoir 

Ilis Yajosty did not [iro\ ide tin* t< ^vn with walls of stone or 

hriejys ht‘(*ati'-o 1 1 1* (*on-,jdei*M 1 th*'teiapl<‘ cot ita iiiini;* tin* <[i vine imai^’es, 
as tlje actual tow'ii. A- it‘u-ards tin* towm ^>]\]y moats wen* diiirsiiio 
ronndinit it and a [>n]>Iic s,|uar.* wj- laid out lo be n-ed in case of 
war (for a*^semblin^' tin* troops). 

N.m- ilifl TTi-^ a toun r.n tlir top of that liill ^Flumoin 

liun^i, l).;can^i' hf tli<a,y-ht that dmihiy tin- Imt woather mmsou with 

it> 'CDi-fliiiii;- air tht.r.' woiihl ho much -icki,,..^ ,jn,. j,, Ij^im.- 

wirl„mt leave-, and no gra'- cr yTeen.-ry to bo fomid. Only dwollinu's 
t'T tho t. mplo ^ervaiit-^ weiv, the(vf,jre, built on the =ilope- of tlio hill. 

With regard to Pra-,at Mu’ang Tani thi'- temple lay, so tosav. 
inddo the govornorb reddeneo Ju^r liku Wat Phra Ktoo (in Bangkok). 
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wliicii 1^ sit\uiti*(l tin* rurt-iiiti/ “i* ihr Pmyal (Jrai)<{ Pala<*t‘. 

'I'ha trnipla Wii'' tlu‘rt*foL-e nal constnicltMl in tla^ 14 rand style nt* 
that on the hill <*[* Phau<nn Piin^\ P»,)nd-^ (nicats) wrr^^ duo- ‘-ui'rnund- 
ini4- it, and tlieir 1 h n'dar^^ wrro hkaintifnlly ^v^^rked ont into tin* ]ikL*ness 
ot* • naiia with rais(*(I hrad^. Thrvt* was no toinpl^* ronrt tor tho 
couuiion worship])ovs to ptadoriu thrir doMjtion in, as Avas tlii* oas^^ at 
Phanuiu Kiini4\ 

When tho knildin^ the Muani;' Tain and the Phanoin liuni; 
temples liad keen tinished. His ^lajesty depart eil with the expedition 
towards a river called Lam Mul ithe Wnn liveio. Having' arrived 
there His Majesty remai'ked tliat this river was an important waiter- 
wa\ which, heine- in eommnnieation Avith the Miekhon^. conld he 
used k.n* transport <d’ troops and the navigation of fleets, and he 
therefore gave o]*d»n' to (*onstrnet a tem}>]e there (on tlu' hanks of the 
Mnn ri\er) with images o[ the gods made of xaiions materials. 

ddiis • prasat (teiipiho Avas hnilt in tiie same style as that on Khao 
Idianoin lliing. and a goA ernor AA as a]»]iointerl to takt* cart* <d* tht* 
temple as in the ease of tiiat of Pliauom Pnng. Tliis a\ as tlie temple 
noAV ealh'd Phiniai that lies on tin* hanks of tin* Mnn river. Ihim- 
parts of tsiith AA ere throAvn np to a height (*xeeedii)g that of tree* 
tops, (f(a’ming a fia-tress) to the sonth-(*a^t of the teiipT*. to gnai'd 
against enemies coming from tin* four cardinal ]>oints. 

Furthermoi*e. ofheials Were dis})atcln‘d t< > e(aistruet tin* Phanom Wan 
temple hut this latter had not yet heen tinisUed Avlum Avar hrokt* out. 
ddie Buddhists adAam-rd aiul penetrated vietoriousl\ into the land 
oeeupied hy the AVorsliip])ers of Brahma and the great capital, i.e. 
Angkor 'riiom. Avas hesiege<l hy the eiituny. 

His Maj(*sty tlierefoie hurik'flly ha<l to rtAurn Avirli the army to 
his eapitai. 

War in those far off times Avas mainly Avnged on religions issues, 
and tin.' rtdigion of tlio Buddha gained more and more foothold until 
tinally the l)iilk of the Khmer jieople Aveiit oA er to that religion. 

'Idle people of Bi'ahnianic descent disappeare‘d and Avhen King Hin- 
dusthaii, A\ ho had hern an uple thhu' < d' the Brahmanie cult and formerly 
a [loAvei'ful ruler. died Xakhon d'hom. the great cajiitak a\ emt into decay, 

1 he succeeding kings (of Camhe.dia) AVere Buddhists hy religion, airl 
the Country was reiiuced to a small land hecan^e to the Ave^t. south 
ami nc;rth the kingiloms (of the Thai) Avaxed stronger and stronger 
until a mighty king of kings extended his sw’ay over the whole terri- 
tory of Xakhon Thom, 
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'I'i.. s, rv.‘UN(1iil i]i)t '*ntl l-ul \s'<-iit on t'oi* iinndrefls <jf years. 

\\'lirn.‘x -i* t ])<,-«' ('t rlh‘ P.iif.Mlii-t ivlj !>■](, n u'^n tlie day, tluai the images 
t,]* • '•< d'-* (i, *' tiieii* (/iilt ceii'^edi <»r tliey were 

1 iu tle‘ riL, 1 Biiddiii-t ini.igv- t< K>k their places. Again.it 
V • l-’iiddlii-t^ th'ju-iit rjiat t h-' ’ < ’ii^ht tubr ?dt<*red. tliey were 
.\'n ‘••‘d i< . ^uit tii - ir iM'-i'-, 

n\\ tie liquid, ii tb- Jh-ahniciiii-t-' at'tra'wards re-cont|nered a 

w-ii.] ^ ■ th.'V iu tli'dr turn d* -ir y’t'd tlie Buddlu^c images and rein- 
^ ..t^d ill.-,* Mi' PuMlini.'i nil- cult. tVai^enucntly. it is now 

dM;'*.;p tt'h'U-h' wh-uliMi MKiiiy <d the ^mailer temples (t)riginany) 
1 , r>) nli'iMJii*' "1 Ihiddhi-l ^uiiein:u i*^-. hxct^ptirais are x]io 

t-ute' i'*( iu'>t5ui‘‘ riij imm itung and the Phimai temples, 

c 1 !‘i lie th'“ir 'tvleiif architecture and ornaments, 

y t h.ic]^ Tm the pcne.d lU N;ikh«)}i Ihiiiii. also the stvle 

,a ;ii I'i.i.t : h:' ’^aiiiaii ucnnle yt -h'.j]!d i>e P.int'a i Cldjiiiar^ show-« 

‘ 't u * . ( , that ih 1 ' 'ft on. i' d 

i I. ‘ . .M)l i'. dih- >uj | ly ]\ iuu hett'.'e. i) KliU) Phanoiu Rung 

{ }'hii,<.;i an'! ]’,i\'e t' iU!)d e^ .-! ywheri- eld trcmclie^ h,r u-^e in warfare. 

. , t c nc'' \\li-iM il'M \iii]h( Mti'cM M^ Xanii’rong i^ situated. 

()(hn etc- - ‘Me MiMoiu t’auu Mu'.-iiiu Neug Hong(>a), IMihang 
i: ; '{'] e— ,M! 1 Yi ii y \'K \>hich.i!e 111 ! r-Mn'^tniered as trejidies 
...1 i)..; imm he <1 » t- ir- . 1 -^ iniuhi <■,> iiaagined to »ji) their pi'esent 

Ph y e ) ‘ ' ud m i ' I \ M, yj t ]| ! e 

'i i' \ \-! \ |< )Ky ( 't )M\f}A 1 > 

h a liiil ' didi'-uh ' (l.'fide hew i;iiieh ef tile pi'ti'^diiig tale is 
dir* !m Iruum XeM cu Ihdx-^a }\h ^t and mucii tc* his narrators ; 

hut .0 c'' t ill' 11 ini'- uis'U Im tic* Khiic-r king, Idira ( diao Hin- 
I emth.i li a o d ' n ^ d e ■ m ‘ud* ii ' - f t 'c- ( h inu^t )i' > df >uht be due 

w, f -u “1 y 1 0 dii - by 1 r : ' iig Xht 1 M]j- ric* ta h- serins mo the whole 
t . h b ‘ ‘ M ,. ,} |.. CMnh]-.,'d and \'t l y iiiaeciiiat*^ nemundes ot tlie 
l d ^ amb Im .ml a U'.idjti<-n abeut an exedim of settlers 

M . ,1 th-' \ i'didy'- mI An_;k''! iliMin v hieh evideutly has been mixed 
' \ .h i, t Ic' t nca ]i I, it' r > ^VMl ^ V, agi d b. tn -** n tbe Klimm* and the 7d)ai 

■ n be Xr'Tk t the .KN'ih et>]jtuiy A. li 

d'k -u-h !f iM'C" rl.iiu prMbibt‘ i-ji,ir 1 hai;e S^p. the inland lake. 
.*• I -ei,-l ,.}j: ,,i‘ uub’ m[' tlc' (Jhifiii Sea thi^ can nf eotu'se onlv 
e tl'i <•.]-> ,0 ,1 pt'!'i'’'i mn^.h an’'<*nM>- tn tlh‘ buildin<»* of 

^ o 

V-m;."!' Ih-iui iixrii c'lituiy a o i. N<*xt th^ enmity described as 
- ' i’ j h m, f Fb .. hic'i ni''!]! and Puiddhisifi wa*^ E more or 
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uoii-existiiDt. It i'> inoi'i^ovtn* prol>able that thi.* MahuyaiiistiL* 
form of Rucldhism onterorl Cam])o*lia at a very early period, beiii^ 
perhaps coeval with Brahinani.'^in. 

The great olf the population may <‘\'en 'always have ])een (vl* 

the Buddlust Religion while Brahmanism was the State religion. ft 
is, however, well kiKnvn that not a tew (d* the t'ambodian kings, such 
as the great Ya(p )varmau (SSd~0] 0 a. d k \\ Ur, ga\ t‘ his name to Anglo a- 
Idiom r Ya^odharapnra k and Jayavarmau vii ( 11X2-1*201 a. D.k 
the great biiildm* of hos]hta]s, both ha* men and beasts were fta'veiil 
Buddhists. 

< )u the othtu' hand, it is also known that sMine of tiu' most famous 
temples, such as Bayon (inside the walls of Angkor Thom) and Rhra 
Khan, wm-e originally Buddhist sanctuaries later transformed into 
Brail manic temples by certain kings vealous for the cult of Ci\a. 
Sometimes tin's zeal v.amt ^o fai- as to tian^form. by help of chisel 
and hammer, the Buddhist images into Brahinauic <jnes(Phra Khan) 
a somewhat similar proee-^s to that whieli somf*tiim*s took plars* in 
ancient Egypt. 

By tile Buddiiist en<-m\' coming from we^^t and noith must h<‘ 
understood the d1iai from Snkhotliai ( and later fmm Ayudhya > and 
the Thai ( Lao ) coming d<i\\'n from the Luang IMirabang-Yieiigehan 
kingdom. The wars betw'eeu the Khmer and the Thai weir suieh' 
fought on political and not ('u religious issues The ro.yal (‘Xpeditioii. 
for colonizing tlie southern districts of tin* present circle of Klioral. 
reminds one mu(*h. in it^ composition- of tlie fam(')Us t'Xpedition '>t 
(^ueea Nang Lhamathewk wlam the Hari])hunehai or Lainphun pi*in- 
eipality was founded by Mon srtthu'^ from Lo])buri in the Vlith 
Century D. That, too. \\;m eompostMl of warrinrs, piiesls. and 
artisans. 

The route followiMl \\y tlie Klniier expedition was tlie ancient login 
way that run^ in a noith-w'est(‘rly direction from Angkoi Thom 
and connects this old capital ^vith the temple town of Phimai. Thi^ 
highway, wdiich prohablv ^vas rr)nstructed for botli military and enl- 
tural purposes, is about- 220 kihjuietres long and can ^till be traced 
to-day. Both Mapu* Lunet Ur Lajoir piiei'e. in his admirablo 

rrilfittr* tlr.^CfU pf n Ufs oo > e //e y / /> <hl f n fJjOf I (ft\ \ol. HI. p. 

NXYIIL and the former Dii'eetor of tie* Ecoh- Fraiicaist^ d Extreme- 
Hrieiit. Prrjfessfir Louis Einot, in his l)]rrriuf(r‘ihf'< <nf_ Cciti>ho<Uf* 
\BEfE0, vul. XX\\ U)25, ]\ 417), have described this grand old road 
along which there were built eight dh.nrnLfn-rln or rest -houses 
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- f. ajiEin^'i] w itli rlui|'“!s n ,I to lOo ]''Jo( jlii>att\ a. rjJ<<*rvaia, 

’ -t, ,]• ( a 1 1 ! * ‘ t ra \'( ^ ! t.a a ^ . i n j " t ‘ k i i < t • ! a * \ !'■ .ikkeix a t a 1 

I'-a- •‘ioU'' aiiiinaU- foi ii^ t oj \ cirlir-i* n*< in Angkor I'liom 

f • ' 1‘hiniai > *r N'iro \ -i '-a 

1 '! r '.I'l niU"! Ill* ot '• 'ij^iOoi'al >io ai^’o j|]»* I >l!aniiarala wrir 

a'f'o.nly laiiit ihitiny tli- o[' ’\ .1 UMaii. <a- m >!•(* tkaii a 

T koii^aij.l X ,*ai - ai:. i T\\ u * 'f aia-i'ait 1 -]ions,*s ^\ ith (•lK-i[)nU, 

k'li’t of Litoi'},* Pra^at X< ny lOon^ mivI Pra-at ^^lut ])- tli nl* wkiali 
I Ni-it.A ni^ay yi^i^ ayo li.^ in >!ain-‘s, t* n itory inaar tlia roa<I 

' oiin< f ill- Nan-; .ni: " iili <S Kir r<{t Acr< a*( liii-’ tn (.iii' 

*ai' rli(‘ l\!ijt|. I > ‘ \ I in litio! i inapt' a E lit at Nliiiw Scnii^' oi Si'ono-, a 

''aiM r. ID Inch (au-^ tir' lii^iiwa; at aPi-taii<'.‘ oi' aPoiit 70 
k I'l 1 1 1 >iii AiiLtk' ]■ POif an. 

I Pa-'- a ‘»! itliti- was laiiil 1 1 foiiri-.'tt* k Py liinli is yi <a>aP!v 1 in amt 

‘■O'-Mk.- a kill'! . if nalii! al t I iM.ail raP.M] ^ ^ila laniy in Siaim-sn. fn 

' a ' ' f : t' ‘ P. i i - 1 ‘ is -.till i 1 1 , 1 ^ '( M i j it‘i \ a t ]< 1 1 . if is pn • ] f > 1 ' lat ol'ito 

! .a- I'A < n t \ -P \ ‘ } ri M ■- ai 1 ' 1 tn-asiiri's l-pi natt'os m paiytli. it^ [>a.ra- 

0 ' ;ii_: In !'l' 111 tPt* s]ia| ,,f niaay-ih'aiPsi na^a. 

I loin tfii> j ant llh* laai* -'".‘s on It' sa\ tP- ovyapii], in inaia-ptMl 

o tP ' ]'all^l^•!^ rPaii) tliat naPaiiPii^ in M’.nt.ini' ai" au<l i'a’n''t ("lafl 

Pan i-T kii'l. ^..'jiarato-. .Nm rk-ha-'^w t n oj-un iV. m ]. w-lyinu- ( ’ainPo- 
Pia, 1 ;m rliaio \>,as ia<-s ,] i.yrP,. ( ! , ,i y t]..' oKynpiti'ai tlills 

a^'-. h'Pny tin- 11 mP-i a-^tt'iii |,ial 'i,. ; i U,. . a- p , ,1 IkviPoUtiy 

' - 1- ino- im' I Ml 1' ( 1 M', );j' I \ , :i t jj, jail . \ t ij,. nan atf'r First 

t\yAiti'in siaaiitliiaM Mn,.'.] n- itP-i‘ast ai'tnr 


lit! \ I in ( o 1 1 nir 
> i< "i ill 1 1 i< ai , la \r i li 

: a ; ‘ o< a I M ! t ' t ‘ * n - i 1 P 

'T* ^ iP • ! i 

I mm' 1 Pi -I a! . i I a I! '1 'la 

' I,' ^a i .. 1 ] I I -- r ' P! 'a ! If ai ' j ! 

n a t n- ' , T n",i n’ t ■ sh i ; 


Pj'Mi 1 ni-' 1 a\' Ihs n r.aitr-.rx' to it.s 

'•‘""i '!■ lan. ij,at I, I x.-K.), 


^'1 antiijpa 40 }< j ji -n i, 1 1 until it 
'' ' ''"f'-; ''■" 11 -’ " ii' i‘ ii' -I, II,. I ii,.. l■n;ll- .,r .-i 

I'."! ■ I-' I 1‘-'. ' ■■■ i i.> Ij \ ,1 1 ;|. im 
’■‘‘4 Ki* l.sranct' ,)’2 k ii' aiit'tr*.''- fpir 
-> n'''v t ■Mii'i' Ip'S., jail I’ori'st 

" fa i o: ' ,, K,,.,,, |'l, R,u,o' 

■ Ii,.- a '■;; i.■i-■l.M■n.■. .i.a th.- ,,.i ,.|„i, 

a a, >i,i. ,a i„. „,„i„ 

' ’-■O"'-'! PI. IP... a ~ „!, .nr IP. ,| T!,, r,. 

■' u..'iii . 1' r.iiil, i„ II I,. ,1. ,.,,l,,„i7.ui..u 

p"' ■'!' "..napH, .iiiil ri, , I Kl„ 1,1- i. ..,.„itain.a 

N.U’ipt. . n-'. riiluii-. iii.i n,iniai. Wlnm pcririu- 

"■ '.St.-ry . ; , 1 ,;, , .k] , „ ; i.,, ; ..,y| y,, 
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w'{)vk L' mi^nu' Klintj*r no iumtinu t)t‘ any nucIi (‘X]>o<li- 

tion ever lia\ iul;' taktai placo. Pnit thi>. of conrsr. not proxt- 

tliat it (li<l unf lakt^ ])la(*e. as a ]>orsistrnt oral IraOition max' ott'ai 
liavo st)iaf* truth iii it. 

But let us examine the inseri[)tion^ foumk su far, in that part of 
Siaui. ( )nti oi' tin* obU^^t of the^i^ is in Sanscrit and engraved tjii th*‘ 
xva'l of a (*av<* called Tham Pot Thone (cave of the ^okkm duck), 
xxhif'li lies alirait 2d kilometres south of Xanyione. ft i> attiihuted 
by Ih'of, (k l'cede> ti* Ivini;- (Ad Citia^ona. a famous rMiuipua'or who 
leio-ned in the bt'^AiniuLC of the xuith centui y \. i». and xx lio has left 
other iuscrifitioiis at Pak 'Sinn, ddiam Piasat (near the tirst 
name<l place) as well a^^ in Surin.' ^ ' dAis in^cript i* ai tooxuher x' ith tin* 
San^erit and Khmer iiiscri j)tl(m^. found at Ban IfinKlaai (Id kilo- 
metres to the soutli-east of Ainplue Pakt hum^vhai ) and Bo Ika (to 
tilt' nurth-xvt‘st of Ampho' Suuif X"ren ) also dating; back to the X'ltli 
and N'lltb centurx' A. i>. to siioxv that SoiithtMii autl \Ve->tt‘rn 

Khorat aha^adv then i “ im re than 1.200 xt*ar^ Ay’o, had boon 
ab'-tvrbed into the kin^’donl of the Khmer, xx'ho at that timeiiNo <-on- 
ipiered Funan (the present (ktmbodia) Still the conquest Mf the 
Khorat r(‘i;ion may. at tir->t. have been but ])urely mllitai x' one not 
vet folioxxoMl ])y any real oceup.ition by the Klnni'r people. Whhii 
n^e’ard to tlu' abo.rie-inal ]iof)ulatioin con^i^ted piobablyof 

X"ia Kuul or Chao Pon as wed as Kui oi* Sui xxdio ethnically s^x-ak- 
iiie-. btdoae' to the --ame -'lock as tie* Kliim'r thoueh the\- ar<- mncii 
infeidor to them in cnltuiM'. 

As the tl Int rinnrttl 'f built ali-ny the ereat highway x\ec(* tie xxoi k 
of Kin^’ Yacovaiman tlie o|de-.t paits of Phimai may date from hi-’ 
reie'u too. Wat Phanom Wan. Ixnny not far fiom and to tie noith- 
erist o.f Khorat town, itoi'’, batde. ac<‘ordiny to in-'Ci ipiious b.nnd th» le. 
to tho \th c<mtury ( the latent in-’Ci ifitii n fioin 11^7 \. l> i xxliik' 

the iuM-riptioii fouinl at Phanom Bun^. now in the Poyal Mu'^eum 
datt's ba('k to tin* .\ itb centucy | Mabasakarnt ) or a b. mt lion x. o. Hie 
pr«‘tensit»u that tin* sanctu.\rie^ of Mu am;’ Yarn Ph.inoni Hum; Phimai 
and Pliaimm Wan were ad con-'tiucted by mi'* nml the -aim* kiiiL; 
seems thortdore untenaiile 

' Ser* UIX’ f tf} / ih fif H ^ ff / [ it I't? t) h ^ jth i e f ' nitiit tt ti}t nf ^ <1 n 

( liiht-iJifP (//A/'/'A^. XS>1 XX 11, p. eeV 

F<»r the I ttUtinilatieii nt the d.itt*" aix'eli aboxe -ee (1. (.'(eth‘- et Tf. 
Piiriueutier, f/ZaZ/'c/rs / a<crf j fiori^ r/^s anuuni.f'nf,^ <i,i 

et (In Cdhiho'hjf ^nexv editieii iiubli-'Iieil m BEFEO. 102a) 
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i:RiK -lEfDrXFATJEX 


[ V( )L. XXV 


Fiu* tlu* Ft/iit-Ht of 1 of tlio .loiiiiial of Hio Si:\ui Society 

wiio aio iKit col) v»‘r-.uit with t ii^‘ \v< 'i ks nf Aymouier'^' and 

Lujjft do Lajoia^nihi'.' tlio^o liardy j’ion.'oi's in tin* eX[>lui'ati ■■n and 
'>tud\- of tlif‘ sanctn.uit"- <f a.iHMc!it raniifOilia a ^hrat de'*'cripti( ii 
of till* reni[»h‘- cf Ofihanii Tam Phaiiom .and Ilianoin Wan will 

h.‘ atteifi[itod ill ilh fojli wx'iii^. 

An\’ ♦■Kjaif'^ioti to Mu.in^'Tani and in lliiny ^lionld he mado 

wirh Bni'inini a- a '^rartin^' [> )int. Ihiiiiam i'- now a '-ration on tin* 
Noi tli-Ka-tri-n Idno and motoi (am may ie Idred then*. Wiuni 
in chai'^’(‘ < f lie- tialninL; and '-npm N'i'-i: n of rin* Provincial < itajdar- 
ima'i'- in N - h> '^lam dm ini;' tho V'ai- PM)S-pi]n I Imid t]j*‘ m}(>d 
fortmio to h. ahjoi'i \ i^it mo^^ .j 1 tie ancient Kliima- toni])lo ruins 
wliieli li- -.eart-ro*] ovan thi-< imnn ii'-o jilato ni andtlins [ al-o visit(M| 

^^nan^Tam ainl Plianoni Uuml; At tliat tine^ the di-tan<-e 

I 7-1- kiloneai*-! Iroin Hnrii\am to lOian'in Rnnit’ was eo\,a*ed in two 
and a lialf day-< maidi hy n-ino poiii-- hn]]( rk (.ait‘- oi cairii'i-. f 
-npp. .'>1 1 IrU. a motor (mi- ean fa-il\ do flio ^ann* (li-tanco in los^ than 
hail a day now tli< iiyli l]e> man_; may (>.* -oap wdmt In'ax \' i ll th(‘ 
-andy i '■'ad'>. 

0*ho t< twni ( 'f Bill ira 111 ) ya ) — tie' 1 't'.i nt ifni oir y — i'^ called Mu any Ha* 
h\- tie* [\hmen wiio aie the pi-iii<-i) , t! iidiahita nt'' of tlie Ampler-^ of 
Hnriiann 'I alnna and Aanyrony. 'rieami: an an'-irnt plaeo. it iv t|nite 
do\-. lid ' >f any mt m ino hmldin- - 1 ’ 'nuiit a^- a “'t|n,ii e '-nrroiindefj 

h\- hroad iifoai'-' v\ it < a -h|]r-i | in tin \\i*-r'in -- utlein .ind eastern 

^:(h’- aiai hasrairhon lampait- nov\ pnlkd d* n in p<ni. Idles, ^ 

1 a n I [Ml t s ! ia< 1 .i ei t < nm 1 - a i a ie< > i •} ,s ]v ih .ti • 't i 

! ! e • ( 1 r ya t e-- h a \ ■ * a ! i hi - i a 1 j (U 1 i * 'd < h w n e a • y , i i^o hut ,d (t'a it t wa'm t \" 

\,ai- ayo Me* w-stie-n intiMiieo ->tiM hail a tad wo.,(h>]i yate .s V/y 

d'o the we^t 1.1 the to^,\n -at tie* liiyliw ly t iinniny to Klioraf ties 
tho forne I ^iik farm, whei,* .lanair-si instiMiaor'' for some wears 
ti j. d to t< a -h tie* h eal population to mip^i.vi the -ilk culture, as fai 
0-1 know, witlent atiy fistiny n-nlt- ddjotii-t jtai t of our it in- 

- laiy f‘a!< w s riio Khomt I'oad lo Ha-i B wh-n* it turns -oiith. wliich 

diie.aj.ai ii in*, ns na* -- m** j -2 Ixiam*:.- > nnt ild'alnny is rearhed. 

h"a Any Bm iiam hy r- -r- a ii -an. - ....iiom !'*Ft hand the low' 

w< -ded moiniMni Kltao Kaiinny 'rhi-iiili hieli is compo-rd of laterite 

‘ lamtiii,. Aveeant*:. /,. Ae///'hn.y. , ft 

K. LiuiHr ,1,- Li.iorifiuifip. ,i„ 

i,. rh,- M .’i,^ iit.'iifil ,|. r K. 
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Tni> rLMlU. nx KUA'» I'UANiOI 


aiid ^un«KtuiM‘ iittain-^ a la i-lit ci’ uuly 17(> laatra-. il^ iiMUlimi to]> 
{ it ha'-, t^vo ) mI with th«.* ltljn^ nf ,i Khiari* {nwrv [ 1. K. 7S<>. 

4- PA. I’liii lv]ja‘.‘ llir>i ^ wlilr]) ("viilrativ wa-. ur\'er (_■< aii|)li'l(ah Tlaj 
I'uih.lin^:- liialaaiaK w *a o latent'.* aial '-aial'-tniie witla ait any -'culptuvcs 
wliat'n er. In^idn th-- -anctuai v i-. ^I'cn a ^iiiall in<Hh.‘iii Plii'a Bat 
(iin[>rint tin* fd* t « 1’ t la^ inula ha hi-. -mall t t‘in[>]e can he vaanlir* I 
hy a |iath l<*atlii);: iiy I'nan In liwv on tho nmthi rn -Inyr ci' ih“ hill At 
tin* tout u.t tlhm [>atl) llaac i- a -in. ill nmn-niailo |m .nd containing c]«‘a\' 
and cold watt'i'. i^'h]a-^ of >ovo\ai \\<*11 o\niniiod -luno -tatnrttc^ rc- 
]'i'''-entin ;4 fuinalc di\ initio-. h:i\o Ih^m-u hnind n 'at tho -anetu.uy. 

Cuntinnini: h\' tin- .inauL-ani-d\^nn)y load w c ya-- -o\ n-.d \ illa^os 
lyiny in tin- uytni I'.a'r-t, Wo iiott* lent, -tia k on tin.* toy of tho 
1 oia'o-. niiclo-iny many of tin* h* n-o-^ a nnmhoi- of nn mkoy -.kull- wddeh . 
in tlii- j.tait of tin* (‘oimtim .in* -.aid I., ho a \ oi \- oth‘ori\',. ymtoction 
.ay,iin-t o\ ii -yirit- S< h ai afioi w'o oi . tin- 1 in >a( I Kadiino' [ lain w liofo, 
dotted all o\oi' n. m.iv ho -.i rn dm my tin* dr\' -oa-on a yioat inan\' 
llowa.-iiny ‘ clian Uoo-., \ low rd fi < m a d i-t a lu-r tho yi ol n-ion of t in* 
yoldt n ikiwoi*. sot ayain-t tho* hackyiomnl of tin* yto\' hi ov. n fori‘-t 
yixi*-. oiit‘ tho n n yin ''--loll of a -oa ot tlanios 

Not tar fioin and .i hitth* io tin* oa-t o\ ^\-lnlo iho i.^ii ro-ontor-, 
tin* It tro-.i 1 io tho tiimhit d do\\ n i oni.i in- ol a -mall -air-t n<ir\' huiit of 
l.itoi ito and -and-touo . it- nann* i- Y* ni l‘ra-at ^ an 1 it i- -i iri'oiindod 
hy a -yuarod’( a moi 1 nn *.u . 

Boto)*r ai 1 1 \ iny a l Han dhhinny ivliojr tin* \]u[»hor - >tiiro and < .on- 
da rin mi o -tat ion of tho d i-t riol o,f lip* -am** namo aro in-i allod wo ^ a-- 
i'kui Slao'nytln n whirli i- smionndotl \)y tail < ailhon iam[»-ui- and 
\vatortiilc<l moat-, and ikin >ai " m wlii-. -yii it -I lou-i. an* -orn tN\o 
mutii.at'.'d hut -till tun* -t^’in* toi-i)-. oi what 'yr<hah|\' iryio--riitr(( a 
\ i-iinn and a hak-hmi. 

Iho iral namo oi tin* \ illayo wln-io ihr Amyho* otiio,. k,.-. i- I'ra- 
kiK nehai w iiioli loi nioi i\ a l-o ^a\ o it - nann* to tin* -in i oimdiuy di-ti let 
-inco clianyo(l to { ainny llio n.imo of an old ha t itli'd hiu now do -m tod 
yiaco t'allod h!ou ..r d'halnny ix'iny ah nn foui’ kiioinrt i-o^ to iho 

iiort h-\\ o--t oi tho .’iiiiyho’ ojiirr Ban {aluny i- a larya* yloa-aiit 
\ illay'o connliiiy ovm' toui Imndrtd iinn-o.. hnilt imdoi tho -had^.* ot 
tall yi'aecttil yalm- .md hiy tmuarlnd iro**- d'la* Talnny Ivhnior 
t.ilk a -•anow'liaf ynror diah'ot ili, rn tii>*i[* kin iii Bmiram .uid Suvin 

'-•H* nic io.tijiif'in nl , y.iUo .'*,7. 

^^or ni\ ^ ^ ! Ill 1 u** n f , lhal. 
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IIVAK sLlUnXTADKX 


[ VOL. XX\ 


ail'] ;ir<.' kiiowii a'' cart iHuldta**'. 1 la* woinfii ('ari'v 
Mil tlia hrad. wliii^ tludi' Tjiai .-istrr- aai ry tli(*iii "U tlicir slioiildta's. 
At tla* iiiva] tin; yuimy uirii and tin* uirK aif‘ accu^tonmd 

t' > t( t;^'etln'i . 

d'li(»u;^']i <-rficial]y of tlm Buddln^t i-rliyiMU tin* population is Ntnjn.i;- 
]\’ *>ii[)(‘r^titiou^ : ainl tin.* n^i* «<[ •‘^niok'i* hatlis tor expclliny* tlm 
) \ il spii'it^ of til'* * pi »-^vi*^srd ' \'L‘iy nMniniMn. 

ddiMiT is f ft**]i a tiatHc of lai-n (*aiM\ans of hnllock rarts 

pa-*>inL;‘ tlir«aiii*Ii Ban dahiny. nn roiu<* lAi* tlio Tako [‘a^-s and tin* 
(di'f’lfdf Bra''}iin. itli loads nl ■ ^i^'iat ^ iiiid lattan. from laliini; 
tin- r< lad turns ‘-Mutl)-\\ '***'1 and 1< kilonu'ti i*- iiioir Briny ns to tin* 
Miiiis ( .f M n any 'kain ( [. K Xo. V):]). 

Pji'iny in tin* i ‘-a I Ivlmicr nouiiti y lirr'* w now- ofitui nn*ft . nsju-ciall 
if tin- tinn* is just aftnr liar\n*st. sinail <*aM\ans (.1 liylit and oloycintly 
liiiilt rails in^\ldrll sit paiti<‘SM}' yay and yaudily ('lotlird youny 

р. '.;pl.‘ Mil tlirir ^\a^' to a 'tliainBiin' sMinrw liun* in onr ol tin* 
!r*ii:jd^ 'iiriny \illay'‘s Tin's, ■ carts wliidi arc pio\iiIfd with lon^ 
tript'iiny \Mkr,s wliosc lips ai** <>itrii rar\rd in tln_* ]ikrin_“ss ol a 

iM^a . a r' dra\\n B\' so-i_*all(*d * w ua A\inLt ■’ ^niall i>ul extremely 
|,aid\' and < piir-k-t i oltiny ran*'-* of (.'ainkodia n Bullocks tliat easily 

с. i\ er X k'ii' aiietr'‘s an In air B r (luite (*( lUsidei jBir distances, dim larye 
sand uar\', called Mu’any d'a in. consists ol li\a Brick to'Wers ^'iiclosed By 
aaileiies U'iny iiisid'* a moat ^\dl)c]l cmaiu is eudosed By a tall stone 
walk d'lie iKime, \v]d('B is Siannsi'. means the low lymy town, in 
caitois{ to tin* )ii^lt-l\nny Plianoin Jinny tin* ])lue \t‘iled masses ot 
whidi and tin* iiear-lyiny Pliu Kliao Anykiian are sreii ic>ominy U[t 
to tlie we^t. The oriyiiial name ot tic* temple is ^o lar. unknown. 

d'he L'‘m])le lies to tin* sMiith "1 an immens,- watei* res,u*\oi}*. now 
di \ c.ij led ddtala* i the s, a ) \\ hich )m*asnres ] )l) metres ea^t to *\\ est 

.Old hno metre's irirtli to soutli. It is i-ndosed By dykes do metres 
hroud anddmeTi'ts hiyh. \\liich w ei ,j oied iually '^tone-i:(;\ (_a'ed on their 
inlerio}* f-ices. ddn* Nrii Ampine (tin district 'dheer) lia^ se\erad 
times tried to eltwi' a ya[) in tin* dyke in ei’d'*!* to eieale a constant 
suppK’ <)f watei* dnriiiy tin* ([ly sea-on. But s,, idi his work has 
Be- ell in ain tiir I tli c old I'e-^i rvoi r i eniain- d i \ . 

In tile noddle ol B<itii the nortlmi'n amd llie ,iu hern dykes ]u*oa<l 
sr<‘ps lead do\\*n to the hottom of tie o-semoir 

^ .\ Kind ' t I >. ( t k ui n< h n -e, I n - ( i >( - r, ] - , In nine' n p »‘oi mn \ . I r \ ield> 

.1 t .-,1 t't.ieni . 




(rnpuia and leiuplti wall 





Noll' in toi'ojuiouijd the ijniiijj: the edges oi the tiioJits. 
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A'> (I ,il)n\ I tl). ‘ 1 1 taplM 1 i)\' aii a < ii'-i-iut.- 

c nL‘ an iiu}’ wjIImL -.aiiil-t' . ip* \vliicii in 

h‘‘iuht aii'l liu'^ a tliickia i j it -ln<) m-'li 

i}i ciiruhii^a'inicf. 

1 ht ' 1 1' )} 1 1 n a ! 1 • ‘ r. i . ! Ill 1 iiiL * ! ' a I ! i ii* 't t > ; ! 1 1 s ■ i ii *• i at ■ ‘ a i > ' \\ t M 
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Lunil )]<;» I (1- »\\ n. 
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Hu ill** ^an<Kt' >1)0 liiitoJs <»i‘ i-*Mnaiiuui:‘ an* 

tin* fi ill* -win 14 * iJi'‘>ti\ <**•>:— noi't lit in in tlio tir^t low* Tiva. an<l l'ai‘\at 
-oatt**! * *n tin - bull Xainlin . s, jiulna n tow i*]-. in tlio Hi'-t row : s. am* indi- 
ct iia-t |>*.*r^on . tliinl t* iw*‘r ( low i. Bralnua ritlin^i’ on tin* goos** 

IJ<inna: and iinaily f* an tli to\\-t*r ( ^*-i't)nd r<.A\ ): anothor indistinct 
|)*‘rsi>n It is to ho iK-tod tliat in two **i‘ tin* tiA\a‘rs tin* altars, n<jw 
• •inpt y still j r Ilia in. 

^ ’l**sr t" tl)*' snntii-**astt_*rji ci n»a < d” lUt* tom [do wall lios tin* Ivlnnor 
\ illai;**. oahod Ban Boa in wliosr s[aril Imust* is a tino sittini;' 

st(an* IniaL;** <’r< ^\'in*d ^\■itll d imiknta i dia*lt‘m ). its lit'i^dit h**in ;4 oO oni. 
d1iis i]nai^^‘ is ^aid t*; hail l*r<im tin* o*‘nlral tow*>r *1' tin* sanctiia.ry 
t\]ion‘ it has ht_*on ro[dacod hy tho [?r*-sLmt st(_;m' ima^y oi* tho Buddha 
I nthn - nt<i <jn tho nai;a. 

'ft ' \‘]i m tin; scul|)tnros h mid in tin* Muan^’ dam tom[)h* it 
must at any rato oi'ii;‘inally, ha\o lioon dodicatod to tim Brahmanic 
*-n]t d lnaij^'h muoh rninoii and j’aitially unfiuislit’*]. it may iorinorlv 
ha\o hcft) (jiiit** ail im]'^)sil)^• v^anotuary and as sn*‘]i is **\t*n t()oja\' 
A\ **]] W' i th a ]oni;‘tliy \ isit. 

j)m- to tlio ontiro lack ol' iiisoiiptious (whicii, hu^\■o^or. max' he 
r«)Und lati'i duriim n-stijraii* n \\*oi-k) iiotliin^ is kaiowai lor oortain *>1’ 
lilt* a:;** ol’ this tomylo. It may h*; [Jco-Aui^koroan. 

Adjoininu tin* north-^\ ostoi'u coinor'd tin; I'halao di Jkihal (a widt* 
<'\[‘ans.* OL wat‘*r in tiiis oa*^*‘ tin* vos^.rvcii) aiiotln*! but .smaller, 
hjsjn nn*asurini;' 1 2n motr»'s <‘ast t** wi ^t ainl (>n north to s,;ntli 
w hi**h st ill o, mtains wat*'r. 

( ’los*‘ }() tho wo'stoii) ])*)i*ili*r 1*1 this '-i‘ 0 (>n*l ro'-mwoir and C‘>niJoctcd 
with it i)y M sjioit oaus*'way lios a sm-Llj sanctiiarv' whioh takos 
tin* htrni ol a sjno-lr t<)Wi‘i’ OL*ustiuctod ot* latiiito and .san<lst<aio‘. its 
it*m;]it h*‘iii^’ about I 2. a nn‘tri‘s. I In* t* )Wor stamB insjd** a o<iUi t-varil 
uioasurini 4 dii hy 24 nn;trt‘s w*hich is (*n(*h*srd hy a wall oi’ latoiit**. 
riio f Illy ontiaiioo to tho t* m[*l*‘ is tjir*-ui;h a. n‘>w <*« >m[>h;tel\' mined 
-*ros-.^ha[*<‘ 1 _i 4 o[)iira [dacod in tin* middlo ol' tin* ♦*cmtern wail. 

In the s{ aith-o*astt‘rn ***jrnoi ol tin* tonj[)]o onurt ar<* tin* tiimhh'd 
'li.wn ri;mains *it a small huildino [)i*)hahly a roimer library <*r trea- 
sury of tin* tom[)h*. 'rih* towm* is i**‘;^ularly < *i i.*ntat'*d with a sino*|,* 
d.-oi (*[ieniitLt to the *‘ast. ( )i oruamontat ion m»t'‘s jdacod ahovr 
tin* do*, I a sculpture ro[a**sentino tli** ^*,*1 ln*lra riding* the thrt**- 
headed elephant Aira\ata. Tin* sU[,t>]'vln,.tm*,> of the town* wa.s for- 
merly ra‘namjaited ^\ itli acrotoi es *>r t‘ar\ **d o<;riioi’ stijiii’s. *>f which 
'•»^mo ar.^ lyino *)nt]m around, oii iw-. of those acindoivs ai'** s**,-n tin* 




Muan^’ I'aiii ttanplr. 

(>\u aiK.i in tlu' tifirrlu-rii tow.i ui In-t liiu . 
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c;ii’ve<l t)L* a 1 nu tla.^ dl a iitai). 

From this -^mali sanctuary, <h-crilM(l hy Lunct he L<ijdij<|uit'i‘c, 
I. K. uiidur Nu. 404 a-« Kuk Ihi'^i (tlidU-F not visited la* Idin : “-ee 
in\' ^ ) N\ e h.dh a\ j [mUi lunnin^' 7s, \\7 On- ah<nU three 

kiidiiietres ilirdiiMji ilu' fni'est. until we arri\e at a iai'n^ water 
reserveir. called Sa Thheuu'. 

This rest‘rvdii*. Avhich lies ly^lit at the Oj^t nt the Phaiidin Uiiiii;' 
hill, is ••iielnsed hy tall dykes n.ua-'Urin^ 1 000 hy liOO iiietrt“- with a 
thickness of 1^0 metres. It (•(iutaiii'^ a liher.il ‘d‘ tV<‘sh and 

clear wat^r during* all seaseiis and. with tlie su)-i“omHling shady 
trees. < (tiers ther(‘iVae a welctjuie place <jf rest fur tin* w'eaiy and 
h(jt traveller, ddiei't* used hiinierly tu he a rest-house standing near 
th<‘ eastern side uf tie* * sa ' w here oik' ceuld stay at night. 4 his 
may liowcwr not e.xist any longer. 

.Vt sunset wild dii(d<s^ trail and other a< [Uatie birds o ould he seen 
cnmiiig out from llieir shrltrU's amoag th(.‘ I'ushtss to [»lay on the opcai 
watiO' wldh- duiing night time wuadd hi- leaiid the ^^^'inl crlr's ol tlio 
pr'acucks Ol the shiill trumpeting uojsrs (,f tlu' great cranes souie- 
tinu's answered fiom far away hy the hoar-e eall of the harking deer 
rehoing tlirough the doep foi-rst. ddgeisusfd at least formm-ly. to 
\ isit tht‘ forest at Ivhao Phaiioin Uiing and to proteet the ponies, I 
used, alien camping at Sa riihcng. to lui'o/ hig tiirs hurning during 

the idght. 

"To th-' soutli-cast and U(([ lai I rom tlio le-^riwiur, are seen tlu; 
douhie' ramparts (d whal is'sinihles a small fort, luoa-^m mg ahout 
400 metres ^guare 4'he .aigin <»f this plaec ]> unknown, it may 
he an oM elepliant s kraal for all I kn<u\-. 

In the north-eastern eonier (4 ilu^ ir'seivoii tiieis' is a kind ol 
sluice which lets out lie.' watoi lint goe^ to Itaan Huei ialung. a 
small atlluent to Lam riaimat. Avliieh running N. X. E i^ills iiit«.i the 
Mun river east of Phimai Phu Khao or Khao I’h.iiiom Kung lies 
about 17 kilometres to the south-wost of Xangi-oug and attains a 
height of 170 merres ow.'r the suiroundiiig plain (270 ue'tres above 
sea le\eh. The hill is e<aupus<.*d of a mixtiu*' ol sand^toii..* and 
lateritt‘ with a strong nutero[( of black basalt which may show a 
volcanic origin. hie* tops and sli>pos < i th'.- lull arc cloths'd \\ith a 
thin giowtii of the re^inoii-, tieo-, '-o eomue'U to this region. 

'hhe hill has two ttg>s, e.ihed Phan >m Pu sj and Phanoiu Eai i‘ox- 
pectivt4\'. Phan<>m Ku’si tie ire tie. in peak, on wldeh tie* temple 
is built while Plianom Pai repie'>onls the southei'n and low'er [leak. 
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The ifDiple may 1 m; letielied eitJiM-r hy tln^ j^ath eliiuhiiiy the hill 
I'lom the (‘.mt '-r' hy that t'l^'m tin; in rtli. Both [uths rnn alniji^* 
lidyc'^ (>t‘ the liill ami, a^ thi^y nre m.;t \'(;ry ^t(;ep. I'tjuie''. eh phaat'^ and 
t;\eiiiint Imo hnaxily inadrdi hullceh ca I m ma\ he li'^td a^ iimans cT 
li'aimp jl‘t. 

hd'»aii tlie ^al<i at .^a hhheiii;’ we iTlji tie '-< aitlierii dyke, walkiny' 
or ridin;^ uu im top. and so<.]^ alter he^*i]l tlie climl) of the liill. Tlie 
jMth wind'^ upward-' lietweeij menaeiny'ly pr(-Lrudi!iy hlaek ritck^ for 
ah-uit 2 kih tiiit'tre^. when e <;iicuiuitej* an old ehaim^ee hwi‘der«;d on 
i-itljer ^ide hy a 1 im of latei'it'; oii hiedi ain* placed, at intervaN 
of ftair m“tre^ low earve<] -and^tium pillu]^. 

\\h- folhtw' tlij-- -'liyhth' risiny (’hans--ee for ah,_)Ut 2un luetO's next 
to arLi\tj at a eriicifontied ttwrace provided with lialimters made in 
tlin '.hap<‘c>f tlm lonii' ^inuoim hi;dit;s(jf ' na;^’<i-'.' From the terrace one 
a-^enm]'> t*; tho ])i-(;ad miter tempi*; coint. Ixu'ng' in front * f the sanctim 
aiwx hy a loii^' Hiylit of -■t«;p‘^ risjn;;- in li\e siicces'^ixe terrace^. Tlii^ 
inojiiine-ntal ^taii'ea^e of d very eh-^^amt de>i; 4 n and of eipiallv ^’ood 
execution ; indeed the whole ^triK'tuK; is not witlieait a certain majesty 
in ap[!earance. 

id-'ini^* from tlie iloor of tlie outer court-yai'd i^ a ]<ind of crovs- 
'^liaped tt;riace which perhaps wa- orii;'inaily pi'ovided with low 
•-tairea^es yi\dng a<;ce^s to the tliree hrancht;- of the cross, the fourth 
and Western one Iradiny to tlje main entrance ol tlie sanctuarv jjroper. 

This compiises a central tower conneeted ^\iLll a hall (ha* cuitui*ai 
pur[tn^rM. am.itiier to\\'er ami tli- n ana ins of se\eral other huilaing"' 
all eiH*h»scd hy a gallery in the form of a ^ipi.iie The main tower, 
now* unfortunat'.'ly mueh ruine'l and witli its interior tilled w itli the 
(jehris of the tuud>h;d down aicln;*! supi;rstrueture is of grand 
dimeiisiojis and must in its |jeyda\’ ha\'<' heen a most wonderful and 
splendid edifice. As Lunet de Laj* Mnpiier'* says it is one of the most 
perfeMjt exam [lies of thi> kind of ai'cliiti.-etur*', 

Tim tow'er*. which i,s hnilt od* "anilstont •, s(pou'.. jn h.aui airl has 
four doors o[,,ming to the h^ur e.iidimd points. These doors are 
[irecc'ded hy ['oielit, s. the westeiii one hfing ['!‘o\ ided with d'juhle 
[ion’ht;", d h*‘ o.mtoin oittiama' lonns pail <•]’ d eoiaiiloi' wliicli coii- 
n-'ets tlie t'WVei W'ith thi* a ho vr a i tent i'ji lodi hall, the lattor, wddeli is 
coveie'l with an ogi\a} areliod r<.of lam tin re miiiaaicrs to lli.' nm-th, 
*;ast and s. ,ntli. rt;-'[ieeti\ ely. 

ddie r\o.enri*'n ot this twin huiMihg i- o\eo]l,.nt in all its .letails. 
and one ha- mo\eo\er the o[.>)oi tunity h' lo t<» admire the intricate 







Fanon) t^ajiplo. 

MouinurlUul It lulin;.', n)j lo tlic tcjnph' liniii (ln‘ 
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ninl <L‘lic;it<‘ly wi'onylit patterns ainl ptM-uliar features rluiracttU'i-^- 

tie (ff tlie ancient ( \iiiil >i /.lia n ait ‘-ncli as nrnanieutiMl plintlis, 

ctJi’nices. frames ot ^\IlH^'\\s ami dnor^. decorated [)ilasters (^ctaii’cnal 
Columns, carv.‘<l lintrK .iirl fi-' -ntaK wdna-e the Ix 'dies of na^'as f^i m 
an luidulated oyive, flamjn^‘ siMan*-. hr)rro\ve(l fnan tlie Jlimln 
pantheon, wliicli ari* treated in has roliefs or fiaeyt'S and so on. in 
rich varitTy. 

Many (if tlie caiA'^d lintels have Ijeen hrokeii into pita^e^, Lnt 
tluu'e ar(' ^lill a few left intact that are of yi eat ht-autv. F<m* 
iiistane(‘. ill tie; douhlo porches ^v]lieh preeede the door> of thr* 
tower to t]i(‘ West, are s^M-m on tht^ iinttd of the outer door, a battle 
lietween monkeys ( priiViahly a scene inspired hy the Kamat'ana). and 
on tliat ef thf‘ middh* do(ir. a >eem^ repia^sentiny the cliurninL:; of the 
milky octarn, Avhih* above tln^ inner door is ^e^n a ro\\' of standing’ 
iieures V. ith a yod in tlie middl(‘ — who is in the act of thro\\ini4’ two 
persons with his rii;’]it and led’t hands. The lintel of the nortlunn 
(‘iitrance to the hall sIiom s a ‘‘cene r«*preventin^' the j^-od (Jiva standini;’ 
up]‘ii;ht. ^'raspiny \\ith his rio'ht hand an eh'phant by one of its hind 
leo's and with his hn't a lion in tin* -ame maman*. From tin* mouths 
of the animals i^sue tho>e won(h‘ifully car\ed i;‘arlamls of llowers 
that art* so often and *-o an t i'^tica lly us(*d in tin* dectjrati vt* ai't <d* 
tin* Khmer. 

(Intlie frontal i'^ s(M_*n a prince walkini;' under *'Oni(* palm trt'es 
and shootiny birds with his bow ; a ^roiip of court atteiidants is seen 
to tin* left of tin* princely huntt*!’. Above this himtintf s(***in* om* 
'-ee> the snn td Sniiv'a nishini;' across tlie heavens in hi-^ hoi-v,-- 
drawn cliai iot. 

ddii-- fi'ontal i*'. as nsiul in Khmei- art, fiamed b\' the simioiis lx, dies 
of t wo na wis \\ hieli i a tln'ii* h \ efojd In -ads at t In* h iwer ct tnn'r^ t >f it — 
on Mime (if the car\'c(l sttan's placed on tin* U[ipe]* cnrnice (of the 
toweri ale reprt ^t'litations itf Bi-alnna riding’ lai hi'^ of Avomen, 

and Mioii. i'iven tin* rim of this eornieo i-. ear\a*(b as foi iimtaiHM* 
<']{ its \\e-t'-rn norm*!*, win re tln-o* is a ^(‘eiie with a iiwnl^ey ]<m*e|iim‘ 
ill front t)f a woman ( Ua.nuiiuui hefoit' Sila o. 

Amoiiit the (o-nfimed ma-s of dt'*bi i-- are sreii many Ave|l executed 
piee,". of srnlpture. I't ‘pr./'-en t ] iiy scenes from tin* «laily lift* of the ]>M)ple, 
siieh as marehiuLi; ''oldier^ <\rnn d with ''[!(*ar and shield aiid eurieu^K' 
eiiouifh. in thi*- Brahmanienlly deci.ratt'd --aiictuaiy, a vtU'y well pre- 
'>er\ed -eulpMire <'f w hat iio doiiht rt*[U’es.jnt'' (^Mie(*n IMaya ^ivinn 
hiitli t<» I he futuie Ibiddlia under the Baba ti..‘e in tlie park of 
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Liiiiijtijilii. This niay iinlicat*' tlj.it tlit* IMianoni teit^pla ^^a-! rle- 

'licattal tn (>iUM>tTht* Ro.lhivattva' nf tin Olalia vaiiistic cult. Onah]‘<;kan 
lintfr'l j"' sf*tai wvll-kia ,\\ai "\"is]iiiu rt'stin^' < >i) tbo .serpent 

AiiaiJta . rrniii tlie issues a lotus aiUMn< 4 ‘ 's\ hns</ petals 

is siM‘u tlir new ]'(.a-ii i'uur-iaet-^l Eraluna. A luinnte (‘xaniiuatiou oT 
tle^ sanetnaiw’ wouTI ij i duulit rexeal many uea-e art tnaisiire's than 
the few’ ennmta*ateil herv and it w < >uld oei-tainly h-* wdl w'Cjrth tlietrnu- 
hlt* and the t^xptaisr to restoie this splrndid sauetuaiT. as that tN'Ould 
i^-ive ns hack our iX the tiimst examples <j£ this kind ot huildiny. 
Tr w'euld. ntorotveis h\: n- .t verv ditlienlt — es]jeeiajly lor an arcddtect 
trainei] ujid'.a' sueh past masters iu the art ef temple re^toratiuii as 
-M. }^iimeiait*r i r .Afarchal ot the Freneli rndn-(dhijiese Arcluieo- 
leyieal >‘^er\ iee — to rebuild this old sup^^vb lane as all th<‘ necessary 
m.atfn-irils aie still there, 'fo the soutlneast of the central tnwnn* 
st.inds e nether tow tn* \\diich i- built <-)f laterite. It is provide<l witli 
tijree ‘lads** doors’, while the foiu'th and real one optnm to tlm west 
<1 nd is p!-f_-eedi*d Ijy a ])' U'cl) 

Work has haj'dlw bt-tui beynn on tin* decorati\e iHUtions nl tliis 
teW'ei*: one Jiot(‘s. ho\ve\er. the liayt motlN'e at tile ku\ er cni'jlers of 
Mie frontoiw, 

d'lte top (d tile tow'ta* either ije\er linisluMl or has ])et‘n laiiued 

m -onie way or othi r and has now been le^plaeedi ])y an nyly covei’ 
of corruyated iron, tliat ey(\s(>re of the Far East. In tlie middle of 
sh<‘ siimh. looni of the towei' one ^t_>(‘s a mo<lern iinpressi(;n of the 
foot of the Budtllia. llemains of tliree otlan- hnildiitys inside tin* 
teuiplo eourt are al-^o stM-n. sueh t's that of a suiall tower in the soutli-' 
^\'e, strum eorrew, a still smaller one lyitty to the nortli of the hall, and 
linally traces of a laryer building la tr*Msury or librarv) in tln‘ 
nortli-easteim corner of tie- temple court 

A rectangular eiieMute cianposod (,f four galleries encles(‘s tlie 
abo\-e-do^ci ili“d teni[)h's. d'ht* ya.lleries seem never to ba\e been 
hm’sher]^ Uoi- t(.> have iK'tu so Well ])lanned as the otln-r parts of 
this i>thei-wise mayijihceut yi'ou[> of Imildiuys. Tic* easteim 
and westfum yallerie'^ are brolcen in the middle ]>v ciiTcif<>rme»l 
gopujas and st-eiii to .have Imm-m nearly con)]deted , not so the imrtberu 
<ind '^ourliein galleries whieh ai*'* e\sm without their I'oofs, wliile 
their yopnras lack tie* poiehe-. dhe yalhiies form one long uniu- 
t‘iruj)teil (.‘oimidor wliieh allev-' ouo passage right through their 
w lltdo leiiytli. 

About meti to tie* ca-t of tin,' principal entrance to the 




, in lun-k^AVonnd uiv -ct>u tho palleno with the cast^'m ^'ofura. 
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^niu'tuiwy li‘‘ t\v<> "'in.-ill (mIIlmI Kuk Ku'^i illit* iicnnits* ft'lU). 

( hir ot' is hnilt ill [^-rni <if a ]ia vilit ai with iwa 

sinall(‘i* adjoinin'^ to and h t‘l. In i-> 

hy two paiwist:*^ wdio-^‘ riiotk at a --npiMMliMl h\ iilllars d’li.- plan ot‘ 
tlii^ hnildin^*. wdncli is .’riaiitatod L-ist. to w'ost. ima-h rr'.< nih]«*s that 
ot certain laim* sala^- in Siam, d'hl^ ^ala is surrijiind* tl on thiei' sid('-^ 
i. c. West, nortli and ‘sast. hy a rectanmiiai eontinUMUs oalierv wdiieh 
is provided witli fli^Iils ste[>-. at their two '^mirhern ends d1ie 
L^aliery laid prohahly woodtm root’s 

d'liL* [)UrpoSe cL’ ho, th lln.-se hllildillLt’s. liow \ ei \' mtieh in inins hut 
oiy^inally nl* (ju]t(‘ clei^‘ant pa'opcirtions. mo-.t proh,ihl\' wa'> that oi 
a teinporaiy lesidenci^ h.r kini^s oi hii;h icihlrs who came to wor^liip 
.It the temple, 

Froni tile top ot‘ tile rnine(l centr.d towei one enj'>\'s a wide \ iew 
over tiie surronndine’ countiwv To the --ontli-east is pi.iinlv ^ecii 
tile s^piare oi‘ M n’amj; d am and it lar^e d’h.i la^ . t" t he ait h and "'ont In 

we'-t the eye -^W'eeps i)\rV the IKal I'-l \d 1 1 1;' lvh;lo AllLt’kll.-Ul doW 11 to the 
im])osine- masses td‘ tin* 1 tan^'iek hilK \ eiled in my‘>terjoiis hlue mi-t'- : 
while to the West aiid inath the Irni/dn is ejo'^ed hv tin* hrow'ii and 
l^-rey (‘ohiure<l fen'e^t"' interspersed here and thei-e hy yeliiwv p.itehes 
ot‘ tin* harvested ]taddy fields. 

Snell is tile scene diiriiiLf- tin* dry deaseii. ff we \ isit ]\hao 
riianom TOtntf dnrint^' tin* rainy s'-mon iwhi<'h is iioi T'«he rec^ni- 
meiided). the panorama is ipilte diirert*nt. and miicli rnori.- a.llurinif. 
with the tn*cs <*lad in :ill their ^reeii tiiiery and the hahhliiiL;' wat' is 
i‘nshine' down tin* hill side 

From the roitijile another j ath <ir nairow n .nl leads d'wvn in a 
north nortli-wa*sterl \' direction t*) the h h a of tin* Iiiii win*] * lies a 
villao*v vailed Ran d'aha'k. This patli ])a*-^es the thiee pends men- 
tioned in onr tah*. 

From Ran Taha k to N^an^ioiiM' tlie <]istanve is aheiit 17 kiloncAri s 
tin* eai t road pim^inu’ throiioh 1‘ore-t and o\ei paddy li< Ids with 
several lai’wc \illattes. Aim aii;’ the latter tin* la rL;*e Rand ha non llak'. 
from whi(T a loni;* wo-nh n hii<l^’e leads o\'ei* a swamp to tin* eastern 
Lt'ate or eiitranee tii the eld town. \anL;a‘oni;' the eri^in i f w hi<'h iio 
detiht u'oes hack tn tin* ivliiner peiied. is ^tiri'eiind.'d ].y lari^e doiih],. 
i'.imj,>uits and hroad nmats tilled witli .i profusion of searlet hlue and 
white lotus How'e]'*-. It is <paite a larLfc and prosperous to\\n. and its 
inhahitants. ddiai-ized Khmer are l^uown as ea]iahli‘ weavers ef silk 
and also as t:;reat lovt'i’s of music. iMany of tin* yoiiuL;' uiils n^ed^ 
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.Mild ^ix-an!!(‘ti . i i-, t, A < i i; M 111 . i li.u.iis I id Id-' wldli.- tin* 

I'uvrr <'t Id-' twn .-.‘I- lirUnK li' '1-- tli. « [‘ K- ii. ddl-' 

ill! (M‘ vt'iiiaiiiiiiLi' ItMiids Ml • lid rd ii; ^ \ M rd - diit . lai ,i- < ..w d*- rn 
dn not i;’rMsp xd"'!- ,iuy isind. Lids i;' ‘d ii.' -t 
ro]'i L-«oiiL.'^ VajiM^atlNa liroiii a tli uiidi i In -It and 

Stfiiftf, ) i. a . tli** laiiidli.i < i -u|iLi]!t“ lua , ,r 

hini'llm, tln'iiyli iiii.i^c di, lii'i* lli* llnijid*. i > ». )lt. 

ldii‘ M:ul[>UU'a dixid-d mb t\' ' ynn iil-. lu ilia »1] a, 1.,. 

uU <.itlit-‘r ^idir < ,i {]).' ^’"d. a 1 > aV ' L dliSM^ L‘> '1 ibd 1 dl m "iMMlim 
i may's ( ti \dijrM- \ !)'‘^;dlas daia'in^ m : .m I a ria' l< »\\ i r -« am* ib 

are ^arii aiaht daiieiny a[)^Mi. - in ai'-aips t i' riim , n ,'iilit r -idf *m' l!i«' 
tlir<-i!e (d* tile d'-l \v wliieli m*' ki'-iiita ilx*' ei'iwmd ns m 'ii-- 

]i(.ldina' blid's ill tladr liamK. m-er i< I'lt nt lla* 

1 )liyaiiinud<llia-' ()\ er wlium Maa."rdma t" tli .' dladnyani-li'; lMdi>'i\ 
Va jr.i'-MtU a pre.^ide"- 

The .^tallies of Tlia** riir'MiiMtMt and Nmy Omnin li.ixr iio\' ortai 
da‘[>Lsited iu the ILoyal um in P>anah‘ h. ^ hi ilia olle i* li.uid, of ili,- 

haautifal iimia'' <d* ih'* ^ i-eadlod Xany Lm - m maoniiom d in my 

yaym* on tie; lliimai tamjila, notliina i-> l<'ft> ihi' im.ia<‘ hcixlny h-'i n 
hrokt'ii to piaci'-' h\^ the L'l-al '-'dioiil aiiiidti-'ii. i I’ld- lia])b'‘n'’d ])>av- 
t.ver, ht'fore the .Vrf-lia'oli .aical Sam iia.- a\ ; s 

WkA now coma to tlla l.mt of tiia a'laat 1> Illpi*'-' niaiiti. li' d ill obi 
namely, Wat i’haic'ia Wan \ i. Iv . -ioT >. 

This taiiipie min lias al> >ui lb kia’iu ml'-- X. N. id * f th-' t* w n 
of Khiaat. It f'onsist-- -f a ^Miii/liiMiy aiiL'k'-t-il ly -oraia 
yaderies which lie iimid>' an cAlaiioL t.naainb ^lui'am'hd In* \aiy 
hroad imtat^. c\:ct;['t <>11 liia aa--tcin -idt^ niiaij .i xoy\' laatN ant 

to a lar;^'c water ri.‘--(.‘r\ < .ii. 

(,)f tlic -'<inctuary tha towar Irm ir t ha, a a, ,m'pl''tad .md iiielm )l- 
'^u[jer^Lructurc. Jt i-' [irovidad, wbh foni’ d"*.!- pt<a.n<d hy y-Meli. 
tiia ea'-t* rn oic* hainy C'>nn' '-ladi witiia a, iiid'-r \' hiim !■ .ids to a 

iM ctan^iilar iiail witli tln'et* antmnat'^. d h a iibk > and tha lial! 

Iiave <i\] th-dr ro-*f-> in plac“, ddia m.itaiiM* n-ad a a' lie - hmj, iiiy^ 
i- a yra\' -'Mn'lsti 'ijL. d'lia worlc < n l!i ■ iinana nb ti^n oi th.- l]nl> ]•' 
''ccins liMi’dIv t'.' iiMXa iiai'ij commams 1. S' Ml' nni' i< '*■ n m - n! 

mu-t ha\a stoppad tin W'-iic ill (,!!, w.i^v’ ‘1 mh •! M,';\h.‘ }\ wa- <. 

war < a- a i ahallit m. 

>e«‘ \iieM ih'ltv. 'ill. (J, > t* f f i > St I'll” III /a/ M/. t-//.. 
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Hniy tlio lintel (Aiji- th*' ii.ntliern (Im)!- oI’iIk' tower nearly 
tinisiird aiul a ^eene i e[)resta]tin_u' a Fnaljiiuinic :^'ud sitting” nn 

tile lifad »'I a iiK.^D'-ter (luihur fionj \vli'>'-e innutli there is‘'nty<^’ai laii<K 
'd* tlowers te eiilier ^ide. Idii; Liaiieri.'^ niea''Ure metres en eaeh 
^idr and ^eein aNo to luue het;ii h_‘Lt un4ini>]ied. TIua’ ai'e pro\ided 
wirli g*(.|)nras pre{‘edrd 1)\' yoi-elie^ eaidj e’opiira heini; divided into 
h\t‘ eliaiuhia-' 'Idle yalleiie> are ( [M.ai tu tie' interior temple eourt. 
their root*'". li(>re litadie’ snppt ited hy row o4 pillar^. Tlie ^‘ailel•ie^ 
pi<^«.‘nt a [leeuliarity in that tlteir eoriie]-'. aie transformed into small 
[>a\ilioiis. raeli ith an entrance from tite eat'-ide. (_)f deeoratiens 
"lily ( lie i'^ n on the eastern y-opura e< n-istin;^ of an empty frontal 
enraged h\ na^^a-^ and a lintel w ith the sann^ iiiotive a^ descrihed aho\ e. 

The ^M;ond Ml' exterior enceinte censi^ts of a laterite wall which, 
howi \'(_‘i i-> in only on the noithern .ind xaithern faces. 

ddi(.' cans<‘\\ay or chau^see. lia-* a Icnyth of ^IdO metres and lead'> 
fr.aii tie ^n[tp< si d eastern entrance of the extei-im* temph* court out 
to a larye ater i‘i‘^ei \oii which iiiea^nie^ (iOO hy :]l)0 metres and i'- 
'-mroiiirh'd hy dykes still in i^ood repaii-. ,"^eveial ponds lie to the 
noith and -outh of that pa it of tlie eausewav ^\]neh is nearest 
to tfe ri‘si r\ oir. fdirthei-niore at a distance .if ahout 'iOO metres 
lioiii the "xterior eiieeinte and ef'^e te/ the can"'t_wa\' are the debris 
of a -mall rectangular hinldinit ' h' latirito that piohahlv served as a 
ri sl-]ion>^i‘ fill inyiorlaiit [ie.iple \ isit iiiM- t he tt ni[>le. 

In the inteiim eoint-wnil aia* simmi lyiny to the north and soutli 
m1 iIk' pie'^riit -aii'-tiMiy the remains ni what oiiyinallv weie tw'o 
-anetuai'ifs \\iih do. as opi-niny to the ea-t. ljnc*t de Lajonyiiicrt* 
thinks that they ai<' ifjjinant^ ot a loimer tMiiple eomprisiny thrw' 
hiiildiny^ and an anteiioi to tlie pie-eut uia; fdiiallw there 

-taiids in tho ^out h -we-t* 'rn eiaiier i f the cnuit-\'ard a rouyhh' 
iciilt tower of red -.-i Nten,' and hrieks; it is pio\ided with a door 

opeinny to th*; e.i'-t and " l.il-e doiiis on ih'' tliiee oilier sjdes. ddii'' 

latter hnildiity which slndfa'- a Phrahat oi im]*iint of tlic Buddha's 
foot i- eNiilmtly Hot of Ivhinei handi\\oik ]»nt was piohahlv raisetl 
hy the dhai CoUi|Uel"ls nf tin- ixliolat (li-tiiet, 

’Dc M' Usi*d foiiijerly to be a \\lioh- coih-etii,!) oi’ stono imayes of 
tie- Buddha ^tor^d in-id'‘ the "aij^'lnai y : -ome (sI the-^e wa^re in tlie 
-iltiiiLi otli< rs in the -t.urliny po-ture. nc st of them headless. There 
wa- also a tine -t.itnette i a’ a foil r a i lued (^i\a which. 1 heliewe is 
ii‘ w k*‘pt in tle^ Koy.il .Museum. Not titan six inscri[)tions }ia\'(‘ 

0“. n loinid in W’at Bhai'Mnt Wan (oftmi -laati\ called Xom Wan). 




[)Ult ol N nil !l 
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'nie ]no<i important these consists ot‘ 42 lines in Khmer, engraved 
on tile Trame <.4* tin* southern interior door of the tower of the sanc- 
tmuy. It is an edict of King Jayavarman vil, dated 1171 a, d.. of 
rivaitic contents, the king ciiarging Vrah Kamratea Ah Rajendra- 
varman, general C(')minaiiding tlie central army, besides other higli 
dignitaries, to take good care of the temple. 

Another inscription of 45 lines, parth" in Sanscrit partly in Khmer, 
is engraved on the frame of the outer door of the eastern porch of 
the tower, ddiis inscription is only legible in part but the names of 
the twu kings: Suriyavarman (10()2”1049 A. D. ) and Udayaditya- 
varmau ( 1949-1005 a. J).) can be deciphered. There are three other 
shorter inscriptions in Khmer and one in Sanscrit, the latter dated 
IbSl) A. I), (rtdgii of the zealous Buddhist King Jayavarman vii, 
gr(‘at builder ot hospitals — altogether 108 in number, if one is 
to believe the iii'-eriptioii^ ). 

According to our tale, the legendary King Hindusthan had images 
of the gods made of concrete ! It is quite a common Kdief ainong 
the peasants of this country that sculptures and the images frem 
the Khmer period were formed of crushed sairKtone and watto’. 
whereafter they were burnt like bricks in a tire. That thi'^ idea 
is mtirelv wrong can be easily }>ro\ed. but it is a belitd wlncli is 
sharoil even by educated peojile. It probably originated among tln^ 
Thai whn ne\(n* attaint'd a high standard as sculptrii’s in stom^ but 
on tht' other hand <le\<‘lo[M‘d into some of the woibl’s iinests workers 
in bronze'.'^’ 

( )!’ the t<'\s'n built at'eording to oiir tale close to the ea^t of 5iuang 
'Tam. I ]ia\'t' not berii able to find any traces. Jt may not have exis- 
ted at all. or it ma\^ 1 h' identical with the old ioi'titii'd place, called 
'railing < )V 1)1* >n. 

Xor havt* I been abh^ to identify the temple called ITasat Chong 
Sa ( 'lueng, but suppose tliat it must be the same as described in L K. 
under Xo. 497 as Rrasat Xong llong, 

TheN\riter of the IMianom Rung tale mentions several fortiHed 
place^Jving in th»' great Khok Luang, but I regret to say that 1 do not 
rect,gni/e tln'iii nn(h-r the nanu's given by him. Furthermore, that 
they should onlv bt‘ trt'uches (or light field Wf irks) sounds rather 
im[>robabh-, as 1 personally have inspected about a hundred old 

1 <|ti not rt'for heie to the Khuier-Thai school ot stone sculptine 
in l.o|>l)tni \\hi(h flomi'-hed in the xiiith and part of the Xivth century 
\ I) , ;t>. till'* art "oon ih'tei j, .r ited and tlied ont. 
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foi -jpi'ead over the ^vlH>]e territ(>ry of the present cirele 

(.it* Kh')rat. whieli are all of a een^iderahle size. They are either 
i-fctane-ular or sipiare in shape, many of them ineasurino* st‘Veral 
kilrinetres in eireum feiamce. and amene* the latter not a few are found 
in tin* above menti(.ned Ivlu^k Luang. 

Not many yt-ai-^ ago the Survey i^epartment of the Army dis- 
f-Mveivd <evt‘ral old desr-rted fortitieations in tlie great forest between 
Ivlmrat town and Xangrong, whieli were round or obhjng in sliape. 
d’his ^\as a ratlen* intmt'sting find, wliicdi may point to affinities 
Ix.awt^eii tile huii(h-rs of theso places and tlie Lawa of Xhjrthern Siam 
whose rid, now' df.^s<>rtiMl foititit‘d villages built in the .shape of a ring 
aro well known In the Mm Hongson and Mu’ang Yuam districts. 

1 he great inimlHa* of old foitiHtd tewvns manv <if which have long 
ago lieeii deserted together w ith the w'ealth (.f ruins of stone temples, 
iesci-\< irs and old highwaiys spread o\er this part of the Khorat 
plateau, point ceitainly to tin' i^visttmce tormerlv <.>f ii much more 
detivr population than now' is the ease. Lhe reason for the popailation 
iiaving left their towns may either he I'xplained hv the manv and 
hi; ter w'ars waged between Ayudhya and ('ambodia, wddeh w’eiit on 
loan the xiiitb to tile x.\'tli ceiiturv and were (*ouph'd with rutli- 
h -^s deportations oi the ])opulation Iroin their homesteads, or it mav 
b.- t .\[d'iineil ]>y tin* faet that tile ground water is constant^v sinking 
in tbest* region^, tlnn-eby rt*dncing tin* output (^f the paddy fields more 
and nioif tinaily forcing the p, )pnlari< n to shift to more fortile tracts 
!\ ing neaier the lai-ger water coiiis^^s. However, the whoh' {jm'stioii 
of the old fortified plafs-s their l:ist )ry raison d’etre and distribution 
over tho Xoi th-Lastern |)]ateau is a study a['ait. wdiieli [ hope one 
day t' ) be able f > take n[). 

in e* )i K'h i^^ii III . I beg to tender my '^inceie'^t thanks to mv learned 
hn.nd kr.dev^;!- ( ;eoi gt> Lireetor of the Leoh- FiMiicaise 

d l'l\rrhme-( M lent in llant)i. who kindly aPowtol nn* to iwe the plans 
of the teiip.le- of Muaiig Tam. IMian- m Lung and Pbanom Wan as 
].nblisle-d in Major Luiiet de La jMh juihivk /e e. e /o ovwL.vre/’y // 
a>> well as to Me.sj.. K Kn.ote anil A II. Hale for tlnhr kimbiess in 
"''ll theii beautiful [Lot"gra p] i v at mv disposal. 

ha ik Seiilenfaihm. 

Hangk. I; ’i'in.j Mao h. 
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cr^it y 

l.ltli Srprt-iii}M*r. Ifoll. 

Sir. 

The Ooverninout of C\‘vlon luis rrct^iitly app^iuttMl a Cnoi- 
mission for the puvp se of intjnirino- into the o\ivtonce of hithei'to 
unknown documents relating to tlu^ liistory of tlie island, wliieh are 
extant in the han<ls of private indi\i(Iuals and of in'^tituti<jns. Manv 
imjiortant documents have been removed from the island, and lia\e 
found their way into private collections; there are nthei-'^ among the 
private papers of tho'>e whi) ha\'e had oHicial or semi-<.)thcial Conner^ 
tioii with the attairs of (/eyhm, or who have at vai ious tinn^^ had 
occasion t<.) visit it'^ shores. To illustiate this point, the mo^-t im- 
porta nt original authority for the ])eiiod of the }\)rtug'nt\sH occnpali^ n 
came to lig'lit in Rio de Janeiro, ami of recent years mucli liglit has 
h<‘en thrown on the taking over of (/eylon hy th<.‘ Bi-itish. hy j)a]>ers 
in [>rivate hands in Scotland. 

Tile maj<.'rity of such papers Mill ])(* eoneei ned with tlie 
history ot tlie island during tin* la-'t four cent mm- s, Ijiit it is possilile 
that there mav ht‘ also some sannaso^ ” (rngi*aved copper plates) 
and ■* olas (inserihtMl palm leaves i dating perhaps from ])rt^-Eiiroj)<>aii 
times, preserved as emmwities in p»rivate (-r e\eii puhlic eoller- 
tions. We are anxious to asc'ertain the w hereahoiits uf ->ucIl 
documents, and thertdore ask you to allow this h.*tt<‘r to appt'ai* in 
ymir valuahl*- columns. If any of your readers are in a positi< n to 
atlord us any information we shall hi* most grateful if they will 
}>nt it at <mr disj^osal hy writing to the Secretary of tlie (’i*_\l(n 
Histoiical Ma nuscri{)ts ( 'ommis*<ion ( Joyernment Anddvos (’(.lindjo 
or lo me. 

ddianl^ing you f<>r yf)m‘ (•< nrte>\' in iimeiting this jotti-r 

lam >i! . 

Vi »iir < 1 led iriit sc) \ a nt 
A, ! A KTM \x. 

( Imii man 

('eylnn Hi-t'>rie\l MammoM])r- ( anmis^-lMn. 

The Editor 

d'ho Journal of tin* Siam Soei<>ty, 

( Jreat Ihms,*]] >to ot 

E< iid.ai W ( 1 



[ ruMisIiud i*ur the Siam Suci^/t}' l)y J. Bnrnuy, Kditor, aiid 
at the Bancrkok Timt:s Piiutino:; Ba]i;4'k<.)k. in 

.lamiaiy, 
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THE NEW LAWS ON CIVIL PROCEDURt 

Uy 

H. Eygoct. 

PkuI- IX THE Lvw >'^CTl'X)L, BaX<HH)K. 


In 15. E. 24 To iiiipjitant lauditicaiitjix were ctiTctcd in the 
Tid'j^ uf Civil rrofcdure in i'orco in the Siamese Courts. In i^’t'ncral 
tenim, the aim of the^e ameni.lments was to im])rnvL‘ the lo^al means 
at the rlisposul of the winner of the ease to enable him to secure the 
execution of the juil^Tueiit a^’aiiist the loser. 

Fur a long time complaint had been made of the facilities 
atlbrded the ilishuue--t debtor to enable him to injure the interests of 
his creditor^, and particularly r>f the creditor ^vhH,se clainis had 
been fully recognisetl by a judgment in hi'> favour. <See Thr 
TiViui.'i of tile loth December. 1927). During the ^vhole time the 
case lasted, not only ce^uld the debtor freely transfer hi^ goo(D to 
third parties either by tlctitious deeds or at ridicnlous prices, but he 
couli] freely sepia nder hi-, ready cash and lea\e his land uncultivated, 
without the creditor being entitled to rai^e any objection. The 
loser’s own debtors could legally pny their delXs into his hands. Idie 
iiK.aiey thus paid over or the merchandise thus deliveiT'd became 
immediately part of the estate of the debtor, and at his sole disposal. 
\\ oist of all, the lo^er could prufjng the case indeilnitely by dilatory 
proceedings, and particularly by a[)}iealing. the light of appeal being 
wide open. 

Thin one looki'd on ilaii}' at tht* spectach.* of credit'Un ^ho 
had entirely unconti'overtible claiim, the validity of vhich was 
moreover readily rec"gni.-.ed by the Judgo> ef first imtance, and 
■who not only faihal t<) obtain payment but lordced ou helplessly 
at the complete ruin real or feigned, but iicj'-l of the time 
vilful, (jf their debtor. Wlem at la^t they obtained a definite 
order of exeeaitieii, there u a-, urahing left. 4'hi-^ did very c<jn- 
siderable harm to trade ])y destroying credit. 

We shall set* ho^v and in wh:it measure the new laws Iiavo 
reiiioilied this state of things. But, frtan now, it is well to note that, 
contrary to wiiat i-. generally tlu»ught, one doe^ irT. in fact, find 
anything entirely iiew in the^e law*-. They are limited to 
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tih; vi-Lnii;' '^V'-toui uni]*.*r ihr power of tlie fundamental 
Law oil Civil Pr'K-edure of ihe year u. 127. Xuw tliat is a 
'xjiaewliat di'^heaL‘reliin^■ llii]i_C ^ ‘ ii"te, for in it the coueluMoii 
iin[)]ieic tluit for .-i l^no- time [)a^t tl'e law did provide for and organise 
puito xiti'^he-toi i.y -..'eiiiify fo^‘ the ri^'lits of tlie creditor, and that 
the a<;ts of injvistieo n^ted v/mo due uuiinly to lack of diligence in 
applying tlie h-gal toxt-. E Mich a ^tate </f tilings going to be 
reiiitolifol by tlie ui..ie fact that henceforth the cre<litor has at his 
di^pjsal he Iter and more elllcaciou^ means of (detaining payment of 
\\hat i'- due to himr One mimt wait before gi\ing a detinite decision 
on that point. 

The nt'Vv laws refeiied t<j are two in number- — Tltr Loiv of 
i't t] H ,'r I,, Co s7 s ^-[rt B. E. 24 <o and Ihc 

A^>pf ol .. b ' h 1 E. 2 4 1 • > . 

The modi ticat ions introduced by these laws into the former 
system e4‘ [iroceilure are connected witli the following bjiir points, 
which shall i.'xamine successively: 

1. Measures to safeguaid the property of the debtor; 

2. thirnishee ( a-der . 

d. Trovisiinial execution of a iudguieiit; and 

4. Lestiiction of tlie possiljilities of appeal. 

Measures to Saekouard the rkoPERiY of the Debtor. 

The attaciiment of the property of the* debtor with the view 
of safeguarding this propel ty wa^ ahs ady provided bn* hy the iormer 
Sectiem 51 t.'f the Law of R. s. 127 but the conditions under which 
such Colli 1 1 be oljtaineil were more strict. 

It was iiece--ary, in the tiist place, that the amount of the 
claim should he 'Ficals LOGO or upwards. The new Secliun 51 has 
retlucc'd that figure t<j 2 HO. 

Oil the other liand the Court eouid grant the attaciiment only 
in certain contliti<nis, wliieli were strictly limited, and which were 
the following: 

It wa- ifm;. -s.iry for the plaintiti’ to h,* able to bring proof, by 
thr oatli of two or more peV'-oim, tliat hi-, claim was true, tliat the 
drfeixlant wa> ah-mit or that hi- phu*-* of re-idence was unknown, or 
that the defendant had removed hi^ gonds ,,r intended to sell them, 
or that he had hidden them (n* lia l tlie intention of hidiir** them, 
or of running away with them, or of disposing (T them to third 
parties, in order to defraud his creditors. 
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According t<j the new Sectinii 51, the Court enipoweivd to 
grant an attachment of the property of the defendant. '* if it consi- 
ders that the claim is true and if proof is put behjre it that the 
defendant, with intention to delay <n* ob.struct the execution of any 
decree which may be pas^'ed against liini, is about tfj di-po^e of the 
whole or any part of his property, or to remove it from tlie jurisdic- 
tion of the C<jurt, or on any ground whicli the Court in its di'-cretion 
may consider just and reasonable”. 

Thus, henceforth, the Court has full liberty to decide if the 
claim is true. One does nut have to place befcjre it proof of that 
feet sworn to by two or more persons; the projf of the wreuigful 
intentions of the defendant is given by ordinary means, and in parti- 
cular bv writing, tC'-tinmny. confession, or oath (that of one pei'son 
being sutiicient). Finally, the Court has lull power to form its own 
opinion of the intentions of the defendant, it is la^t limited by the 
eiiumeraticai made in the Act of the principal action^ deirjting an 
intent i'ja to defraud and may rec<jgni-e others. It may e\en grant 
the order of attachment without tliLi'e being any intention to defraud, 
for example in the ca^^e of tlie defendant being notoriously unable 
t ) manage his property. 

Besides, there is nothing in Secti m 51 to prevent tle^ writ of 
attachment from being granted against an insolvent debtor or in 
respect of property to accrue to the debtor in the future. Ihe 
circumstances of the debt^.a* may change the better and pL;.>perty 
may be added to his e.state by inheritanee or ()thervri,-e. Therefore, 
it would serve no })urp;ose to csmipel tlie credit(n’ to wait ha* ^ueh an 
event Ijefore he could appl\’ foa* a writ of attaciuneut, there l_>eing no 
objection to giving him a writ at once e\'eu though enforeement may 
only become p(_*'-^sible later (jii. 

It is, then, easier than it w'as ff.a'inerly to obtain an attaeh- 
ineiit of the [)roperty of the defendant. Aow. that i^ cm ap[>reciahle 
securitv, since the etl’ect of the* attachment i'' tu witlidraw fr<)m the 
defendant, ird only the disp()'»al, hut even the management of his 
property, and to eiitru'^t it to the Sheritf or ^ome other official 
appointed by the Court. 

By the side of that measure, the new law ha^ instituted 
aiKjther, wdiich introduces a more dexiblo mechanism. Section 51 
added to the former text, is set forth in tlie^e terms: 

In any (Mse in 'which the Court is satisried by 

evidence or otherwise ; 
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' ) 'rii.-il any pr. >}M‘rly in lii^pute in '<m]i buit is in 

tlanyof <4’ h-iui;’ tlanuy^.* 1 <>r alianate<l by any party 

t' > ill'.' ^uit . « >r 

‘ i'Ji Tlia^ llic 'L'it.'iiilanl intcn K b.* reui‘»vo or dis- 
]> -L‘ oL hi^ [n‘’*['L*Lty in 'n-Ln’ to di’iraud lii'^ rroditois. or 

••(oi TliaC til'* 'l-^fi'ii'lint i*iL';n.Is or is likely to 
ropiMt i>r L* 'ntinik* tin* (■oiunM''''~'ion the wrou^'tul act or 
brcMcIi ot c nitracl C'jiii[?!a]nt.‘il o[, 

Ehe (Jourt may yi'ant a tcmiiorary iiijiiiictif.ai tf) 
ri">'train '^ncli act or C'-iidiK.-t upon w'imtc'Ver t('inm tlic Cuuit 
thinks tit or uncoii'litionally. f'l' imiki* any other ra** h.*r at its 
cli'-ci’etioii i‘oi‘ the purj> »'e ol ^t.iyin,;’ and }‘rcvcntini;' the 
wa-'tin‘_;’mkuua: 4 'iiiL;' alicuati*.ai '-ah*, renmval or dii^|,o->,ition ul‘ 
lli’.' })roj'i;it\', until the ot the suit or until fui'tlier 

onl'.'rs. 

'* 'rht.‘ (taut shall in ail (‘i-e*', iinlo'' it appear^ tliat 
th«- <h.>ject oi* ^aantinit th" iiiiiiucijun or otlc'r 'U'der woiihl be 
d<‘b‘ated by the d'-Liy, dins-t notie * "1‘ the a}>[>lication for the 
sani'.‘ to bi; ;^'i\'en to th^* otic r party/’ 

In this Section, tin.* law i- dh-aliny \vith the saim; hyi^othesis 
as in tile [trecedini;’ S'.'Cli .>n. that i'^ t' » - ly, an action contrary to tlio 
inter''sts ot tile '>ppon'jnt, hut it en\ i'-ayes this time what concerns 
botli parties and ira < nly the drl'en'iaiit. 

( )n tin.* ('tiler hainl, in the (‘a-i wlnc’'; the precautions are 
taken amiinst the d>'h;ii<lant — ^\hich none the* le-.>^ remains the most 
common ca^e — it i^ no Ionian* a matl.r ot tiie -ei/ure or » veii attach- 
ment ot the jiropi'i’ty < ^ tin* d. it'irlant. He i^ left in pos^esviou of 
Ids pr')[H;i ty ari'l retain- tho tree maiKiy-'ni'nit of the -anio. The 
jU'ttecti'ai n granted t‘j the [>lai]ilitl e'/ii-i-t- in the [)OS'-]hiIit\' (jf 
ohlaiiiiny from the Court the pr^ bil'ui, m act-^ ot di'^j^o^al that 
mi^’lit injure liis intei*c".ts, such as s-p,; destruction, material 

dama^t;'', e*tc. 

Fr<aii the way in yhich th-* law i- dmrt(*d the Court appears 
t'> h.ue the riuht to pre^crihe thi- pi ai-i- nal iiifasure of it- own 
initiative, witliout any retpi—t hr][v^ iiunh* by either iA tiie parties. 

Be-ide-, the -a-'-ate'^t liherty is 1. tt to the Court in clioosinu- 
the mea-uivs to he taken in taCer to ceiaol .m.iiust the danmjr that 
confronts it (tlie destruction, d una^iiiy < ,r rjun-val of the propertv) 
and in determ ini n, 14 * tli'* conditi(ms i*f iliC'e measures. But iu fact tin‘ 
variety ^A the situations is not s^ nf.-ut a- oin.* might suppose at first 
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because it is always a matter of avoi'liug tlie vexatious 
eoiise([ueiices of a iiiateiial action or a iuri^-tic act, 

Xow. if it is a CM^e <if a material action to wit destruction, 
damaging’, or clandestine remr.val of goods beyond tlie juri'^diction 
of the Court, all tluit tlm (dourt can do to threaten to condemn the 
refractory debtor to pay supplementary damages by way of repara- 
tion. or to attach his property. If it is the ca^e <jf a jnri'-tic act, such 
as a sale a gift, etc. all lln.^ Court caii do is to threaten the (h-btor, 
independently of the [)receding sanctions, wdth the nullity of the 
acticai it budjids. 

The law, in fact. d<_^es n jt expresslv spi^ak < if this last sanctioip 
but it results implicitly fi’inn th^i p^rohibitiim to alienate the iiroporty, 
hecause it constitutes th.‘ h^st safegiurd of the observation of the law. 

Besides, this last sancti'm can easily be justitied from the 
theoretical point of view. The legislator lias, after all. instituted a 
new incapacity, tcuipisrary and sp^^cial, that of disposing of a ceitain 
property <lnring a certain time. X<>w acts which ar*- imt in confm*- 
niity witli tlie retpiiroments concerning tlie capacity of persons can 
be annulled (S<,^ction 1 1 h ^f the Lh\ il and Comnn.a'cial (C)de). 

Unfortunately the ([Uashing of the ffirbidihai acts sacrifice's 
the interests of third parties ^\•llo, in go:)d faitli. are dealing witli the 
debtor, under tlie b’ow of a proliihition to abhmate. In order to 
c'bviate tins disadvantage, it vo)uld l;e neces^^aiu* to organise a certain 
publicity of tht' a[)[)lic:itieu for tlie intei-tlict. X'>w in the final 
parauTapli of Section 31 tlie legislature has pi-ovidtsl for a 

iK ititieation i.f this ap[»lirMtion only to tie* address of '* the (^ther 
}>aity that is to say, pre-nmabhg (if the om* of tin* t\\ o litigants 
against whom the case is hr. lUglit .‘^iieh a measure — which is 
h-'sides discanh.'d in ca.se of urgency — is suilieieut to prevtait acts of 
di^[iosal of Ills pr'‘»[u‘rty bv a (hd’eudant in good faith, hut not such 
ac-ts on the part (‘f a def*mdaut in bad faith, which ap[nMrs t.) 
ht* the hy[)( -thesis. 

Tie* streiigtle-ieMl pLocslur" thus put at tie* di-p< sal of tie* 
plaluiifb is irtt without a e(M’lain daugt'r for rh.* (hd'.aidaiit. a danger 
whieh it is not .ilwavs eipiittible to mrke idm run. It (lofiiuti\ ely 
fu’eveiits him from fivelv di^p. ‘"iiig of the win i(‘ or any j>art of Ids 
f)ro[)oi-ty, and from tlvt fact cau cius^'liim an a’opreoij hie <1.. trinemt, 
hy making it imp^-'-ihle for him to tako t,d\o;iagt <1 atlx'aneed 
pric-- a favourtihlo situitioii in th m irkoU 

Therefore the legislatr.r has loft him L\co ue.ans of UNxiding 
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this danger. These two means of security existed already in the old 
proceilure (Seetieais 52 and 58 of the law of R. s. 127^ hut these 
Sections provided only f«>r the case of the attac-hment of the property 
of tlie defendant, while tlie new law ext-mds the advantage of this 
safeguard to the new supposition of an injunction to jn'ovent the 
alienation of the property. 

The first of tliese means of pi'otecting himself open to the 
defendant Consists in the possihility of his ohtaiihiig the withdrawal 
of the measure's provisional iy talcen against him (attachment of his 
ja-operty or an injunction preventing his di^po^ing of it), hy giving 
good recmt'ns in siipprud of his recpiest — th<‘ appreciation of the value 
(jf these lea^'OJis h«‘ing left entirely to tliL^ discretion of the Court — 
and h\' giving security ftu* pavment, such as the deposit of a ctud-ain 
sum or the giving of a surety (Sretion 58). 

In th(‘ st'cond [)lace wliile granting the plaintitTs request for 
the attachimmt of the property of the defendant er an injunction to 
prevtmt ln\ disposing of one ers,ovi‘al pieces of property, or any such 
provisional measure '.\ hatstjeser. the Cnuit can make tlie grauting of 
that imeisure rlcpendent on tle.‘ deposit — this time hy tln.^ j)laintiff — of 
a certain sum (d' money as security <igan]st any lo^s that might result 
to the defendant from tlie measures applied for. and in tlie case wlieii 
this application has he<m made witieait reasonahk* cause. (Section 52). 
Cnder Section 57. iirh'ed — a Section that c^^ntains n<j moditlcation — if 
tilt* plaintiff has ap[)li'ai without sutlicient cause for the arrest of the 
defendant (Section 54), or tlie attachment ol hi> pi‘o[)ertv. or anv 
[jrovisiotril nuMsui’e wluLte\er, he is iiahle to he condemned to pav 
compensation to tlit‘ defenilant. The same applies to the case in 
whidi tlie Court disniisses the plaintiff’s actioti. and it is found that 
such action wais tal<en vdtliout sutHeient reason isaiuL' Section'). 

i f \[txisfirF; OiniHR. 

The second meatis placerl at tlie disposal of tho creditor to 
o\'er»;o}ne tie.* resistance of the dehtor is con-^t ituted hy the (hirnishce 
order pr<i\'id ‘d and regulated hy Seeti(>ii ,s4. of tlie Law on Civil 
Procedure*. 

This .Sectiiui st*ts forth: • If as a result of the juflgment, the 

creditor has not hetm fully satisfied, and if he states upon oath that 
a third per-on i^^ nmler ohligalion to pay money oi* to deliver goods 
to tlie judgment deht'C* the C'fUrt may i^^ue an order to such third 
[»'.*rson U'jt t ) p-^y tie* money 'a* fleliver tie* goods to tlie judgment 
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rlebtor, but to pay or deliver the same to the Court, or to the official 
appointed by the Court to execute the judgment, ^vithiii'^uch reasonable 
time as may be fixed in the order/' 

It is supposed that some third person is a dehtoi* of the loser 
in the case, a debtor in respect of a sum of money or of any payment 
in kind, that is to ^ay. an (ffihgati(.)n to deli\'er good^. In tlie absence 
of this order, tills third per-^on ought to put what he owe^^ in the 
hands of his owni credittjr, that is t*.) say, t('> pay to the loser of the ea«e 
the sum of money that he owe^^ him. or to deli\'er to him the goods 
that he has unilertaken to deliver to him. This money or tln*sL‘ 
goods w'ould thus fall into the general estate of tlie lostu*, and 
he would be able to dispose of the ^anm as of liis otlier property. 
On tlie contrary, the etiect of the writ <if attachment is that the third 
party discharges his obligatio]i into the hands ()f the Court or of tln^ 
official who has been appoiiite(l to execute the judgment. In this 
way the sum money or the goods in ipie'^tion do not fall pia)vi' 
sionally into the whole (jf the property of the loser and so he is 
unable to dispi^se of such mouev (U* goods. The result from this is 
certainly an appreciable impnjvemeiit in the position of tin* winnei* 
of the case, that is to say, of the creditor, \\host‘ right has been 
recognised and sanctioned by tlie Court. 

This advantage was. it is true, aln^ady recognised as due to 
the winner by the f(.)rmer Section S4. Rut that Section provided only 
for tlie case wlien a sum of money had to he^ paid. The lunv Tmw 
extends tliis measure to the case when merchandise ha^ to he 
d(*livered. and from the commereial point of view this constitutes an 
important innovation, because in practice debts ci.m^ist often in the 
obligation to deliver goods. 

Further, the use of tiie (uirnisliee »n*(ler is m<u tm'ompletely 
Settled by the new Section S4. The law now pro\'ides for the case 
wliere the third-party-dehtor. whose name is thus put forward by 
the creditor, denies or disputes the olfiigation thus allt g^al against 
h.im. In that case the Court can hold an eii([niry (Secti*.!! S4-. -^ccolul 
paragraph), that is to say, hear vitno^ses and can-^* to he produred 
any ilocmiients of a kind to throw liglit on the poii^U. If the Conit 
is then satisfied that the obligation exists, it ordiu’s the tldrd p^rty 
to perform the same in tlu‘ manner afo,re->aid. under pain of a 
p(‘rsonal prosecution and the i>sue of a v/iii of executi*m against h.i'> 
pei-^on.il ]»roperty ^Section S4, third paragriiplit 

If, on the <ither hand, it ap’peam to the Court that tin* defonct* 
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of the third party to he distrained on is serious, that is to say that 
the alleged obligation not in fact exi^t, or that it is prescribed, 

or tliat it exists in regard t(') (objects tlixit eau7iot be distrained on, 
the Court siniplv disniisses this sub< irdinate petition of the creditor. 
But ^vheii the question cannot Im* clearly settled in this way, that is 
to say when tlie exi^-tence of tlje obligatir)!! is <bjubtfiib or a matter 
of legal dispute, the Court plainly cannot issue a writ of execution. 
But what then ought it to do { Here the intention of the legislator 
does not setun VtU'y clear. Section S4-, second paragraph, decides, 
in fact, in that case tiiat ; ‘‘If the Court is of opinion tliat the 
matter caamjt be conveniently settled by Mwh an eirpn'ry it may 
make any otlier order for its determination wliicli seems expedient 
The only p<jssil_,le measures ap[;ear to us to be the opening of a 
supplementarv enquiry, or tlie postp'jmanent of tlie dt*cisi<m till the 
existence of the de])t lias lie^n thorougldy iin estigated or placing tlie 
question before a Court that is conipeteiit to decide (tii this (piestion 
wlieii, according to tlie rules of conqiet^mcy. it is imt the Court wliich 
lias to decide the princi[)al action. 

On this point it is well to iir>te that, foi* tlit‘ writ of attachment 
to be p('>ssible. it is ‘«;afficifait that tlie obligation cited exists, and tliat 
it does not mat ten* avIi ether it has falltui due (.>r not. That at least 
a[q)eai‘s to lie the conclusion to draw from the ves'v wide expression 

use<l in the law: — “a third pai-ty under o]>ligatioii to pay 

or to deli ver To hold otherwi^o u^eild hi^ t<j d<q>rivo tlie writ of 
attachuiout of all practical value, boeause if tlit' writ can ]>«* usod only 
in the case of dc'bts that havs* tallon line, the //ed/z /b/r debtor 
would arrange to dis[)ose to Ids own advantage of tlio amount of tlje 
debt from the ve-ry day of its falling due and la* fore tin* writ of 
attaclimeiit could intervene. 

3[ore(j\‘er it is not necessary tliat tie* obligation relied u[Km 
bv the applicant be* eitlier determined or liquid, tliat is to say that its 
amount he ascertained ; wliat matter'^ alone is tlie existence of tlie 
obligation. For the same i‘<‘ason an obligation wliicli is subject to a 
time-clause or conditi(>nal <■)!' eve*u co'ntiug<*nt. may serve a.s tin? basis 
of a writ of (,*xecution. All these solutions, wliicli authoi'ise* tlie 
widest possible* use of the writ of attachment, [irevciit no practicallv 
seriou-« inconvenieiiCi? since tht*y ap[ily a -'imply conservatory measure, 
entailing no moditlcation of tlie obligation attached, and being unable 
to aggravate the prjsition of the debt(ir. These measures are ad- 
luitteti ill French law, where the Carnislice order has been functioiiine’ 

3 
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for A loni^’ tim^^ in a ^ati^faiAnry inannrr. 

The law (h.u-'A not either plaee any Vi^stiietion on the scipe of 
the ( hirnishee onler. It can tliein it la". he applied to the 
eiaoliniieiits anh peii^iiw,^ of otlh-i^iK. t . th*‘ pay. salary ami any 
Conipen^atiriii due to tuiplevi^e^ and workmen, v.iih.eiit any exci^ptiou 
and withe^nt tlie tixine; ,,f any attaelaihlt^ inaviunniL lu tiiat tliere 
i'< a (ontain <lanp;er -'inet- p:n' and Miiall einMluiiuait-' otteu repr "'onr 
for ihtdr holder thi* niiiiinnun iieee^-^ary foi texi^leuei*. 

PuovrsinxAL K\i:orTio\ nr .1 n If ;\n:xTs 
( )in‘ of the nio-^t e[i’-*r-ti\'e mean^ fa' ohtainine' the exeeution 
of the judeaieait ai;‘aiii-'t tiie loser i*- uii iUestionah]\ to depiive the 
appeal of anv su^jt.amive etfeel. hy d'anPnte- that de-.piie tlu* appeal 
the exeeution of the indyiueut wih tak ‘ its ordinaiy <‘oin Ilia" 
v;as already the soluti. n of the f.aaiea- Seetii n th) oi ih- l^iw '-n 
t)roeedure. and thi^ '-e.hnion ha-> heiat attMin relopt'ed hy tiie htei^Lilor 
in the utov section (Sio-tion !h) ‘^(M*oiid pa!‘aL:ra])h t 

But we have thei-t* only a^ v’eneial luh^ whieh p}‘o\idfs La- the 
normal ea^t* nf a (h'htor ii) had faith, wholia^' i eie ur-'* to an a}ipt\\l in 
ordtu* to delay the seitlenient < f the matte)', fn the int)Mi y ea^e. -^inet^ 
the imnuMliate exeeuti.ai of the jud^’meiit m a ; 4 n-ar ine* n\'*a]ienee to 
the debtor, an 1 ma\' e\'en cau^e hm ruin )t m well [> , lea\«^ him a 
way rd esiMpe. 'I hat i> wliat the leei^lator do, ^ in Seeti‘-ii ht>- in 
pertiiittine- the debtor at tln^ same time as h^ maltes Ids appeal, to 
ask the B{»urt to ',nspentl tlie exeiaition. 

Tills I’tMpie^t '^honld he aet;. anpanied hy prooi in jimtiheation, 
that i^ to say. th • a[)['ellani ie hound I > pr iduee valid rea-en^ f( a- not 
exeeutin;4 th<_‘ jude'ment imint'diately — f a‘ example an illness an 
unfoi'tunate incislent oeeas|( ininp; a fempoi’.iry emhai ra^<ment ni Ids 
hu'^iiiesv, ,4r‘. The (foiirt lia^a di'>e)a-tioiiary [owrr to eiMul i>r rel’ime 
this a[»[>li!aitioii (>eeti ai iui ( 2 ) ). It ^et'ij^s esen. from tii** ^^ay tle‘ 
law is phrased, that it can make the oi-der ' r 'o (Seeti, n ‘aj ,- 2 , 
endr It can make it^ order ^iihj.-et to sra’h eonditram as may 
seem to it to he ih‘''irahl ‘ foi* example, the ihiM.^it <.i a '-nm of 

money. tln‘ pi*o\Mim_;; of a seeurlty or t lie entei iny into a solemn 

bond not to >e of Ids propei-ty whof* the apipeal peiulima’. ddie 

law also, as a condition to he imp-.std hy ih ■ C'-urt pro\ ides lor tlie 

deposit of tht‘ amount due under tin* hid^ne nt . hut < n*' hiih to 
in that ca^'C, what int»U‘t‘st the at -pel Lint can have m th.e -imp*-)i..i. ai 
of the execution. 
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If the appellant does not comply with th<!se conditions, the 
Court can order the attachment of the whole or part of nib 
property, and even, wlieii it i-i a case of fnrnitiire. can have them 
Sold })y auction, if that seems to it to he advisalile (n* necessary, for 
example wlien it is a cast* of perisliahle minds c)r go<ids the preserva- 
tion of ^vllic]i would lead to t‘Xeessive expense * (Section fMI ( 2 ) ). 

The new Seetioii 102 pmvidt^s for tiie ca^e W'heii the loser in 
tile first instance set‘s the Court of Appeal reverse* in his favtwir the 
jiitlgment ai 4 ‘ain-«t iiim. The law tiaai enables liim to a]iply to the 
C«mrt to cane<*] the attacliment of his })ropt‘ity or to onhir the return 
of the nmiit^y dt*[)osited. Immediately <n' after tlue enqnir}^, the 
Court will deeide if it is proper or nra to comply witli tliis ap[)lication. 
It may Iiap[ien indeed, tliat on a furtlier a[)pea] h) tlie Dika Court 
tilt," jndt;’ment of the Court of first instance will he r«.‘stored in full 
f<»rce: tlie Court may then tliink it well to pi'o^erve for the creditor 
his ^’uarantt*t‘s of payim*nt. 

REsTfucTiux or Tui: PossimLrnKs or Appeal. 

Ap2i'‘al was already the snlject of a certain numher of Seefions 
in tlie oi-ii;‘inaI La^v on L’iv'il Pi-ocslure iSeetitms Dfl to OO): and tlie 
Amen<lmt*nt Act lias snhjf*ctci] tliest> ‘.eetions tt; loinor iiiodiHcatious 
wliicli we* sjjail talct* up ai;‘a]n later. But that lias not prev(*nted the 
lo^'islattU’ frt.mi devotini;’ a c<<mplote* *-}ie*cial law ttj ap^veal. We carm.ot 
fail to note in pa^^iuL:' tie* (jriyin.iljty ef a h-‘i 4 'islati\'a prt'.ceetlint^’ 
v'hich Consists in {luhlishinc;- at en int^-rw-d of a few montlis in two 
distitiet le‘ 4 islative texts the* rules e‘, ,\-rrnin^* a sin^](* ,sa]){eet. It is 
as if one liad purposely sraieht to add to tie* contusion w'ljicli is ah‘(,‘ad\' 
^'feat ill tin's siihje*et. 

Tile new law on a ['peak wllieh is enlith*d 77e ^Ir/. 

]’r. E. 2d7d, lias f(jr its jMirpo^e, is stated in tiie preamhli*, to 
prt‘veiit unnecessary delay in dispo^sin:^* nf casc^. Let it he note<l at 
unco that tills law d ^rs not pr'oelaim ,-niy amendinent or re^ieal of tlie 
[»re*vious laws lai appi*al. and ue [»,u'tiea]arly in mind Section Oh 

and tlie follow in cr <f-etions (,f the* Law on L’j\i] I'rocrdnre. Sofaras 
tiles*; sections ar** conce*rned. then, it can only h*" a ipiestiou of a tacit 
r**peal in the ca'-'C of thosf* ^Ji'eivi^i'ens which ai*** incompatihle with the 
new nte*s. 

\\ liat is n*‘W in the* law oi n, e, 24-7d corners to a more strict 
reenlation (_»f tlie conditions of appeal. i'le; legislator lias certaiiilv 
heen prennjitf'd in thl^ iiiatter hy tie* leii'iuer Iciws the Jhka petition 
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i^Original law of P>. E. 2457 and the Aiaendinent Acts of e. 2461 
and n. E. 24694 whieli had '^iiecessively restriet^^d the free exerci'^e 
of tills means of relief. 

Appeal remains possible in prineiple. but a particular i^sue is 
provided for by vSection o in the following hvpotlie^is : 

*■ In criminal eases where tln,^ nuiximum punishment 
is imprisonment not exceeding thrr^e yeart> or tine not (‘xceeil- 
ing Tcs. 2.000. nr both, and when tin* Court of First Instance 
has acipiitted tlie accused, or st*ntonet*d liim t-) imprisonment 
not exceeding six nnmths or fun* not t*x(*eeding 20(_). or 
both; and in civil cases where the amount claimed dof*s not 
exceed Tcs. 200 

One readily notes that here, in tin* view of the legislator, it is 
dealing with a case of small impiirtance in I'oganl to which there is 
an adv’antage in economising both time and momw ]>y taking the 
decision of the first judges as definitive. However, evt*n on this 
livpothesis. the legislator has no desire of snppresving the right of 
appeal altogether. Appeal is always possihh*. hnt on vigorous con- 
ditions, the character of which varies according as the a[)pt‘al bears 
on rpiestions of fact or <>11 (| nest ions of law. 

In tht" casr of an appe‘al on i[Uestions <4* fact, it can be received 
onlv on condition that the Cliief Jndgv of t lie (U mrt < 4* Fir^t Instance 
or his deputv has given h*ave to appeal, in writing, or that any 
Judge wdv) has heeu prest-nt at tin* luMring <4* the ea->^*, or the 
AttornevJ leueral certifies that tliere are reasMiiabje grounds for 
appealing or unless there is a dissenting » opinion . . , . (^^ectiini 
When these conditions are fultllled the appt.*al ought to ht* i*<‘eeived 
and proceedt'd with. 

On the other hand, if it is a CMst* of an appeal on a point of 
law, for example wdien the appellant urge- the false inti.*r[)retati ' >11 
hy tile Court of a s^‘Ction of tin* (’ode 01 * of any legal text wdiatevi*!*. 
the appeal can he received without regaid to any of the et)nditi‘>ns 
enuimu'ated in Se<4ion 2> being i-omplitrl with. The appeal is s\ib- 
mitted onlv to the ordiiuuw conditions of admi-sikility. which we 
shall deal witli again. 

But the position of the ap[>t*ilant in tins ca^e tar from 
heing ahsoluteh' fav<nu*abkv First of all in deciding on this appeal 
hearing on fpiesti<cns nf law, the A[)[>eai (fourt is bwund l>y the tacts 
as set forth in the tile by tlie Judges of the Court of First Instance. 
pSeetiun 4t That is to say that one cannot contend in an appeal that 
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tiif‘ facts arc in reality other than tli- < 'onj't lias alivaOy envisa^-ed 
them. Fnrtlea*. all tic* p chits ef lelit^I up )n hy the ap}>t.‘llant 
mii-,t he '-tatctl in the ai^pfcil p.'tih' U o^ictifci 5 ): that to ^ay 
that th^* appellant cannot adilne-* new p in> in tlie course of the 
Iceiriiii;’ (»f th'* :ip[t'aih Thi'^ r^-trieti m r<M|n]i i**- t>f lawytu's tln^ 
eTeat'*-t att**nti')n end cart* in dra'A'in^’ rii> the p^'titi. ,n nf a[ipca]. 

Finaliv an 1 e^p-eially tlw p-int- of law invoked in appeal 
must liave ari-'-n in tlie <dourt of J^’ir^t liistane** fScrt]o]j d ». In 
othei- wortF o]]!^ cannot iiivokt* new areunir-nts < n a[tptai! : from tlie 
heitinninij,* of tlw "Uit one MUL^ht to s^t I'C'th the h-'^’al rL'a'^CiU'^ 
hieli <ui*‘ <lrp acF up m tar the supp>it oi fdaim-^ and to "tiid': 

wdth them dnidn;^ the whole pro'-edme 

ddiat is a verv ora sti ieiion t'j tlje faeulty of appsaih and 
cait* ^\ hich i-'. h *^ide'> n* a admitt»*d in the ^ \’-teiii-N ef p.roer‘dure 'jf tln^ 
j)ri)iei[)al eoiintri-^s. [n Fieuwe, for example if n-w claims canne»t in 
[nani’iphe h* lec.uN'ed (»nap[)i*al n‘W\ aryinjc-nts aw (ci tlie f»t]jer 
hand p'‘ifectl\^ admi^-ihle. ft i-, h»'-id_'- diilicult to jnstify their 
e\a*hwi' in h< eansr a litioant may Ihid m tli*.* v^-vy d'_‘ejsj, ,.) , ,f t lie Jndocs 
of tit st iiistaia/e, exe»dlent reasons in s^pp >! t oi l:is .daim and may 
p**re.'i\'e <)n)\' at that itmineiit Icav it \o<u!d he n-'ct.-sai'y t * [ans-'iit 
and niaintain them, d'o f.irljii] lohn fi, pr. tit hy ih** development of 
tlc' araiuimiit and the ex[>eiahniet‘ ef [];t* dndo<''< -etnas to n- to le» 
e\*i operated fuMuah oji 

fn any ca-** altli'Ciyh the law d"e>, n.a_ ^a.y auvt hiiio about it. 
it app' ;} IS th.it ( ite (iU'alit t') make an exc.'pti ,u to this inadmi--ihility 
nf iCaV aiyumeuts when lhe\ l‘f -L up. n C. >1) d-lerati- Ds ef pnhiic 

ord'-r. In -ueh .a ea.s,*. indeed, there i- a hi_ih. r i ntei .*-t whi'-ii allow s 
th«.‘ ap[> 'ai. I]i Fr-mch law i.i pa) lii'ular. umha* wliich n-. w oronnds 
of ajjp-', 1 cajin.it h* lee.nv.Mi Py th..* llnal tfeiun.an < :c-‘pti m is ma.dt‘ 
in ihi- ci-e. hut s. jely (in ci.iidirimi that the fiets on ^vlnkdi the 
ai-oiiimnit ]io\\' aildnc ■'! re-t^. ha\'(' ade, ai]\' h<s‘n ^nhmitt.'d to th(‘ 
foi mer Juilyf ddiat is -<e f c ♦*\.a])i?)]'‘ v.de*n t ne pleads for tin* 
tir-t {ijiji* h^d'oi*.; th'* t’eiut of U\)'-aU' m rh** in‘‘oni[>'*tene(‘ .if (jie 
^ oui ' that had the ca-*.* he| n-e it in tli fi)*'*-. in-t:in'“e the irieoul-ir 
(' nap. ,-it i‘ m of r ha ^ * ' in’h oi' rh-* ti an-^i e;-.i ,n . f y. mF morals, etc. 

Fy \diiu-‘ 'd Si.etion n nd aJii-d p.ninmm onyhr to he 
e\aii[iii -I hy t!i.‘ (J'aii't of fdi'-t Ih-taiiee wic --* <h;tv it shall l>e to 
1 •! A.n d rlrnm < r 1 '‘fiwo ;o f awcai*.] * h. m w th.* i \ ,in t of A’pp'wl in 
a'-«*i'rdan':e wnh h tlie laije*- e nUained in rid- Art (dd^e App.-al Act r or 
the La’A's (til Li\nl rra'indiU'e* and hdiminj! ld'eCo»lure . if there is a 
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refusal (t;» foi’waol ilu' n]>[trali tlie roasoii'. for it rmist 1 h.' statod 
ill tliL' <»riler of th-- Couit." 

'Fiiis sL'cti.ai i^ rai. nirl a[)plies to all app-Ml polilion>. 

^vl^alevcl‘ 1)0 the aiiioimt at or tlie -^eilou-uu^-. of th*; juniallies 

nieurred or iniliet'-d. Tj*!;e',vi'^ ; ther.,^ is Sl'ciIijo 7. aeLs.'rtliii;; to wliieli 
the iU)[(ellaiit Ini'- ioo;)iu'>e aL;aii)st the deeisitju of tlr^ (Joiirt refu-'iic;’ 
tt) forward his apO'jal i-'.-tiiioLi to the (foiul of A|)|'eal. Aeeorfliii^' to 
ihi'- last section iinhsjd, the appellant can address a irov appeal 
petition to the Court one wliieh tlie Court is ohlin-ed to forward to 
the Court of Appeal. 

Til as the law has (a‘^’ani''ed <i hied of iuvestio'atiou wf the 
aduiii-^slldhty (>( the appeal petition in t^vo tirst ipv tin* Lhnirt 

of Fir-.t Instance wdiicdi ha-- heard the ca-e, and then hy tiie Court of 
Appeal itself, if that is nece-^ary. tliat is to say, in case the tir-t Court 
refust^- to forward. The i^lea winch has L:;ui(led tlce leeo-.lator was 
presuniahly to limit the nuiidier of a^^fjeal cu-e^^, hy ^tuppino- fr, e.a 
the outset a certain nunihror of petitirais not adnus-^jhle. Ihe 
Aptteai Court w'onld have t'> pronoaiuce only r-ii tlm nu'riu oi; the 
appeals admitted. But the system arlopLed do);s ir.ft apt>ear to he 
vrell adapted to lead to the result desired. 

Tlie exaiiunatioii (jf tlie (s-nditioiis under which an ap[aal 
can be recei\'ed consdtUD;s, inde.Ml a prohlem nr a‘<; C'->iu[>lex and 
more dLjicat ' tlsaii the h;yi-.lat''r .I'ppears tr> supp* ^se. Assuredly 
vrhc'ii it is a matter ijf knowdny w hether the a}ipeal j^Titimi has 
bceu tiled within the pro>)er period or if tile ease is (,f tie; civil or 
the mlminal tvpe, or wduit is the sum total i>f the judgment 
or the amount of the elaiiu iher.; i- c*very re*ason to leave it to 
the decision of tin; C'ourt \vhich had tie; case heii'Ve it in tlie iirst 
instance. But if tin; point in dispiu" i- wliether the at>[)eul i'- on 
[»oints of fact or of hnv, or wdiether the [loints dCaw ad'luced rest on 
facts ^vilic!l iuive already het;n stibiuitled to the first dudges. or 
w'hetlicr the a[>})ellanL adduces reasonable e^rounds in su[)port of his 
apjjeal the Court of First Instance doi-s not -eem to us the In.-tter quali- 
tied to decide, for the ^ood reas.ju th.it it has just taken a <iecisiou to 
the contrary in dealin^’ witli the suit. There little chance that the 
Court, wliieh has jn-t decided the other way, will acknow led^'e. even 
implicitly, the soundness of the rea'-ous tluit may he adduced ai^’ainst 
Us deci.sion. 

Since, in ease the Court ih ‘finitely refu^--" to forweird the 
appeal petition, tlie appellant can all tlie same addre-s hiinsolf to 
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tl»o Appeal Coiu't it would have been siuipler, ppeediur and less costly 
to allow him to <lo so directly. It is probable, in fact, that the 
a[)pellaiit, who by his very name is dissatisfied, will always have 
recourse t<.) this final t'Xpedieiit. 

The ri^’ht of aildres.-.iLig ujjesell alter all to the Court (»f 
Aj)peal h.>r the aduiis-ioii of one s petition in appeal, is none tlie le^s 
suhject to certain sup[deim‘ntary conditions Avhieh the appellant has 
to satisfy hetore the Court agx'ees to forward his petition (Section 7). 

In a ci\'il ca^^^ the appellant ou^^’ht first to deposit a sum (T 
money representing' the c.ists in tin,* action. (_)ne must understand 
by that, presumahiy, the c >sts in the Court of First Instance, although 
one could arrive at an approximate estimate of the c<_)sts ‘.>f appeal. 
Further he ought to pay iiito LVurt the amount of the judgment 
debt as decided by the C<-airt of First Instance, or furnish security 
for the payment of this latter sum. this on the supposition, of course, 
that he has not obtained a suspension of the execution of the 
judgment. Finally the appellant mu.^t deposit his petition within 
tell days starting from the <-iay when the order of the Court rejecting 
his ap[)eal petition has Ijeeii delivered, or ought to hcive been 
delivered. Beyond that period it is excluded (Section 7). This last 
condition is general, and aj>plies to a criiiiinal as v/ell as to a civil case. 

In order not to cause netdle-s delay in the investigation of 
tile case by the Court of Appeal, the Court of First Instance must 
forward to that Ce>urt " without delay ' the appeal p-.oiti ei iMgetlen' 
with the whole record of the case (.Section 7) 

In the case"' foreseen by Section M li leave to appeal on 
‘jiiestioiis of fact is re<[Uested of the Chief Judges the Court of First 
Instance must fm'ward to him the appeal [njiitiom t(.>gether Avitli tlie 
rest of tin* rec<a-d (Seccioii S ). "JdiUs, ci.aiceiiiing a case, whether 
crimiiuil (ir ci\il, whicli the legislator coiisi^Iers (;f minor importance 
by reason of tin* amount of tin,' claim or (jf the penalt\' incurred 
( r the .sentence })assed, the ap[»ellant vlio lias addressed himself to 
tlie Chief Judge of the Court in order to obtain leave to appeal on 
(questions of fact, iinds liimself deprived (,f any further recourse 
in case of a refusal by that Judge, tj f-ji’ward his appeal. Fur that 
veiy reasun it is probable that, when they come to know that fact, 
litigants will rarely apply for the good (Jhce'. (,f the Chief Judge 
to obtain leave t(j appeal, Tliey will doubtless prefer to liave it 
certitied by one of tlie Judges who has heard the case that there 
are “ reasonable grounds in support of tlieir appeal. In that way 
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their petition will have to Ijie forwarded, and a deei^^iun wdll have 
to he given on tlndr appeal (Section 3). 

We liave said that the Act of n. E. *2473 dealing with 
procetlure also contains provisions the object of which is to restrict 
the possibilities of appeal, to facilitate the settlement of cases and 
to prevent litigants in bad faith from prolonging cases iirletiiiitely. 
These provisions are as f(jllows ; 

(^A). One cannot appeal from an order or decision made in 
the course of the trial before final judgment has been delivered in 
the case, unless it is an order indicting tine or imprisonment. (Section 
9b-(])). The concluding 2)art of this provision makes allusion, for 
example, to the case of an act of fraudulent disposition of })roperty. 
(^Section 79 of the original Law on Civil Procedure), 

If the parties have good reasons to urge against decisimis 
made in the course of a trial, it is necessary to alli)w them to ])0 
noted. That is why the law rules that the objections thus raiseti 
must be takmi down in writing and attached to the record, in order 
to facilitate the disposal of the case hy the Court of Appeal. (^Sec- 
tion towar<ls the end). 

(B). The appeal against a detinitive judgment may bo 
received only within the month following the <-lay on which that 
judgment was delivered or ought to have been delivered. (Secti<m 96- 
(2)\ It is the appeal petition which must be tiled in that month, 
except in tlie cases in which leave to i^ppeal is iiece-sary . and in s,uch 
cases it seems it is the date of the petition for that leave which 
should be taken into coiisideriiti' er The legislator, however, would 
have done better to deter iiLine all tliese p-.)ints precisely. 

pj). The parties at is>Ue iu the Appeal Court art' tic? same 
as in the Court of First Instance. (Section 96~(3) ). P>y this provi- 
sion. a little mysterious iu its form, it seem^ that the law meant to 
remove the possibility for thirtl parties — for example the creditor, the 
insurer or the surety — to intervene by way of appeal tjr to be called 
into an appeal by way of intervention. That is a conclusion which 
proceeds, by way of C(mse<|Uence, fr-mi the above-mentioned prohi- 
bit i<m of new issues and new arguments. 

(^D). All appeal petitions must he in writing, p^ection 96-(4) ). 
A copy must be addressed to the respondent, and. within lo days 
from the receipt of that copy, the respondent has the right to submit 
an answer to the Court in which the appeal petition was lodged. 
(Section 96-(6) ). 
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(E) , The petiti'-n on ap[)tMl in fact, be afi'lres^cd to tlie 

Cniut of Fir.^t IiiNttinee ^vliicli tricl tiie case, and not to tlie Court uf 
Appeal, as loo’ie woiifl to pis^crilH;. S<,‘ction b6-(4 ? expressly 

re[>ro4uces this re((uirement. wliieh we have critici^Dcd above in sludy- 
iny the di^p^sition^ of the L iw on up[>eah 

(F) , The a})peal petition ha>^ to be accoiiipanied by a deposit 

of the alia unit <4* the costs which the ap[)i;llant lias been ordered to 
pay to the <aiier party by the judc;iiient of the C<jurt of Fir^'t 
In-tance. (.Seetion !F)-;^4i ). In contnist witli the Law cm ajaieal, 
the law mahes no nientii 'U '.4‘ the amount of the judi^'inent 

de-bt. It realiv ^ee‘n>-> to hijltiw that, <yiart fn.un ca^e> in which 
.Sectiijii 7 oi tie.- A[*[joal Ae‘t i'^ ap})ll<oh that is to say apait from 
criminal ca^'es. the a[>[‘ellant i-^ reijuiri-d to depst'^it eaily the amount 
<T’ the ce/st"' in tlie Court of Fiist Ii)''taiicte and not tlie amount of 
tlie judyuieiiL debt ( liiiee restitution, damai^'t 

Wle.m the C’ourt, havini;' admiit'-' l the ])<.‘tition of appeal, is of 
<j[H:ii'rn that this tinpeal will iiLcessitate tlie pa\ui)ent of new Ce'sts by 
lie: party ^v]IO Won in tie: first instanci:. it can, in corif<.)rmity with 
the scale of fees ill foi Ct\ Mrdor tile dep >--it by the ap})ellant of a 
siipplenemtary ^um to cover these- costs. In that c me the Court 
fixe*- the lim-- witiiin w^hieh tliis snppjeim.aitarv --lUii has tube paid, 
but in no case must it exceefi ttm days, c.emtino from tbe expiration 
oi the time allowed ter a[>p>:al. If tie- de[>f_>sil is nut made in ^'ood 
time the ap[jeal is Ijur^d. (S^M.-ti m 'UP|^4) >. It seem- in L* --] that 
th<it must he tlie normal jiy[M »tlies]\ h.oxiUse it n-*rijjal tliat the 
appeal sh ,uld iinshve new vests h butli tie- [),o-tie.-. fJn the other 
hand .-is it i-^ tho- h»sei who must in tli*- ■ nd bt-ar tlie burilen, and 
as in tic mind '-f the < ’>*iut ih*- lo,er ean < nlv lo: the a[>peljant, it is 
iikeiy that tin- Couit will always oriler the siipplementarv tit‘p<isit 
‘ >f '.vhich the ]d\v sp, alcs. 

1hte>e new^ pi’<wisi,>ic of S.'eli'>n UP <>f the hcuv on [h'oeedure 
ate tile liieU'e I II t I e -t » Il.i;’ slljet*, aCCordlliy Lo tlit,- le.’W Seetioll I 01 of 
tie- said Law', they a[)[ily //,r’/4/0s //M/n///Ob,s \\ii.>n a further appeal is 
[>U‘sent'‘d to t]i‘‘ Ihk'a f oiirt. A- liowtwei the special law s concernim’’ 
lliis iatt'.-r ler.ium^- h«i\t: not hern ihi'i’yited the\' ap[»l\' alsi>. parti- 
cularly a- i^'-aid,- the fiiadamenta} eonlaiMn-, .-n whieli a JJika 
aj^H.al may be receiw-d. ouj.liti.ms wliicii ;ire in piinciple, the same 
as th(»se laid tiuwn l^y the Law (ai Appei! — the distinction between 
4Uestimis nf fa'-t ami (|Ue.tions ef L,u, tlie oblmatioii <.n the Dika 
Court to accept tlie tact" as they are lecorded hv tite Court of 
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A23peal, the impossibility of adducing new points of law, etc. 

As must of the recent laws which seriously amend a previous 
state of things, the laws the principal piMjvisions of which we have 
just analysed, include a transit^ory provision meant to settle what 
is to be done with cases already instituted when these laws 
came into force. Both Acts have adopted the same principle of ex- 
cluding any retrospective ettbct, that is to v,ay, in both cases, the 
legislator has understood that aetious already commenced should 
remain subject to the former legislative st'stem. This solution, wise 
ill principle, is ikT generally followed in procedure, because in 
this matter tiie immediate' application (jf the laws does nut as a rule 
cause any loss to the litigants. The legislator has. h<jwever, acted 
right! y in decieling tliat the ah(jve-menti(.)ned laws should apply only 
to futures cases. Besides purely formal provisions, both Acts in fact 
contain provisions that are restrictivr of the rights of the litigants, 
since they limit the right tjf the defendant toelispu-'e e)f his property, 
and they submit the exercise of the right of appeal to conditions that 
are sensibly more rigorous. It is then iiuite in conformity with the 
general lirinciples of tlu- law to limit its application to the future. 

There is besides a slight di Here nee bet wet n the tw<j transit or v 
provisions above-mentioned. According to Section 12 of the new 
Law on civil procedure, '• cases instil uttal piT.a* tt.> tin* coming into 
force of this Act (1st April, n. E. 2474') ''hall be subject to the provi- 
sions of the old law until tinally disposed of.’* According to Section li 
of the Appeal Act. '■ all cases in which appeal petitions are tiled prior 
to the coming into furee of this Act (1st April, B. E. 2474), shall be sub* 
ject to the provisions of the old law until tinally disposed of/' Tliis 
latter provision allows a concession to the system of the retrospective 
application of the laws, since it permits the new law on appeal to be 
applied to cases entered up previous to it^ coming into force on 
the sole condition that the appeal petition had rnjt been tiled pre- 
viously. The system of absolutely barring retrospective application 
would have reipiire'd the new provisions in be applied only to 
cases in which the first motion in the Court of First Instance came 
after this law was in force. It is the more surprising to see the 
legislator adopt here a different ruling fixnu that of the new Law on 
procedure, since the latter also contains rules on appeal. As the 
case may be, and according as such and such conditi<3n of appeal 
is concerned, the same appeal may timl itself subjected to the former 
laws or to the new laws, without reconcilement between these two 
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orders of provisions being always possible. This observation brings 
out again the disadvantage, noted above, shown by the dispersion 
in several legal texts of the rules governing the same subject. 

But whatever may be the criticisms which \ve have been able 
to propound in the course of this analysis of the new laws on civil 
procedure and on appeal, it is none the less true that they constitute 
a serious legislative effort, and that they now form, with the older 
laws, a whole sufficient to assure a good execution of judgments and 
respect for the decisions of justice. 
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MaXUSCKITS DITS RLUjJQjYj! % S', 


I et II SuyimH 

Man(|uent. 


Ill 

li ^ 


Tltres-. plat: V;T^*/11UW ‘XS£A'— ; tranche.s: »'JT::vn 

1 vol.. 105 pp. Cote-. Provennnce-.^eXvAt. Date 

d' entree: 21 octobre 2151. 


(I! 3) 

(1) Voir vol. xxiii, pp. 185-203, vul. xxiv, pp. 29-70 ct 

93-197. 

(2) Tons les uuiiiu.'^erits 3l]5vlJ’ fi sont deposes a la 
Vajirafiaiia et, a Texceptiou de 113 et R27.5, iK y soiit tons eiitres 
le 31 inai 2407. Saiif les deux iiienies rxet‘})tiiuis, ils vieiment tons 
du ri3tV15Q!Uint3 On u'a done mainteiiu les rubricpies Prove nance et 
Date tVenJrte (pie pour R3 et R27.5. La rubricpie Depot a ete 
suppriiiiee partout. 
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Tiwunn (b) mpiTiiu nvNn^'inti^i ’ .x -loiu 

^ ’ 'uiij.nyu-ui'in ) 

IQlfH: “TliSA"'" 


Ctmtenif. (1) lJ''iULiyiUn:3-14; (2)’rtT:^rJUUn^' : 15-104. 

J. O. 2. , 2 1, 

(52 cl) iwQiuyFii'iiuiinnjwi'11'jnjcii my iiciPinvjr;n3fnTiii'^iv'iiin 
nrcnlvujlfilifapiivn'U ti: §/•'■■"“ 


n^iy: p. 53. 


(54a) ©(HTii'^T.^aiifii'EJrynm^iiiiiPiaiyiPiinuiiPivivjnQjQia' 

xCi -=i .i ^4 a * 

VNWfintnilTBmflQTTByRHTTFlU (Bradley , I, p. 49, 1. 10) 

IV et V ^yfUQQIKI 


Maiiquent. 

VI nTuHriPi 


Tit res: plat: ® vjjr^w^i I'ijstaijrmvjTyfinR 

tranrhes: VJjyfin^. 1 vol.. 135 pp. Cote: <1^- 

(R6) 

a a 5 ' 2- 

1(a) @ Qw 5 + -® irT,\s<scuifn;qvj(in!in’/iT:T^yif 

.= - viriQi'Ji'iiPijiin ) 

(b) UTiNir^Vl-Bl'^l x, - mW'DQ 

’ ’ uiumuTani i 
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1-29 


Co)ite)i}i: (1) uiyiiviun; ,S-l6a: (2)nTWi^n^; I6b-135. 


(16b) ® 'inncnQanyruwci^ifnQ'iyiQumfiFiQ'U^Qy.'inRnT: 

^ ilm I 

tdUTfntlHU ^ QW(c)m!]ylu UtWW - 
viiy^ I , 

liflUM I 

VITJ'fiTTWt^lFlTQn aggbapanayu llJvi (d) 

I 2^ ^ -t ■ ’ 

ncmwiiiciQ (I7a) inuui’^ 

QuunmniinT"HPiTnT~jvjT:nfQ\4'Qiiimw?iinjvin‘fiTTwdi?iT‘^'"^iiJu 

uvi (b)inPiTii'iJ®iii'i^^w i®“l] 

viTsunvi (d) t^wifi'^mnivif^ijQHQTiiTwu'iTfiuTwu^'ifiTViTrwv'im'vitiij’ 
0-' 2^ ^ ^ 
inw’/iT^vif^T^yiniiiiTTW (I8a) Qw^jFi'^wmnfiiTniQnQfiwuju^vin.3 

m '^Cl'^nTVJTTfl-STTUWnnnf'lflTll! (b) I'^'lUViT^’.NTJflfUQWMI 

i^fi'^mvjT:?u-3W<ing’;iW'iyl^?j3JTjfnn (c) wni^Qjjru 

wvniJnt^iyi '^^vinjiiiWT'iH'Quvir.'BUfirtT'lamnjviyviT'inTU 

(d)viT:wflTuiaQn!JViTyuTinjumvi nnuu^nwyiQ^NTjnTTmiQTin 

VMTr^yi^ ( 19 a) i'^'iviwwH!]?inf]^l!i! Qm^ur.muunntiJviy^u u'H'nn 

tiumn^niimLnw f b) Viijwu'B^iv'iO'j LOianmnfil^'irnQtilmlQQn 

"ii \ ^ li 1! 

-4 J-* ’ » 

: (c) aamn^lviPiTJOimB'j'^HTU'i aosiaFi^su 

'diTjmviQiifnanQinfiliJtn'jtQ (d) muw^'iNiw iitntil^un-3?iTwnai] 

iv ^ c/ r- , ^ 

(20a)y'iQy 


X 
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, , « ^ Cl 

ti>JWLLCiciJiJT:witunTViii^'nn!]mfi‘uwFii!j Li'n'^sci^(b) IviHilnniTlFi 
'^rusTu ‘mvjKvr/iti'^niai [ijt^'^liJ?j^‘BTTWiinjiJTLi^QU^»inn3ni|H 

(c) gm iitiLlTijQiif'nfiiyHw & i^awiiJum <(oooo 

(d) aalnliiwQiiipi^Qwc^Q^PiiLiJiJL^y - nJi^duliiun^vitijunj iici 
•inwTj (21a) '-^vi'fii'^iiDn^nuyjT^TUnriHgmLinn'iTlfi nQi^fs 
vjTsinviuTwdwmTliJr^ (b) men a 

QfiQTuiwwitiiJTWij\?piT^']Tr«'jvi^i'^iQm'n(c)ynr^vi?1rj'BTif'STTWQywpi 

^wmTiFiLTniDnQfiWLirwvj^fi^Q^eim^ le^QRjnty (d) fiuoTnirviun 

ni:TPiwi'niJTi£^ivilojiiyviTjTUQf1io nTjvjiJT^iTUTiwnfiJnj 

■! 

W ' in I 

njn (22a) ntuwincilwuijfiiictmw^ViUQw '^uawlnujrmQinuTTTU 

^ a, 

raa^juTuio (b) firmiJT-r3iTiHgr nJumHnTTwnnjQjnwnidin 
GlJIl'D^Uwlvin^tJFllVJfl (c)VnE1 limy WQHT?J1W11WlJT:>nHU'3Q1'^ 
aci'^lviiJT:vji]Pimww:m (d)lfoiril^iiJijiau'oii4n '^■^inHki^'siJT; 

C| a_- SL/ 

mrumoT lijLiTS'^Liuouiafimt’ :(23a) ^oiimne^kmiT’Ai'ujwiJivi 
^^kivjnjulQunirkiim'.'inuwo^T'^imn^i (b) ^'iiiTfie^mn’kivnnif 
FiTWT:n3faTij'lTi?Ririi|?3Ji'^ir!j Ivumr.utTiunp^ygfiTwrrfi (c) a’lnw 

w ^ 

*7] ® 

Sept flivisions non numerotees. dont trois ?/^7/r<7. 

I 9^' ^ a- 4=^ 

(37c). ..“Ti nenQtmHiU7m^mj.!:te^?jTSiy!lw(d)3i!jmij^Piikikiii 

^ e ^ I I T' 

(38a) ® ^nneinyeiafi^ivirunTienmTfnjlmTAT'iw^'viinD 
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U1VllwmnTVli:iJTU6lP1JQ1 dandablu- 
pattikixranam yamsabbesamparaji (c) nanitampipattidan- 

% I 

dam dandonamatikittitam. i 'J.llCil'UQmiWQI vamdaiula 

i iwlyyi 

(d)bbipattikriranam QWQinnJIVlQfl'-ij^Q'llilPIfl 

)'i lyy 1 

sabbesainpara (39a) jinaiii UniJVlrlOTlUViCnyullViRfl tampipatti- 

- . - j. « iyluw' 

tadandam QWQI^inymoyviB^ (b) ‘H-JQIliinQ „ uy kitti- 

I'j lyy f 

tani Qy'rtTJulydlT'l’^ITiJnn'lQ dando (c) nama 
VjTlWVlTiPltlflTWfiTl^UVllJTU “T ® dasakiisalathanam 

(d) cittaekamvadhamkatva paucindriyacagiinakam ma- 
iiodiicaritamnama ^ ^40a)manoducaritamtliaiiam paficin- 
dnyalianam ekadasalabbhani vaciducca (b) ritamnama 
manoduccaritamthaiiani ekadasahanauceva labbhamnava- 
tlifinam (c) katva pancanasattaattbanava dasadvSdasa- 
cudasa ekavisatigunamhoti (d) yatlulanukammeneva ac- 
ariyenayojetabba HI 

(41a) VJT^wluC^lT'^lTlIVinynCintTQI 
Dix divisions, non nuinerotoes. 

(G9f) F11U <1 fTl '« Rl 

TTcflJ: p. 70. 

^7 la) IC114?’! <i(f'&ooo 

(Bradley^'^j I, p. 107, 1.14) 



iNTViwHnRuviiJTijlfiy (b) 
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un matra. niimerote 4 (125 c). 

(i 2 fic) ® Qu ff + s Qsnvirr^inJj: 

ic^rJjui\'T'TnlDi (d)rnTldmcn i d-n'ia^iyduliImfiFiin 

deux m'ltril^ niinierotes 5 et 6. 

VII, VIII et IX fiTimimmu 

Q— ^ ^ il_y 9 ^^ 

flnFiinyivniviQLJjfi-j onMfunu 

ij 

Manquent. 

X anyni^^imtJ 


1 

Titres: ® VIT^'lfltJmTUQlWti s’ Ti:®/*"-; 

a_. ^ 

trinivhes: tniWU «. 1 vol., 107 p]). Cote: ^sn. 

(Pao.i) 

t t ■ 1^. Jy ^ i_y 

1 la) Qii« + ’S’,om'^a;inTiiis,s,\3<^Litmjw’/j(^n 'unviTti nil'll 

V, / 'o', 1 T 

vnuamiLi (b) 'innrtnnii'^i .■ mw naiFif: mr?- 

’ inuinujntTia i 


Conteini: ( 1 ) UlWllVJUn : .3-1 4 : ( 2) tinHfUUQmy juscpi’a : 
FnwtiMi^Q^ujT/nviijw iimlnlQann’i’4Ui4 'TiteA'"- (Brad- 
ley''\ I. p. 244, I. 15): 15-107 c. 

(54d) Inlnwf 'lOintinTy .iw’ri If.oTi’riQTunjTui 
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1S3 


nCIU : p. 00. 

A- 1 ^ ^ n^- 

(o6a) ® VlXjJ^ LflQlVi'iy^flWnUQPn^] mQlM 

’.'lUQ^'^nFi'OiymQvld^llJ^'QU (Bradley^'\ I, p. 233. 1. 7) 

0 


Tifres: plat: ® 'WTttD?Jm(jCin)i}rutiQmy t ; 

tranches: 'nriHmUQLWU 'a. 1 voL. 107 pp. Cote: <l:n. 

(RlO.2) 

^ TO-' -*4 t>> 

1 ra) ® Tu cn + eis, f=in'nciiinn:Tn^ Jisi'ocHiiinxwwpIn 'B'ivit: 

A « 

« 3. 3. .. « 3. paQ^cinfnT'^W'ii 

“wyi-Bin (b) “a TAin^ yin'll - v:iu *10 


uiymuTPi^nn i 




do 


Cantenn-. CinHmCJQLWO depuis: ® PinXlPWa OQmOElH 
^ionviUQliJf=nl^im?jlpw’wifnu fijjvnifnu^iinmij; 3a-l07. 


r ' i'! 


(.ikO^adwiviTimr^yiUunJw'^upQUQwiadi LQimViUjautyTa'T:^?- 


ri'nij; 1). 7)7). 


e.oG^ A . ej . dfl'CilQ I , « 

(7)0a) ® tj Ifi [p iLi'd'no” myiuf.iinbf'.i 

■* limbin' 


tyiPT.mxPtyanniJ7n (Bradley’". 1, p. 255, 1. 3) 
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XI et XII 


^fiyru^fim 


Maiiqueiit. 

XIII rniHoiyiiH 

Tltres: p](it: @ ‘urt-*"'"-; tran- 
ches-. 1 vol.. 169 pp. Cate-, 

(TilS) 

] fa) ® S'!® 5,5i'o,-oiut3'n'^vjf*in nivjTsvivrsi'^i 

V 1 1 1 

‘aUC^ITlJTlC^Tj j 
(b)QnHTEn'anHiUl!U •!lT>'lT“^1V1L'^lM'nQ3Q“i!l?1T'^Ull'^T) - 

nTjjDianHQ^nuT ) } 

VilW OT ni-l'HQlfilf; 'TlJfi.v.w 

(Untteini-. (^\) W^MiYWlX}-. S-loc; (2)anymmH: lod- 

169. 


(15(1) ® '^nncm^inHTUjjanfiQ'nr.FnjjyiiyE^^lnynyif^mu 


?ii'j 


nqji 


tilwpiwn'nrliimfinfipnw (l6a) mnTrin^ijwt^iPinQi dnsT- 


ca da sain 


myo^pni'^rlif Ifi w ^ (b) 


d b a n e n a V i k i n e y y a v a p u 1 1 a d fi s fi in a t a p i t a j Ti t i d a s a d i n n a k a 
(c) atadasacabhattaka dliaj.Tliatacadasaka dasavarina- 
pisattaniu 'T QIL'IiJQI (d) davaninl DUTllJliVjHim’IVlIHvnViailJ 
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sattama }Jl^PT=ilVnnQy?lQI (17a) dhaiieiiavikiuey- 

yava nQ’/nylfill'lflQL’^Tljy si puttadasfi inf] (b) CmyilllLn^lu 
LTQ’UlUfJ « lufitapitacadasakfi 

(c) SI diiinakfica hi si attadasaca flDynWOllIf) 

1-' <1_- 1 A 

fiQyniQQinTS (d) ^n^aillllin^iBWFlfir/lli'B Ir.a s, ])hattakaca flQ 
’/'nHaylflLQlJllQlumfllWQl'inaVil si (l^a) dhajriliatacadasaka 

si niH d (b) bT^niT 
lulfiuy '•? ilT^miwuivifiiw (c) 
inuficanriblukkhudasru‘a bralimauadfinadasata dasome- 
tibliikkhumbliikkbu attlnsilaarule (d) jana kbettadasa- 
ticbattheva dasakammenalabbbare T. cliattbae* 

vadfisa QU (19a) Qlil'lwlwinQT'niiT'lliny tyimj'nr ['SM'q iJl^niT 
mafioanaca flQ’/nHQwllJTB (b) si 1)bikkliuda^rica 

fnaynHQWPnulllTfillllJQflllJwt^wm s, brabmanada (c) saka 
'^IIHOUTlulllTBlflliilin’viTlllWfUllUl dasometibliikkbunibbikkbu 
aafiriHinBflM (d) 'nSQIlllumyuyutB s, attbisilaafiuejana BB 
ua^sQuwulwhtii'Batuwivn ('20a') vn’inBy'nrQniiJwmy'uyu «i 

11 1 V / , 1 

kbettadasa BDUUIB'lti^TBOolyBIUl’llfl'/llTBn'^TulT'^il (b) aillRVi 
pnu<n:QimiuiilvimywtB SI iijy vp ijj^n'iTfnLinw rny 'o ilirmT 
'll (c) dasakammenalabbbare BUlJ'Oa’iJWfnTntVl'llil [liynw 
fiTTwnTWi'ifiw!^ nwirnfiiQ (d) J^imBfiDuymwwcBf.ooiyi'lfiU 

a-- n- 

ViTJTlJUtLiiypT^fllLlWJVIWIFlTl^UW'l^'ri “T: 

*4^ 

('21a) @ si.t£iJ ibim^ififlriQai^i’ruiiiiin'DLinHii ib 

^ ^ 1 1 1 
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uTjjMi^nTriAiTTfinmHQTin if.lifkurArRw (c)LV)vnFiiv)viPiT^Qiii 

<=5 ^ ^ , a. *— a, 

-aiufi ujuiJ’('iFiTyiTn*iVTEL'^ioyviQ it^Fi^tuvJTJiu^uyunwi'cnwi’n 

T 1 1 

[d)lv^^y^up^lJT^^^yl l^yuTT'fliv^wtTiinTTrtnQU'^iPn^i'^pnwmRTTNT: 
inwdiPiTLLaQ : f2'2a) w^'iT:n^lf]^mT5JiTuwny)adT^Rwivi^T:Tiii 
utijajfinlQdT viiHi^QT^nil^innynriw (b) w d ilnmTlwninT 
vjKf jjwdifiT fiQ'Bi'^wlfiiJTmT SI nQanyiiamfil^jiTQwm!j 

i: 

A . ,iifn ' A , „ 

(c) iJTmjn PiQvniflfiwiiipn ■ iJinix *1 Pi'Bvimvn'ul'HiJrmT *i 

W1UR1) 

RQynHQulFi (d) ^Q^ifQyn^Qtiim'xpiwQiipnQxyiw^lviy «, novnyow 
iRiauxyimamaviRn'iitiJTmT s, (i3a)flf)viiyfnjl^'KQ!JS:Lti^iJT 
niT SI nJwii^fniJTmTfixu °t. 'innrnTnnytumw^w'tn' (b) n'su 
In'viiHW .-n ilTmxlfiuwj^iTTW^iPiTnm'nRxu ilxniTviu^tn’w'tfr'inFi 
HI iJTmi (b) viwxln'wl^lf QWQilri)jl^r»iiiFiPi''iuy norin 
lriflinwt4^iyui!jiJT:nu mw\iv!ciij^viu (d) inumiiin'crinfjwiu 
linnulfi QiiQi‘iilfi‘inf;fm\iUP!Em'tmpnwf=ii aoviiwwl^iJTnw 
(24a) wuM'nuvicinviuxnu'^jiQ'iiinu'inij^iuy Ifi DUQilfiyimjjIfi 
liyyn!]4iln'acrQlMljri(b)fiQntiJ!jli!nfi ii'n’/nyuOTotjnF'.QnliJ 
iQ>inF) mw 

38 mntra^ iiumerotes 1-33. 

^ ^ ^ .. . .V 

(69a) ® noncinyruvny j, , .-ncn wiPiTiiniij ♦]]* ‘Tf'-s- 

in?iin I 
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ti nuitriJ, iiumerotes 1—6. 


, . 'iiiuunfifin , k 

(77b) ® ncintiniuwmH ,, , * ■ \2 'll: 

[fiwnfiQn I 


o matrii, nmnerotes 1-5. 




(82a)... Tl noiQCinwui’/iiy „ , & uidji (b) ivnw 

Lfl j 

5 mdtril. nmnerotes 1—5. 


.m 


(H6d) Fiu^^unTWETTW 

*lviLinVJll 1 T.2 6/'"-* 


ntiU; p. 87. 


.-1 5 « Jfj : J , a'/ vny i 

(88a) @ witnimi u [^.(niiviTn^ , no 

nTSCliniTinTFi (Bradley^^^. I, p. 347, 1. 10) 

2 mOfril. uumerotes ti-7. 


(90c) ® f^nniyun^tm 

-4, ^ tn = ' ^ A 

fll]ii'flQinpn!i(d)QlT wvnnin TlUI^Uflf^J 

lJT14'^nTt;NTT?lTl2(9 la)l^llitllll’/jnilim7)'lfim’.'JPlTnQtUl^llJf1 UJW 

uwtnjviTJVinfli'^itiiivn t(b)'lvi!nji'/jTtT'iii]T5Viu|fnfniuiiViiHui icjfiiji 

. , *=i •' 

an5iQmm'3iii^Ti5 nii\i Tc) noofiowu^TiNTii liifiwipquivj'ii 
vinnjjviTQinininiTnii'i'Oiy owulu (d) ariapiQii 
ouYi'Buiwvn^annTiU'WTd'unf'EiMiiTjyiJVi *(92a) ^l1ly)T\'nv^1ylrl 
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Iri T mu lunu 1 ^ mm ta u’»nwij In !J aii men ( b ) la ^ an ^ na w vnu 
Qilni'^nl'ATL'^T/nywu liJaiaaann’^mail'ATni (c) 'mani'inlQ 
aiaujJLBimj'lQUuni,UTnaai‘in InliJnri^ii'uvna [d') titui 

u li 1 1 V ' 


MU 


iljjjimn 


iia 1 n a a mm n TJ '£^ T ?1 a ^ 1 ti an ^ 

‘i 


IniTanmwiQi 


Fianua^mwnieyiTa^aua^niTiiw au^auuuniiliJmmiomi 

^ r) 


(93.1)1 

IvjTL'^i’/nH (b) nu IwulVi iuiTaw a'wmwinwLLm i^i'^lneia^imi'^i 

•y At-. CL^ Cl <5^ ■ t ri 

mumiLTBimy (c) aimiaiumiijaiii'innnTafliaa in 

liJuonaniarBBBiafi ^(d) iDimainn’OimT Inlau^gmn^wu 

mwnnnTQ-iauQa (94a) mj mnaluFi^i^my 

Inaiaataiinif^incn^ Li‘i^aua(^Tlvinj'j(b)nTa-]m3' Inltiua 

gmiTunmwilFiaBQiwiiuwaw mnalwnmi (c) miuvmm'iiicivn 

Diaawla IniBiawuw liJy-^nncnmTiialn (d) ijiaanx: 

imjagilinncnnaila aCTBuuija^T“ijaiiijuyni4U\j (95a) mx*^ 

nfilnmwwi a'lnanwt^awmwu Inlt^^'xu'Snawnxlvmijn^ 

(i))Litrawt^iwQwaaQ ixx inltiy^gmaxwywiB InaanuiQinBriu m 

nw (c) m^awwyyiaxiBDnxnainamj InnxJ'OimxBaaaauuwla 

, Ivjx ' , y. . . , .i ... 

ini'll im(d)iiwnBy inB'^jmnwm^^^iXBnDsnxmi Ifia 
vnyi 


A. , A ■ 

v)T:xiiinei»gmmu 4 n( 9 Ga)aiaw 44 n 4 xninmmnwiijiax InitnliJ 
yxnx^tnmxiwLnx^uningiBiBi (b) ImipayiiyxljQi iiiuvnHLiJii 
tnx'^ixx viiulniDi’lnmxliJuflrmBVi (c) aiiiTu iialvTmwwigi 

V ^ li 
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inonu dQUfnQwulunjjcnnui.m:'!'! nivni (d) 

' , ‘1 ^ V yi ^ , I- IviT I V 

■DQnw'iQiiJnn'iT Lfi lunjjcfinijenu^fiu'uy iQuni'^i -uu 

riH' 


(97a) nQiiiwQ'^rfmuwmmt] 
yiTUlLO 

26 mdtri^, luiuierotes 1-: 

(131c) ® » 

(d) W1lC^fi^Uni!ilQ1VlPl!JQ1J 
Q^VIQ ; (132a) iC^fi'^lwVJT^'Sll^ 
ani'^ivinji (b) ^i3■TP^uw^lmuTLnc1 
vnuLvnnif (c) uTuripnyiuifiyfny 
m Iviatn-ivijs (d) nimviii^ 

10 divisions, numerotees 
QU -1 : 2 . 


ifnQ D nw m 1 fi u ?n 1 w au ufi M 

!G. 

tb^uwvniJjn'E^T/'iWiy^nu 

a_ ^ ^ 

•iiu^iinjT/ifnii nuQWTinfnii 

1 1 

lll\T:Tl 2 lQ^mTin'tUVIT*UVi 

'.umin^^wgmlQfi^n “t: 

1-10, dont neul itiiltra et un 


(idOd) ® finwrtR niijundVn 
(147a) iMirvi^u^ ^mfi'^viJsuTWiJVKnjyiTri'iVTBi^ntiiiviQ 
(b) vjT:‘si4-ioiiJQ^r}sivi"iiJn^iviI^yiJjs:^wvi?i ^^ViT:inywTi^ 

(c) vjjsnTTmii'iJSi^iQo'vmi miijiygi 

vi-ivi'tiiiiTQ.i (d) vlodi uniiniiiQTruti^CTnvi'cnMliJ'inii tinn 
toiin’i'^'imu (148a) muiTu ao'nnvicnuu'iouviitnrniniJwiwy 
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imtinnfiWLn^'onnfi (b) noarnntio liiyt^uuLQiimPiwn'iTiQ 
In’onna'iQww /'c) ’.r/i^L'^iinivnilw 'i-iwjjwriii'n 

, 9 ■ ? ' 

sovio jii'ijmiilQ-irnT (d) wifu’A'Jsuwa FiTdinworntn o 

*^^3iin’AJ^njnyjjni[ (I49a) niiFiuduliJLWQiiin t 'S/'""* 

14 m<Ura^ numerotes 1-14. 

XIV anyrumViidii 

1 

Manque. 

2 

Titles-, plat-. @ •AyslQOmJllJFll^T'^ b 

tranches: b. 1 vol.. 109 pp. Cote: <i&- 

(K14.2) 

1 (a) Qii + fn^D^riToii yimjuvji^n n'lvij^TATi'fii'^i 

j. .. . VICn^n‘ilFIT'^11'1 I 

(b) mfiTKij ‘ai'ATri'in^i^i « yiiu 

’ ’ iiW4Jvnt^nfUQnn!Smj i 

1 ' 

Contena: CmyUitlJ depuis; '© U 

iTQVl'oiltljQI'^^lvi'H'il^'ianiniU WiailTQ (Bradley^^. I. p. 383, 

1 . 1 ) 

(odd) I'oiJwaunQi^wi-^fj'^'itfi c? Qivjifnuanyrulvi iJ^mT 

V. , , 

HZ,- 
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ntlU : p. .')7. 

(o8a) ® i LijimTlwtjTus^iPiTViLiwj: 

If) 

UiWfl'J'W doso (Bradley . 1, p. 394. I. 18) 

XT rniyoi^inu 

Tifres: pint: ® ’r^T^^UFl -Ti:?'-; 

tranches ■. {inHTUUlLI'l'rU. 1 vol.. 106 pp. Vote: >i'p. 

(RL5) 

I ('a') Qy ?■ + B Limju’t'jfin invijjvivi-s 

i.. ^ ^ » *3 III ^ 1 

I'^ivnjynn (b) lutHTHii '' viiy 

’ ^ yimviuT^imn ) 

'Till- 

Cofitenu:(l) mMmm: 3-1.5c; (2) Ctnwmvjyiy; 15c- 

106. 

(54d) Vl^'£lQ^ul?’41W'£lwaO'.')Tr, D'ltlwni'iul^lviiQi'Si-iuyy 
'Til- 

nou : p. 00. 

(56a) Dy^n^'ds-iiiluoQiwny 
PlQFToblirwainif'i (Bradley^", 1, p. 417, 1. 23) 
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XVI 


Manque. 


xvii 


Tltres: plat: I'j i: LQUminKtlimT “T: ; 

tra)icliett: VUrloUmTHTJ^imT. 1 vol.. 168 pp. Cote: 

(R17) 


^ nuwviii^TBWfinniimT] 


muinunnj (b)!]nHT5iJ 


liiuiLmaictriH 


) 


V11W 'Damn: 


Contenu: Ulua’AWD; 3 -loa; {i) 15 b- 168. 

(8Gd) naw’/i'iuliJyn^lfiyftiuuwwulii ynwlviiTanaanui 

nciu; p. 87. 


(88a) liwwi aawwywiiJijl*iinj:cnnijiJciQ!JWuliJn^iTQw qu 


4njm!J'^:nriniQil’flH ( Bradley I, p. 2()7, 1. 9) 
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XVIII mm 


Mauque. 

XIX DJ^dlU^UVin^!) 


Titres: p/af: ® iNntfllimTdlU^Ulin’lQ 

tranches-. 1 vol., 90 pp. Cote: Ad. 

(R19) 


3 1 -> A. ^ 

1 ra) ® ow 5 + 310 »,.-,'odiiimruvifin 'innjrvin-B 

\ ' e\ ^ 1 

„ ^ ^ ^ ^ nuui'niviuQnniimT ! 

I'^ninouiyjjQicinyilu (h) ' yi-iu 

'BQIWUJ: i 


Con ten a: (1) UlWlU'iun; 3-15; (2) 


ngrtiut^uiinnQ; 16- 


90. 


(o4d) tnliJriiiwQ^ufnjt^oTjfn 

A 




ri'nu : p. 55. 

A A*. A 

(56a) iWOlliTlU IWC^mULJU 

luiOl (Bradley^*^, II, p. 53, ]. 4) 
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XX et XXI rniyru^dyifi'muioijmHv] 

tv cy Jl I 

Manquent. 

XXII nQUtumuiuici 

1 


Titres: plat: ® ngUtUim^TUI'n fe "Tin-; tran- 

ches: ngWmiviUJUlEI 1 vol.. 107 pp. Cote: &o."’ 

(R22) 


1 [a)® Qw ® +>■■’' S' PiTi Jin inviis'wvi^ 

V ^ I 1 

- -< ^ vitn^an'iiPiT'^iiii'^inTU 

I'^lVlUUE^T^flQnHTlilJ (b) ^ 

'' lilOLyi?JTrlT'l3 


Qntim^Vbiii , 

- mu ’jlQlflll: Tir:'.. 

I 


Contenv: ( 1 ) UlUll’AUn; 3 - 15 b; ( 2 ) ngwrui“rnyjU'i:i :„ : 
1 . 5 C- 109 . 

(.5 Id) v'iWuvnapuiom^^iinfn!j?mlqj^ aa'^n^lnuuulvi 

l-' »-✓ a. 

CniVlQ^PI^flLlPll. 


nnij : p. . 55 . 

( 56 a) Qyiiornuiwi WTBuw'iuu hwviQiviEJumjjm 

VNT»BU 3 ulf.wlfivn (Bradley^", II, p. 100 , 1 . 5 ) 

ll ) liji, lurchiviste s est eearte de lordrede Bradlev. Noter 
que la tomaisoii b est uue erryur du .scribe. II faudrait: si. 
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2 

Manque. 

j 

XXIII 

Manque. 


XXIV onyfumtLiivi^Q'j 

1 

Manque. 

2 

Titres: plat: ® VlT:!f]UmJfnnjlViaQ-3 te Tit®-. 

tranches: BTOJIl'I'm-l fe. 1 vol., 146 pp. Cote: <£:?'• 

(R24) 

I, a , ^ Vy 

1 (a) <3> + s\3', uinirw’,'jf1rniT,‘iTr»'ivi^i'^'iuiij 

V / '^q -I *' 

^ ^ I'^'inTDQ^l’lUl ^ 

unj^nu ('b') 

^ ^ ^ ■ ‘Bwuviit^n'BUonn^mT i 

1 ' 


Contena: 'anWtUSQIUJ'lVi'm'l depuis: (3a) ® UinJIVIW'^ 

(Brad- 

^ U t '' 

ley^", II. p, 213, 1. 16) 

(76d) i^ijmiK^wQmrwi5ijlvirQUfrQi]a-iFii^\4^ari'uMvi*ii^4Qy'^ti: 
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nClU: p. 77, 

(78a) fnvurnci-juviitiQU^iQinoTwu'nnniLfn 

'WKimvin^U :(Brad]ey^'^, II, p. 227, 1. 13) 

XXV miMfU^uvirtn 

Manque. 

XXIV lAiTm^niviuinmi 
1 

Titres: itlut: ® TlJ*Tl3niVlUFlim « TEi-; 

tranches: VJT^nUfilVIWFimi «. 1 vol.. 177 pp. Cote: 

(R26.1) 

®o ; 

1 (a) ® QUcs + 6if=n umisvjvipin hivjt: 

- t. t. inuviG^ji 

vjv)-Bi'^iwijjiim‘5ij (b) ^ vnu iqlfiii: 'T. 

'' '' ’ wiuiinQi 

Co ////;( 1) uiwawi^n: 3-1.1; (2) viTmfmiiwFiim («- 
m!n) : 1 6 — 1 7 5 . 

(90d) loHnim ffinooi unmuTiifln 
nou; p. 91. 
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(92a) "o' nglvuin'viTsdTPlQvFi - I'unonlvinaviwiiJUDni'^’i 

HQI I 

Vltyiaawnujivin (Bradley^®, 11, p. 284, 1. 5) 

(I77d) naliilQrujTw en + cn mmud uinfifin 

^ 1 ^ 

(Bradley^*^, II, p. 300, 1. 16) 

2 

Manque. 

3 

Titres: plat: ® m 

tranches: TIT^nUmvOi^Lfil tn. 1 voL. 109 pp. Cote: 

(R26.3) 

= 1 -^ <3\o ; ^ ^ 

1(a) ® Q4 (5 + 51 si5)\Pi'Liini:u’,'jfin hh^it^vjvi'b 

\ / <1 .j 

I'^iiiiui^itnanMiiu (h) hivit^vj rift'll ^ vnu “iifi 

^ '* liiomuTPinn ) 

imt 

Cantenu: 'WTSJlUfl'lVOjFlim (k<l_(rj;) ; (3a) nglviofl 
•S^i^UC^^TVl^n^ (Bradley^**, 

II, p. 323, 1. 14) 

(56d) fmwTuti-3 onuuwwna^milnniTl^lvi 

* ^ 
inuQ'iyqwpiPmjjUfi 
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nOU : p. 57. 

(58a) 

iDllWBBQ'lwnnuil^PlU^Cl (Bradley^^\ 11. p. 331, 1. 18) 

r ] L' 3 «_ fc .^ 

(110a) ngivi hfUTW U'^atiflfln 

(Bradley^'^, II, p. 345, 1. finale) 

XXVII v\iT^Ti‘iIniviu^lvijJ 
1 

Titres: plat: ® VJT^nUn’lViU^lllW *, TK 

//■a«c//e 5 : ^NTJTlUniVlVJ^'lviW »i. 1 vol., 107 pp. Cotei&'m. 

(R27.1) 

4 ^ Cs \ l * j ^ 

1 (a) @ TWtn + ^'3B'1 '^Clfinnil U HirJTJlNVl'B 

-^4 *=1 

I'^iuiuiiwBicinwiuQ^miiiiJ (b) iiivjjn^yi'ei'^i 

' ’ 'W'lBumBian ) 

mu ^li- 

Contenu: (l)lJluraun; 3-15; (2) V.'T:Tlf fllVIUfllllw' (»!_ 
i'); 16-107. 

9 ^ - I I 

(54d) BUfin^vimB 'DULiviiiuBiiBQiwa^naufiijwiQi in 

tv A ^ 4- A tl 

UWBBWVlUlfiEWB^ 

It 

noil: p 55. 
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(56a) ucipnn^i-iwiylijgniin omtii -i im wuiiQinciiQ 
PnwnTSVHQ-JTU^’^VnululvT (Bradley^'*’. II. p. 413. 1. 6) 

(I07d) IviH ngl'iilQmQUrt + e ni uw:1t-3 

tiaHn “Tis.* (Bradley^", II. p. 424. 1. 2) 

2 

Titres: plat-. ® VJTJTI^iniVlUFllvili fc Uti'-; 

tranches: droite-. 'i^TJTlUmVPiFllviW b, WT^TlUmVlliFl 

IviU. 1 vol., 138 pp. Cnte-.&'a. Feuille de garde: ® VJTSC^Vi^. 

'/vTJTinniviufilviyiiriw b vn 

(E27.2) 

<=^C£ 3 a . ^ 

1 (a) ® Qu s + ®b: uinxui'jfin 'divjt: 

ViVTBl'^TvnUUllJWQianH(b)5li "OllNJJVJn'Bl'^l ’ .. Yliu 

'' ' ^ ’ wiamaT'517111 ' 

Contenv: WKTi^nnVIlifilvilJ «o— b.-n; 3-13S. 

(3a) °© nglmrilnyi'BijfiiLnviaQili^'nptn^viQ-j^^Q axj 
INUn^lVJDTWVl’l (Bradley^'^. II. p. 424, 1. 4) 

(70d) wi5'i!jmTV!Tjnii'^iniiw’«NTQWOTQViuinwvin 

nwniwl^^aiTavroinufiPiTin 

nmj; p. 71. 
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(72a) lw''lljll1lJP1TV!'OlWOll4L!nTQll)llVll4PlQU1^'^1-:i'nnnT}Jf)Vj 

in ( Bradley^®, II, p. 439, 1.10) 


A e=j nn^ I A 

' mi 


(138d) m'^^ortnin ufQ^i^Fnifln Tit “T'i- (Brad- 


ley^^ II, p. 452, 1. 11). 


Tilres: plat: VJTSt^WFl JSTIllnmmolviw' t Xt-; 
tranches: ViUIUmimfllpw b. 1 vol., 106 pp. Cote: 


(E27.3) 


1 (a) ® nw i^ + »“'.o sisjVjA 

^ ' 1 1 

’ ^ 141011111115111! I 


Contenv: 'A'I‘n3nn-m?llp3J ; laid — cn.n: 3-106. 

(3a) n| 3 l‘HLin'vjn'dit^Q^'‘]ho»]nil’^mf]n Irnigiiinnuon 
ILm'^rrtiyiaciWT: (Bradley^®, II, p. 452, 1. 13) 

A, cL 6^ id , 

(54d) gi'^^WFiFiin iv5mipni’(ND^iiJwi!Qu,vjifnfujiQ'Bji4Rjun<n 

uign lii^’/lfiiapilw 

nil! : p. 55. 

(1) Erryur do tuuiaison. II faudrait: cn 
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(56a) iuviiQw ^^Iviiuu-jfiuuyfiiiuinuQnQ^nviQ^nuiJVi 
VineiumTlRw ” (Bradley^^, II, p. 463, 1.4) 

.i. ^ ^ a 

(I06d) ifiQuiiiJFi'iiyiiiJfini '^nj^nnii u 
'll fin “11“ t— (Bradley^^, II, p. 473, 1. 9) 

4 

Manque. 

5 

Titres: plat-. ® tran- 

che.^: riTSTlUniVlliFllra' S. l vol., 76 pp. Cote-. Sb. Prove- 
na/tce: achat. Date ireatree: 24 octol)re 2454. 

(R27.5) 

1(a) ® Qw e+ sio u hivit: 

« UMWViit^yiviDnTiiiniTi 

vJvi'Di'^ntnu^Q^^u (b) nr.'jiJ'wn'BL'^i ’ .a - mu 

’ '' ’ tnumuT-finf i 

‘Hfitfi's: ‘T}Zi- 

Contenu: WT^nfmVIU^lviW et dernier): 3-76. 

(3a) % nglvianviTSC^TC^'iFi 'liiUQn IvmgviwiuuQn 

’ -im I 

ariwwtyi aOTtyi (Bradley^®, II, p. 490, 1. 22) 
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a.. A ‘1 .i a.. 
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B^lij: p. 47. 

(48a) UJWUiriLITUUl'IRJ UnT> 3 V 1 fi’^fT 11 I'STTWflWVnijT: 
(Bradley^'^. II. p. 498. 1. 12) 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE RITES AND CEREMONIES OBSERVED AT 
ELEPHANT DRIVING OPERATIONS IN THE SEA- 
BOARD PROVINCE OF LANG SUAN, 

SOUTHERN SIAM. 

Fraxcis H. Giles. 


IXTRODUCTIOX. 


1. The preparation of this paper describing an elephant drive 
to the kraal or keddah in the province of Langsuan, required a 
laborious enquiry amongst the hunters in that province. These men 
are loth to divulge any of the secrets of their craft. They hold that 
the ‘'Mantras” are the pivot around which the whole operation of 
elephant hunting revolves, and are sacred. Mantras should not be 
heard by vulgar ears or read by vulgar eyes. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that 1 obtained a copy of the mantras used. These are 
written in archaic language, and most difficult to translate, being a 
mixture of Siamese. Cambodian, Pali, and Sanskrit. It is probable 
that my translation is not good, but still, whatever its faults may be, 
the reader will get the sense. 

2. Mantras have been used from time immemorial for the 
purpose of invoking the help of the Creator, Universal Spirit, and 
spiritual beings. The earliest mantras or prayers will probably be 
found in the ^ edas. They take the form of hymns of praise of 
the power of infinite spirit, and ask for help from that power. The 
Rgveda is belie v’ed by scholars to have been composed between 
three thousand five hundred and four thousand years ago. I person - 
ally think that no date can be fixed, and I feel that prayers in the 
form of mantras have been used by man ever since he came into being. 
The particular mantras found in the Egveda are those used by the 
people inhabiting northern Asia, probably long before they took a 
permanent form in the \ edas. The word Rgveda means simplv 
“ Hymns of knowledge ”, that is, spiritual or true knowledge. 

The Hebrews were much addicted to the use of mantras, like 
their brothers fu)-ther east and in the north. They evolved the seal 
or tablet composed of a few letters or figures placed in squares, 
triangles, circles, and crosses, signifying the mantras. These are 
known in Asia as Yantras and in Europe as Talismans. This form, 
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however, was a later development and was only used by sorcerers and 
magicians to impress vulgar minds with the belief that they were 
specially endowed with knowdedge. The Abracadabra used by a 
physician in drawing up a prescription is an example of this. Those 
however who know and see with the eye of Truth, do not require 
these external signs as reminders of the efficacy of prayer. 

To understand the ijower inherent in a mantra, one must 
have a true understanding of prayer, fur the mantra is but a prayer. 
To use a prayer intelligently, one must accept as principle that All is 
infinite mind, iind its inhuite manifestation, for Spirit or Mind is All 
in All This principle in its right interpretation means that spirit or 
mind is the creator and that all creation is spiritual. In Truth, this 
universe and all creation is spiritual, an expression of Spirit. This 
Spirit tills all space, and there is no thing created which was not 
created by it. It is to this Spirit which pervades all things, that the 
mantras or prayers are addressed. When prayers are uttered w ith 
understanding there is an immediate response. Accepting the 
principle that like produces like, it is clear that spirit can only 
produce that which is like itself, spiritual things, and that Mind can 
only produce thoughts or ideas. Material things have no entity 
and reality of their own, they are mental conceptions cognised 
and seen in the mind. The ancient Rishis or sages knew this 
principle and understood it fully well. They made their mantras or 
prayers, statements of affirmation, for they were talking with the 
voice of the creator to his creation, that is, they had dominion over 
all things. They could thus procure all the help tliey wished for, 
from infinite spirit and spiritual beings and things A\hicli live, move 
and have their being in the Universal infinite Mind. Jesus used 
luanti’as, that is, he made statements of affirmation based on true 
understanding and he obtained right results. As regards the efficacy 
of prayer he said : 

‘‘What things soever ye desire, when ye pray believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them”. ( Afark xi-24) 

“ All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive ”. (Matthew xxi-22) 

If we know that he hear whatsoever we ask, we know" 
that we have the petitions that we desired of him (I Epis. John v.l5) 

It is clear that prayer to be efficacious iiiust be based on 
affirmation, that is. on certain knowledge tliat your prayer will be 
answered. 
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Without some imclerstanding of this principle, this paper ^vill 
read like a child's nonsense l30ok, hut with knowledge, it will be 
readily understood that the power inherent in these mantras extends 
throughout all space, and can call up at cominand any object, and 
require acts to be manifested or performed. 

3. It will be noted that the word oni or aiim precedes 
each mantra. The conjunction of these three letters A. u. M., pro- 
nounced 01)1 as in the English word home,'' is said to represent, or to 
be symbolic of the three Vedas, the Rk, the Yajus, and the Saman. 
for the Atliarvaveda is not a true Veda, but a document of a later date, 
The x^tharvaveda would seem to have been composed by a pricvSt of that 
name who expounded the principles of the three true Vedas in order 
to fit in with the beliefs and mental attitude of his time. Like so 
iiuriiy human developments of the principle of religion, his exposition 
assumed a mystical and esoteric garb. The Atharvaveda is composed 
of prayers, charms, and spells, used for the purpose of obtaining the 
favour of spirits to assure success in an undertaking, and also for 
frustrating and overcoming the evil intentions of other spirits. The 
mantras recorded in this paper would seem to have been based in a 
large measure on a knowledge of the Atharvaveda, as well as to a 
lesser extent on the three true Vedas. Although this may seem to be 
somewhat irrelevant to the matter of the meaning of the word out, 
still it is of some importance, fur it has a bearing on the subject 
matter of the paper. In modern times, these three letters are held 
to represent the sacred powers and qualities of Visnu, b'iva and 
Brahma. I am not prepared to accept this tlieoi*}', but am rather 
inclined think that the three letters symbolise the earth, air, and 
sky or heaven. Whatever the conjunction of these tlirei^ letters 
pronounced <jin represent, there is no tpiestion that they are held to be 
sacred. They are believed to be the breath of Brahma, revealed to 
man, so that by understanding and then uttering the syllable om, he 
may be with Brahma, that is full of the spirit of knowledge. The 
Buddhists use this monosyllable as the first word in some of their 
writings, but as they have accepted this symbol which existed prior 
to Buddhism it is not clear what force, or power they give to its use. 
It is probable that if the Hindus accept the principle that it is typical 
of the three Vedas, or the union of the Triad, Visnu, (^j va, and Brahma, 
then the Buddhists would accept it as typical of the three Gems of the 
Law, the Phra : Ratanatrai, namely, Biiddham. true knowledge, or 
Science ; Dhammam, the Law, the Logos, or the Word ; and Sangham, 
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the spirit of love, unifying all mankind in one universal brotherhood, 
for in Truth man is individual, not person. 

The syllable om is sacred to the minds of all Brahmans, it is 
known as the sacred syllable. 

When the word om is voiced with understanding, then one is 
speaking as with the voice of Truth. There are many explanations 
of the meaning and origin of the syllable om. The Upanisads and 
other works throw some lio^ht on this matter of the raeanina; of the 
word om, and therefore a reference should be made to them. 

A. In the Chandogya-upanisad, om is called the Udgitha, 
the breath of the mouth, for this breath coming from the highest 
source cannot be contaminated by external influences. In fact, this 
breath is Prapa, the spirit of life, it is Brahman; om is Svara, sound, 
tone, that is the word of Brahma. Bv savinof om at the beofinnino^ 
of a jaayer, he who prays with imderstaDcling is pervaded by the 
spirit of Ti’uth, which tills all space, and he obtains all that he 
desires. 

In this Upanisad om is said to he a concentration of the 
three Vedas or books of true knowledge, the Rk, the Saman, and the 
\ajus. According to this tenet Lt is said to be heav’en, the Sania- 
veda; Gi, air, the Yajurveda; Tha, the earth, the Rgveda. 

There is a significant and lucid statement explaining the 
syllable om in the Mundaka-upanisad which is as follows : 

Om is the bow, the Self ; the mind is the arrow ; Brahman 
is called its aim. It is to be hit by a man, who is not thoughtless; 
and then as the arrow becomes one with the target he will become 
one with Brahman. In Him the heaven, the sky and the earth are 
woven, the mind also with all the senses. ” Know Him alone as the 
Self, and leave off worship of other deities. “ He is the bridge of the 
immortal. He moves about becoming manifold, within the heart 
where the arteries meet, like spokes fastened to the nave. Meditate 
on the Self as om. Hail to you that yon may cross beyond the sea 
of darkness. He who understands all, and who knows all, he to whom 
all this glory in the world belongs, the self, is placed in the ether, in 
the heavenly city of Brahman, the mind ”. 

B, In the Bhagavadgita, the true value and the power of the 
syllable om i.s clearly explained. This hymn says ; - There is nothing 
higher than myself. I am the taste in the water; I am the light of 
the .sun and the moon ; I am om in all the ^ edas. sound in space, and 
manliness in human beings ; I am the fragrant smell in the earth, the 
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refultrenee in the tire. I am tlic eternal seed of all heinous ; I am tlie 
diseenmient ol the discerning’ ones; and I am tiie glory of all the 
glorious. I am also the .strength unaccompanied by fondness or desire 
of the strong. I am lovj uno[>p(;sed to piet}’ among nil beings, and 
all entities which are of the ([iialities of goodness'’. 

The Bhagavadgita also say>. : hrftlrnu./n is the father of 
this universe the mother, the cremator, the graml.sire, the thing to be 
known, the means oC sancti Heat ion, tie.' syllable out, tlie Kk. Saiiian, 
and Yajus, aho the g*»al, the sustainer, the lord, the super\-is(.)r, the 
residence, the asylum, the friend, the s(jurce, and that in which it 
merges, the support, the receptacle, and the inexhaustible seed. I 
cause, and I send forth, and stop showers”. 

C. In the Bodhayana it is .'>tafed : For him who constantly 
engaged in reciting the syllable o/e, the se\'eii Vyfihrtis and the 
three-footed Giiyatri. no danger exists an}' where. Likewise the Vedas 
be<^o'n with the s\'l]able o/n, and thev end with the s^’llable o///. 

S V •- »- 

The sN'llable out and tlie Vyahrtis are the central everlasting 
Brahman.” 

This (| nutation refers to the Seven Vyahrtis. The VN'ahrtis 
are generally held to be three in number. They are three m\>tical 
woids said by Maim to have been milked from the Vedas by Bra- 
japati — the word Bliur (Earth) from the Kgveda ; the word Bhiuah 
(Firmament ) from the Vajurveda ; and the w^ord Svar (sky or heaven 
or region of the air) from the Samaveda. This reference to the 
seven Vyahrtis is easily explained. In Brahmanism there are six 
condition states, and one absolute or imcoudicioned state, seven states in 
all. they are — the Bhur, the Bhuvah, and the Svar mentiond a bow. 
These are the three worlds or mental states in wdiieli a belief in the 
reality of matter holds sway. Higher than these states are the Mahar, 
a state ill w'hicli the sages ( psi ) have their being, Jana, a state 
wdiero the sons or children of Brahma liave their being: the Tapar, a 
state in wdiieli tlie belief in the reality of matter has been almost 
entirelv extinguished. In tliese three states man is gradually rising 
to the true kingdom of lieaveii. but has not entirely broken the 
fetters of material belief. The seventh state is the Satyaloka where 
man realizes liis unity with God, (..hjodue^s or Truth. Tlie seven 
Vyahrtis to be recited are the words repre>enting these wven states. 

The G/lyatri wdiicli is known as three-footed is a verse in the 
Kgveda held to be sacred. It has been translated as follows: - Earth 
(Bhur), tiruuimeiit (Bhuvah), sky or heaven (Svar). Let us meditate 
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oil these and uii the most excellent lii;'ht and power of that generous 
and resplendent Sun (praying that) it may guide us to the Truth.” 
The three material -states. eartli. air. sky or heaven are the three- 
foot ‘d base from which man ascends in understanding, as lie casts 
oti'the meslies of infatuation, his belief in the reality of corpurality 
and carnal })lea‘'Ure'-. Thl'^ ba^e consisting <.*f three gross carnal 
states of belief is therefore known a^ tliree-footed. It is by mentally 
reciting the Gayatri at morning and evening devotions that the 
devotee is lamiir.led of liis spiritual son^hip with Brahman and 
becomes mindful. The syllable oni is recited before the word Bhur 
and after Svar. 

Later (jii the B'jdhayana says : “ The tree is tlie A"eda, the 

syllable uiii i> its root ; the syllable oni is tlie essence of the Yeda. ” 

1). Tlie ^'e lantasutra says; -■ lie who meditates vith the 
syilahle tniui (_,f three Mati a (;n the liighest Berson, he comes to 
light and t'l the Sun. As a snake frees itself from its skin, so he 
frees himself from evil. He is led by the ^aman verses to tlie 
Brahma w(jrld. he sees the persrais duelling in the castle, who are 
liigher than the individual s(.>uls concreted with bodies.” 

Further on tlie Veelantasutra states: ‘‘ Yama thereujion at 
first instructs him as to the Pranava ; that word which all the Yedas 
record, wliich all penances proclaim, desiring which men become 
religious students, that word 1 tell thee briefly — it is o/af’ 

Thi.s word Pranava is sometimes shortened to Pranu. Pranava 
is the mystical and sacred syllable om. 

L. Indian sages and sclndars liold to tlie belief that if 
Brahma has a name formed of leiters. then that name is uiun. Thev 
then proceed to attempt to establish this hy declaring that all vowel 
sounds are comprised in the three letters (fimt, basing this on 
their belief that is Svara, sound or tone, stated in pjaragrapli 3. 
Ill the Sanskrit language tiiere are sixteen vowels one of whicli is 
a//. It is evident that a coii'-onant has no life, without a vowel 
souinl. I hey tlierefore proceed to prove that all s(junds are con- 
tained in these three letters o ?////. By a piocess of grammatical 
analysis they come to tlie conclusion that the letter nh is the 
mother of the vowel sounds of oA, and o/, and that the two 
\xwel sounds cr, and are but modifications of the vowel 
oA. As regards the vowel a apply the same process of 
rea<onnigo and show that a is the mother of o, which is 
a inoditication of the ^Sanskrit vowel a a. The San.skrit vowels 
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rl ai]d Ire arc again but modi ti cat ions of the vowel ft It, for ri 
is proiioimccd ar by rule of adesli. In the same way b'i is 
pronounced (d. It but remains to deal with the letter tn. This 
letter in its original I'orm is which is transformed to ht ])y 

the use of a small circle or dot known in Sanskrit as an us vara, in 
Siamese as URF1?^!?1 It may be ai'gucfl that mj is a compound 
consonant not a vowel. But some }>hilologists, for instance Webster, 
holds that this mj is simply an elementary sound, and is not as 
might be supposed a compound sound made up of the sound of r 
in conjunction with that of (j, I must ask the reader to be satis- 
fied with tliis brief sketch of this somewhat complex theory, as it 
would occupy much space to explain and discuss its details. 

If one accepts this theory, which Brahmans do, then inint is 
the breath, the voice of Brahma. Brahma, that is the spiritual 
Brahma, is the creator (jf all real things and therefore bv calling on 
his name and uttering the syllable ama, »jne is sjieaking with the 
voice of Brahma. It is for this reason that all mantras commence 
and end witli the syllable aunt. 

4 Most of tile mantras given in this paper contain references 
to the primordial Preceptor, the Mentor, and the Teacher. It is 
probable that the primordial Preceptor referred to is Brhaspati. the 
preceptor of the gods, the Devagnru. Brhaspati has many attributes : 
He is a teacher, a priest, and some schools of Hindu thought hold 
that Brahma, true knowledge, is manifested in him ; he is the voice 
of knowledge, embodied incarnate form, has his being in the Svai‘gd- 
loka, the realm of Indra. where the inferior gods are said to live. 
In Siam we find much reverence paid to this }>rece[)tor. He dominates 
the school life of children. In olden times and even to-dav, nianv 
.schools will only open on a Thursday, and parents will only allow 
their children to go to school for the first time (jn Thursdav. The 
ceremony of ^o/>' kltra ) is also perfuiuned on a Thursday. 

This ceremony is carried out once a year when the teacher receives 
presents from his pupils, makes offerings to his guru and recites 
mantras asking for his blessing and favour. This ceremony of 
i.s not restricted or confined to the profession of teacliinor 

^ o 

but is also used by phy^icians and healers, who receive their 
knowledge from this great preceptor and tliey perform this cereinonv 
with the same ritual as a teacher, and on Thursday. Brhaspati, in 
Siamese is the planet Jupiter, and therefore the fifth day 
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(jf the week. Thur^ilay. It is h<n‘o that we find the coiinectiou 
between the great preceptor Brhaspati and the reahou why schools 
open on Thursday, as well as tlie ceremony oi paying homage to the 
guru, and praying f(jr hi^^ Vjlessing ( t porhnrnied by teachers and 

healers on tliis da\'. 

Brhaspati. the preceptor of tlie gods, frequently referred to 
in the Vedas as tlie Purohita or spiiitual adviser of the gods. He 
lives in Svarga (Heaven), whio-h is simply a mental state Avhere 
riKjrtals live who are still obsessed by the belief of corporeal ex- 
istence. but not to the same extent as tliose who live in lower and 
grosser states of belief in the ixality of materiality, namely the 
Bhui’. and the Bhuvaioka, Brhaspati. being tlie great teacher, the 
source of knowledgt\ is prayed to by the chief huntsman to obtain 
his help, and this is received when the chief huntsman puts himself 
in such a state of mental poise that he rellects the knowledge which 
[tervades all things. Brhaspati living in the Svargaloka still retains, 
as I have said above, a corporeal form, that is. he still holds this 
belief, and he has a wife like otlnjr mortals. lie has not yet 
attained to liberation, and thereby lieen translated to the true heaven, 
the Satyaloka. Briiaspati, being still a material man, is approached 
by thc‘ chief liuntsman four times, pra\dng fm‘ direction, and receiving 
his answer in foin- di earns. An even nuini>er of obeisances, sandal 
tapers, etc., is used for persons in this mental state. 

There are other mentors and teachers referred to in tliese 
mantras. They are the ancestors of hunters wlio liave passed from 
our carnate perception, but who are really ever present. There are 
also guru.> of higher understanding, living in an intermediate plane 
between earth and heaven. 

5. In scune of the later mantras references will be found to 

the god L dentra (L'deua ), the lord of elephants, as well as to Ucheri. It 

may be as well to attempt to explain \vh<j these gods are. It is not 

difficult t<j find the reason why Udentra takes sueli a prominent place in 

tile mantras, but unless Lchen is the same god as Udentra, as I think 

is the case, it will be found more ditfieult to explain who Ucheii is. 

L dentra, often knovvm as L dena. is an historical figure in India, about 

whom there are many legends and st(jries, Althou<-*‘ii a- Brahman 
. . ^ 

the ^tor\ of hi-j life will be fuuuJ j^iveu in j^reat detail in the 
Piii-a; Dhaiuuiapadatthakatha a Buddhist work. The 

same story lias been made popular and is read by thousand of Hindus, 
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and will be found in a collection of Indian stories known as the 
Kathasaritsfigara, translated by C. H. Tawney, of which work a 
fine edition was published about ten years ago. In this collection of 
stories, Udena is called Fdayana. and there are some divergencies from 
the story accepted by Buddldsts. In the Journal of the Vajiraiiiina 
Society for the year n. s. 121 (A. n. 1902) will he found this same store 
given as a poem rendered in the style known as Khamchan ( ). 
The story of Udeua's love for the Princess Yasuladatta has l^een 
dramatised under the name of Ratnavali. Tlie author is believed to 
be King C'ldharsathw'a of Kashmir, and it was probably writron a])out 
A. D. 1120. There is an English translation by H. H. Wilson. Tho 
story in tlie Phra : Ilhammapadattbakatha is as Follows: 

In ancient da\"s there were twr) kings who becanu^ tired oC 
wielding eartidy power and decided to ab<licate their thrones and 
enter tlie religions life. They went to the Himalayas and took U]) 
their abode each on a hill standing mu* opposite to the other. They 
agreed to meet once every fonrteentli day and to build up and keep 
alight a fire ^o that (‘ach might know that the other was alivt*, hold- 
ing that if the fire died down it ^vas evid<*iice cJ the death of one of 
tliem. In due course the lire on the liill occupied Ijv the hermit 

Yetthathipaka ( J/dn: ) die<l dowm. and the hermit Allakappa ( 

fuldi ) knew' that his friend had died. A short time afteiwvards a 
stranger cairn* to Allakappa and revealed himself to be Yetthathipaka. 
who had died and been born again as Tliao Amarindi*a in the Svarga- 
loka. During tbeir conversation they touched on many sides of the 
diffienlries of the lH*rmit lift*, ddie most tirt*some w'as tlie continual 
trouhk* ant] annoyancj* caused by wdld e]t*phants, wdio not onlv soiletl 
the precincts of the lierrnitage by tbeir tlreppings, but also trampletl 
tlown all tliat wms built or growm on tlm gronntl, Jditm Yet that liipaka 
in his new b^rm as Tliao Amarindra tokl bis friend Allakappa t)f a 
secret formula. The secret formula took tlie ftjrm t)f a three stringed 
lyre. P)y reciting the first mantra, and striking tlie first string t)f 
the Ivre, elepliants w'oiihl be unable to l(v>k tie* reciter in the face. 
Ky reciting tlie second mantra and touching the second string of the 
lyre, elephants w'onld flet* from the pr»*s<*nce of the reciter. Rv 
reciting the third mantra and touching the tliird string of the Ivre. 
the chief rj the herd w’lmld hen<l his hack and lower his head in an 
act of obeisance, and approach tlie reciter in this reverential attitude. 
The hermit Allakappa on the departure of Tha‘'> Amarindra began to 
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exercise his ne\\ powers, and found that he had full control of the 
elephants who lived in the vicinity of his hermitage. 

At this time a king bearing the name of Parantapa ( ) 

reigned over tlie country of the Vamsa or Vatsa, Iiaving for his 
capital the great city of Kosambi. He was sitting with his queen 
on a balcony of the palace one morning when a great bird iiew down 
from the heavens, attracted by the red mantle or blanket in which 
the queen was wrapped owing to her being in an advanced state of 
pregnancy. The bird is called a Hasti, which means the elephant 
bird, probably an eagle. This bird carried the queen away in his 
talons an 1 deposited her on tlie bi'anches of a banyan tree in tlie 
Himalaya mountains. On ])eing placed on the tree the queen clapped 
her hands and called out with such huid ti)nes, that the liird, Ijeing 
frightened, h‘ft her. It began to rain, it was cold, and during this 
physical misert" and mental agony at finding herself alone in the 
depths of the forest, she began to feel the pangs of childbirth. The 
child, a son, was ]3orn at the time of the rising of the sun, and 
therefore the mother gave her son the name of Udava, which has 
been corrupted to Udena, The royal hermit Allakappa who had his 
hermitage near this tree went, according to his habit, to collect bones 
and (jtber remnants the prt^y of the eagle left under the tree. 
While under the tree lie heard the cries of the child and on lookino* 
up he saw the woman. A conversation ensued to ascertain the 
(jriginal social standing of the hermit and the woman. On its being 
proved that both were of royal lineage the woman asked the liermit 
to climh up an<] take the child but on no account to toucli her body. 
The mother and child were taken by Allakappa to his hut, where 
they lived for many yeai-s, the queen eventual) v hecoming the wife 
of the hermit. One niglit the liermit during his niglitlv vigils 
realised that the king Paranta[>a liad died. He told Ins wife, who 
liad heiai the {jueen of this king*. Slie cried, and slowed manv signs 
of sorrow, because she feared that lier son Hdena wriiild he unable 
to succeed his fattier. Tiie hermit promised tliat the bov would 
ascend the throne of Ivosam])i, and proceeded to initiate him in the 
power of the three divine mantras and the lyre. The youth began to 
exercise his newly received p^wer ovm- elephants, and on liis reciting 
the third prayer and striking the third string of the Ivre, the lord of 
the lierd came before him, and lowered his liead in recognition of 
I dena s su^jerainty. Tdena stepped on to the animars back. The 
great elepliunt trumpeted a loud cry, intimating to the old and 
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decrepit elephants to move away, a second cry to warn the young and 
adolescent to stand aside and. giving a third trumpet call, summoned 
all the strong and warlike animals to his side. I^dena, riding the 
great lord of elephants and accompanied by his elephant army, marched 
on Kosambi. He was joined hy many people on the way. those who 
hoped to gain benefit fr()m his fav(jur. On arriving before the city 
walls he surrounded them and called on the people of the city to 
accept him as their king, he being the rightful succes'^or of his father. 
The people refused, not believing his statement. He then as evidence 
of his right, mentioned the names of the chief officers of state, hnt 
tile poople still refused to accept him as their king, as they had no 
knowledge of the pregnancy of the (jneen when she was carried offi 
by the eagle. He then produced before them his mother’s jewelled, 
red mantle or blanket and his father’s ring, which had been 
given to him by his mother. He adopted this course on the 
advice of his mother, who told him of the names of the ministers 
and had given him the blanket and the ring*. The people, recognis- 
ing the blanket and the ring, ac<*epfed IJdeiui, and he was crowned 
king of the Vamsas in the great citv of Kosamhi. The storv now 
shifts to king Cand-i-Paj jota. who ruled over the eemutry of Avanti 
having liis capital at Ujjeni (Hcheu\ This king on being 
inh'jrmed by his courtiers that his p<.uver and grandeur were 
only second in imptudaiice to that of Ihlcna of Kosamhi. determined 
to attack him. But as Hdeiia's armies were mor.‘ powerful, he 
ilecided to take Udena prisoner by stratagem. Being awaia* of 
Thleoa’s power over elephants and Ins passion for the bunt of tln^se 
animals, lie oi‘il.M*ed that an elephant slmnld lie fashioned of wood 
and made iikt‘ a living animal. Me caused tlm news of the where- 
abouts of tin's elephant to be convey(_‘d to Udeiui, knowing full well 
that be w<inld hasten to capture it. Udena took the bait and was 
made captivt* by an ambnsb of -ixty warriors concealed in the false 
elephant. Kainl i-Paj jota tried hy all means to obtain ilie secret of 
I <lena s p-iwer over elephants, even threat*niing to execute him. 
These threats were unavailing. King Udena agreed to impart the 
secret to a third ptu-son, and t]iereu|'On king Cainla-raii^ ita used his 
daughter the Princess Vasuladatta for this purpose. She was told 
by her father to pretend that she was an ugly, hunchbacked woman 
and to sit bediind a sereeu placol acDss the room in which king 
1 dena was imprisonedt. King Pdona in the course of conversation 
with the woman hidden from his view uii tlie other side of the 
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screen tauglit her the secret. Tlie princess pretended to be very 
stupid. Her iuca[)acity to reiiiend)er wliat she was taught so 
incensed king Udena, that he slioutod out in liis anger : “ You stupid, 

thick-lipped and hunchbacked woman. I am tired of teaching you.” 
He raised a corner of tlie screen and saw before him tlie figure of a 
most beautiful woman. This was the Princess Vasuladatta. who 
acting under her fatlier's order Iiad pretended to be an ugly, 
hunchbacke] woman. They fiew into each other's arms, being 
eonrpiered by the ])as^i{in of love. There was no more teaching that 
day, but the lovers pi*eparod a c^auiter-plot to defeat the desires of king 
Cauda- Pa j jot a. The Princess informed lier father that a condition 
precedent to the right of learning the charm was the possession 
of a potent herh picke-d under a certain conjunction of stars, 
and they must luive the right of exit, and the use of liis famous 
elephant, who could travel a hundred and twenty yojanas a 
day. Her wish was granted. Then one day, when her father was 
away on a pleasure jaunt, Hdeiia put her on the elephant and taking 
also motley, and gold-dust, fit‘d to Kosamhi. King Udena tlierefore 
not onlv retained his secret, hut obtained a lovely bride. 

This story lexplaiits the reason M’hy Udentra (Thlena) is given 
the tit It* atid appellation of Lord of elt-phants in the mantras, and 
why his help is solicited, d'iie rt*ason for tlu* use of the word* lichen 
in the mantras is not el<*ar nnh*ss ^ve h<dd that this word is simply 
a corruptit)!! of Udena. tn tlm story, the capital city in ^vliicli king 
(Janda-fVijjota lives is calh‘d Ujjein (Uc]u*ni), and as Udt‘na wa.s 
imprisoned in f^jj*‘nh tht*i‘t‘ is a eonma-tion betw een the king and the 
cit\'. and this ma\' acctjunt hjr the um* of the word T^elien in the 
mantras. 

Tills st<a V of Udt*na and Kosamhi is wo*]l kuow'ii to the Thai 
Vai and all Tiiai people*, .^ome historians asst*rt that the Thai 
kingdom of Xanchao wais kiio\vn hy tiie elasvie;il naine of Kosamhi 
while others ht>]d its nanm to have been Mithila. I think that 
Xanehao w'us know n as Ko^umhi, or perfiaps om* should saw the 
capital city of that kingdom was so knowm. It is rpiite cleai*, 
how’ever. that the name of the state of Hsenwi kiiiiwm to the Chinese 
as Selan was Sirivilasamahakamhojasaid'ii kosamhi. Thai history 
relates that the name of Uting given to one of the Thai 

capitals. The figure of L<lena is used hy the Siamese government a.s 
the emblem ot the '^eal of tlie Revenue riejjartmeiit. Tlie figure used 
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for the seal of the Provincial Revenue Department ( 113^^33 JNr!3liDfi ) is 
King Udena holding his divine lyre in his left hand and ttiucliing the 
'-trings with his right. Two elephants, making* the act of obeisance, 
kneel before him and present forest produce as tribute. The 
figure of King Udena used for the seal of the Metropolitan Revenue 
Department ( n33J^3li\i1UU ) is that of King Udena robed in his royal 
dress and regalia seated on a throne. In recent years the two 
Revenue TK'partments have been amalgamated, and the s»,^al used is 
that of U<lena in royal robes with regalia seated on a throne. These 
two seals are of some anti<[uitv. This figure may be seen by thost- 
who drive from the Pha\na Thai Road lo the Si Phya Road, for it is 
on a bridge known as Udena Thavai. Avhich stands close to the drive 
entering the University grounds. Udcaia, in many respects, n^stMnbles 
the (Iroek god Orpheus. Orpheus pc^ssessed a seven stringed Ivre, 
by striking which and producing music, be was able to tame tin* wild 
beasts of the forest. He also bad dominion over rivers, foi*esis, and 
mountains and eouhl make them do his bidding. 

G Spirits, as a libation t(j the gorls. the [>receptor<, tlie 
teachers, ancestors and others, take an important place in the 
ofierings made to these beings by the eh^phant huntsm^m in (‘ver\* 
phase tjf the hunt. These ofiei'ings ])i‘ecedf^ the ivcitaticai of the 
mantras. Tlu^ ofierings of spirits to gods is of givat antii|uity, 
and proha l>ly originated in the ofierings of the Soma juice made to 
the deities, and ilrunk by the Brahmans in ancient days, anil lamled 
so liighly in the Vedas. Tliis Soma juice was i*xtractt*d and f(‘rment»‘d 
from a milky, climbing plant, forming a beverage ofiei‘<‘d as a libation. 
Its exhilarating qualities were grateful to tln^ priests, and the gods 
were represented as ]>eing eijually fond of it. In Siames^^ literature 
one does not often find referen(.*t-s to the iist^ of this Soma juice, hut 
the deities and other celestial beings are olten spoken »>[ as imbiljing 
Aiiirta (GUCj!?]), the Ambrosial liquor, the water of life. 'This term 
was knou n to the Vedas, and seems to ha\'e b-en applit‘d to various 
things ortered in saeritiee. ])Ut more t*specially to the Soma juiee. At a 
later period, the name Soma was appropriated to the moon, and <ome of 
the qualitit‘s of the Soma juice have been transferred to the luminary, 
who is Osadhipati, or lord of herbs. So Soiiup the moon, is considered 
the guardian of sacrifice :in<l penance, asttu-ism, and liealing herbs. Bv 
some peeuliar process of synthetic philology, the Siamese, knowing of 
the relationship between the Soma juice and Soma, the mooii. have 
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applied the term Xam Chandra) ^vater of the moon, to spiri- 

tuous liqiKjr, when drunk by princes. 

7. Followin;^ this introductory n^)tti, will be found the actual 
paper recording the several steps which iiave to be taken to capture 
wild elephants. These steps are related in nineteen phases eoni- 
niencing with the foriuation of the hunting part}", followed by the 
selection of the site fur the kraal, the Iniilding of the kraal, and the 
driving of the elepliants. Each of these pliases is suppoi-ted by 
<^ne or more mantras, a translati<jn of which has been given. Four 
plates showing tlie three ditfereiit kinds of kraals, and the metliod 
of training elephants form a part of tlie paper. 


1st Xovem]>er. 1931. 
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PHASE L 

Preparing foPv the Hunt, by Inviting the Power of 
Protection, Conjcring the Spirits of Ancestral 
Hunters and Inviting the Presence of 
THE Primordial Preceptor. 


When it has been decided U) coiiunence (>perati()ns fur tlie 
driviiiR' uf wild elephants into tlie kraal or keddah, it is necessary 
for the chie?-hnntsman to ^'ct in touch with the S[)irit of his preceptoi* 
(guru). This is done in the following manner. The chief hunter 
holds Ids mind in the right attitude, concentrates his thoughts four 
times on his spiritual teacher or the ancestor spirit of hunters, to 
ascertain the fortune of tlie hunt. He is always rewarded by a 
manifestation of his teacher in four successive dreams, and is sup- 
plied with information about the men and the fortune of the hunt. 
Whether bull or cow elephants will preponderate in the capture, is 
divined l>y an examination of the black crabs and the horse- shoe or 
king crabs o tiered as a sacrifice to the preceptor spiilt. Should 
there be a large number of male crabs, then the capture will be 
mo.stly bulk or vice versa. No form of divination is used for the 
purpose of sidecting the right men t<-) form the hunting j)art\L In 
the sea-board provinces, it is not the practice to divide the hunters 
into diderent classes of rank, nor to give promotion or to demand 
the payment <if any fees from hunters, such as is tlu^ case amongst 
hunters on the Khbrat plateau in Eastern Siam. Acts of rt*verence 
are not made to the tire in the camp, as in the Eastern provinces. It 
is, howevei’. necessary for tlie chief hunter to pray ami intercerle for 
protection from dangtu' and evil for those working vith him in the 
operations of elepiiant catching. The f(‘l lowing [)rayta‘ is used for 
this purpose : — 

()m. w<n'd of auspici<nis power. 

O adamantine frame, like unto hills of inm, ranged anamd 
seven fold, standing tinner than the rocks, 

Grant protection to me from touch of rain or sound of 
tluinder. 

^ly preceptor sits on a mermaid as hig as a b<:iat. 

Ki<les a tiger large as a hor^e. 

Ten men in front, fifty round about. 

Dm, auspicious word, 
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By Tliy power, screen an \ conceal me, 

For innumerable sorcerers encompass me about, 

Protect me against the onslaught of countless evil spirits, and 
defeat attempts of various cunning Inmters to test and try 
my power. 

Prevent their ingress witliiu tins Great Deftmcfe 
Send tliein hack from wlieiice they come." 

This mantra is abo used for warding ott* danger during driving 
Operations. The old and ex})erienee»l elephant huntsman with 
res erential oheisanee makes a sacrihce and ohiaticm to tlie spirit of 
his preceptor. Tliat familiar spirit, learned in elepliant and forest 
loris is a 1 wavs prestmt to assist and help those ^v]lO render him 
homage, 'the sacritice consists of seven fowls, five ducks, five blue 
ci*a]>s, three or tl\ horse-shoe crabs, tie.* liead <jr tlesli of a pig 
one botthi of spirits, some tubes of scorcbed glutinous rice as well as 
of (jrdinary rice, some tomatoes prepared with condiiiients as a salad, 
two banana-leaf cups for llowers, three green coconuts, some red 
sweetened ctikes. and white balls maih* of Hour or ground rice, 
^one* a cake similar to tiie fijrmer, riee-wafei's, and some 

b)i]t*d rict*. 'Flu* incantation recited at tin* time of making tin* 
sacrificial otterings takes the following form. It is isa-ited before 
sending out the command coiusming a meeting of tin* spirits of the 
preceptor (guru) and otlier teacln*rs. learne^l in fcjrest and elephant 
lore. The beings referreil t ) in the mantra are* the spirits of the 
ancestors of elephant-meii. wi'-e men \''*r^ed in tie* hn*<ine"’s of eh*phant 
hunting, truly understanding forest lore and also tliose having 
jurisdiction (>\-er hills and dales, towns, and lainb. 

■ Om, hrt*ath of spiritual pf)Wei‘ ’ 

( Jraialfather ami grandmother of Mahawats: 

( Iramlfather and grandmother of liuiiters ; 

( Jrandfatlier and grandmotln*!* of great age: 

( h‘eat T^ncles of the frst and second dt*gree : 

Fnder-^Fahawats, Lasso-Mahawats : 

Mom Sitthi ( r Mom Sa*ng i ) ; 

(YnJiJ^Vi&Yrt) Lord of (Jreat Power, 
t ) LunI of ( h‘eat \ ic-tory, 

) T.,oril of ( Ireat good-foi*tnne. 

\'enerable wise h«.*ing of locality, t ’?'£). 
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Venerable vi.se being ul b^iievuleiit serviee 
Venerable vise In'ing of anspieieiis penuaneiice, 

Venerable vise being ol great courage. 

^’enerable vise being <)f lesser courage, 

Venerable wise being of great Ueahn^, 

Venerable ^vise being of small States. 

Ancient spirit guar<liau of treeless downs; 

Ancient spirit guardian of snew’-clad liill.s: 

Ancient spirit guardian of tree-cUul hills ; 

Ancient spirit of the Royal Tiger, Lord of furests '. 

The command to the spirit (jf the })rimordial preceptor to 
attend a meeting fur the purpose of accepting the sacrificial ottering^ 
is colic] jed in curious language ami is somewhat peremptory. This 
holy mantra, the j^over uf w hich is iuv(jked, is tme composed by the 
first or primal elephantdiunter versed in ancient lore, and handed 
down from time immemorial. This command is as f(.)llow's; — 

‘’Om, w'e invite thee, b) Preceptcee 

Um, ve invite tlu'e, (J Primordial Preceptor. 

With res})ectful salutation, Uy come to us and not pass by, 

To take thy seat as head of Council, 

Fur t(j-day's affair is in thy sphere. 

Uh, take thy seat within this circle of great beauty. 

Arranged wdth taste and care. 

With respectful salutation w^e invite thee, O Preceptor, 

To accept this auspici<jnis sacriticc offered by thy slaves. 

The day is fortunate. 

Tliy slave recites the magic mantra 

e'er consecrated powaler and the holy water endowed to 
please the eye, 

Thy slave now^ recites the holy mantra 
O’er sweet and perfumed tiowers. 

And leaves of betel, and betel amiyed to please the eye, 

Tliy slave sends these offerings by pow’er of wdnd, 

To touch the ox and buffalo. 

To touch the elephants in forest midst. 

To touch all men where'er they be. 

Becoming mad wdll roam and w'ander. 

Leaving lieartli and home shall come at thy command. 

O our Primordial Preceptor, by the magic of tliy mantra.’’ 
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The prayer of iu vocation may also take this form with a 
slight Jirtereiice in the otferings made. They are seven fowls, five 
ducks, one swine head, one or three bottles of spirit, red and white 
cakes, cakes of milk and ghee, rice, curry, salads, three coconuts, 
candies, sandal wood tapers, fiowers, leaf-cu[)s, placed right and left, 
one jjiece of white cloth, one mat, one pillow. The cliief hunter 
prepares tliese ofierings and presents them in proper manner. There 
are tliree mantras which must be recited successively. The first is: — 
Om, word of spiritual power. 

Thy slave with fingers joined, thumljs placed on brow between 
the eyes. 

Raised o'er the head, 

Craves permission to [>resent an o lie ring 

Of roasted rice, garlands of flowers, sandalwood tapers and 
candles giving light, 

Wliere'er may my Teacher be, 

Where'er thy slave may be, 

Please come and guard the place, 

U Spirit of my Mentor, 

Please come ! Partake with enjoyment of the pickled tea and 
betel. 

I invite thee, O my Mentor, to come and take the place of 
honour, 

Also all the other Teachers. 

Please come and help us gain our ends. 

This day, I make obeisance with pure intent. 

Please come within the beauteous circle. 

Should I err in form or rite, be not incensed ^\ith me. 

Please come, and by tliy grace preserve me from danger and 
all evil. 

Knowing well their nothingness, they are but illusion, 

Send them whence they come ! ’’ 

The second is : — 

Oni, word of spiritual power. 

Respectful invitation to my Mentor is made by me. 

And all thy pupils who are tliy slaves. 

And also to the spirit of the Royal Tiger, 

1 lease come . Please come . O teacher, to thv slaves. 
Invitation couched in pleasing words, being fearful of thv 
might. 
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Do not object, but come and partake of offerings. 

Spirit of the banks of Mathura dancing with graceful posture, 
Please come! Enjoy the saciiticial otterings. thou who art 
our Mentor. 

Kespectful invitation to all the gods. 

To come and consecrate the holy water granting power to it. 
Make this gift to us. 

0 Lord Sasdi, 

Thv children make obeisance morn and eve to thee, 

To the presiding Preceptor, to all the gods, and the chief of 
holy ascetics. 

Please come ! Thy words having holy power. 

Give this power to us as we desire. 

Raising hands in act of reverence to the goodness of our 
parents, 

111 ascending line of ancestry, 

And to the <^'’ods who iruard and watch the earth and air, 

Thy slav'e will send the holy mantra, 

Actuated by purest thought in proper form. 

Please come ! The magic of this mantra reaching to the 
elephants in depth of forests, 

Causing them infuriated to become. 

Roaming here and there, crying in their agony. 

They respond to call of the Holy Mantra of our Preceptor. 
They Come ! ’ 

The third mantra takes thi'> form ; — 

‘ Om, word of spiritual power. 

Respectful invitation to the spirit of my !Mentor, 

Make voyiil progress, pass not by, 

Touch my head, 

Please come ! () father mine, 

And imrtake of the offerings made. 

Spirits, vdands, comestibles and condiments. 

Raw and cooked meat, both fowls and ducks. 

Thy slave with consecrated candles makes the offerings. 

O Father mine, partake of all these things where'er they be, 
The food and sweets of varying flavour. 

Please come and help thy slave, give me power. 

Thy slave prostrates himself in reverential posture. 

Please come and meet in consultation. 
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Thy slave’s eyes. iuHaiiieJ by the etlulgence of Xaraya, 

Make otieriugs to the spirit of the Preceptor. 

Kes[)ectful iu\ itatioii to the spirit of my Mentor, 

To take the [)lace of lionour, 

And to all other teachers, please come and lielp ns gain our end. 
I make obeisance 'with pure intent. 

Please C(jnie, und hy thy grace preserve me from danger and 
all evil. 

Knowing well their nothingness, they are but illusion, 

Send them whence they come! ’ 

When the rite of invoking the presence <')f the Preceptor 
lias been completed, then the who are the slaves of the 

Preceptor, are called on to appear and partake of the sacrificial 
oliering. their portion being set aside for this purpose. The words 
used are : — 

“Oil- come in rightly formed proce.ssiou, 

Group by group, those carrying banners in the fore, 

'Idien the musketeers with Hint and matchlock, 
llalbardiers with spear and lance, 

Archers armed with bow and anow. 

Flankers on both left and right, 

Scouts hidden out of ^ight. 

Thou must iKjt eat with nui'^ter thine. 

By gr'jup and group, line on line.” 

During this ceremony of invocation and offering of sacrifice, 
it is incumbent on the Imuters to beg the spirits to grant their favour, 
that success in the hunt may be theirs. 

NOTE TO PHASE 1. 

1. Ill the tirst phase of the limit the chief huntsman has to 
approach his tcaclier or guru and the ancestral spirits of hunters, to 
aMjertaiii the fortune of this hunt and the men who should join 
therein. It will be noticed tliat he has to hold his thoughts in proper 
poise and concentrate his mind on tlie object to he attained lour times 
and he is rewarded hy four dreams making manifest to him the 
answer to his prayer, ihe reason why this act must be performed 
four times is because the spiritual beings he is appealing to, are those 
who have passed from this earth but are still held in the bonds of 
material belief. Chinese when making ceremonial <ibeisance to the 
tablets of ancestjr.s have to use f<jur incense sticks and make four 
piostratioiis for the same leasoii. Ihe triple act of prostration 
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liolding three incense tapers and candles, or ottering the same number 
is only used when approaching the Supreme Being, the Creator as 
manifested in the Trinity. The belief in the triple inanifestion is 
prevalent in most religions. 

2. In the first mantra there is a reference : O adamantine 

frame, like unto hills of iron, ranged around seven fold, stand in or 
tinner than the rocks’’. These hills are Sumeru (Himalaya), the 
abode of the gods, and Kailasa, near lake Manasa, the Qiva’s heaven. 
The region is supposed to be surrounded by seven hills composed of 
seven different gems. 

3. Mahawats. The origin of this word is somewhat obscure. 
It is a Hindi word and means, an elephant driver, known in India as 
a Mahout, a corruption of the word Maliawat. 

4. Mom Sittlii, Mom Saeng, 

These are two persons renowned in former ages for their 
great knowledge of elephant and forest lore and for their skill in 
catching elephants. They have passed away, posthumous honours 
and the rank of Mom ’’ — prince — have been conferred on them. 
Their power as spiritual beings in the spirit world is invoked when 
it is purposed to commence the operation of catching elephants. 

Thao Mali a Sitthi, 

in whose hands success is held, 

Thao Mali a Chaya, 

he who ov^eicomes all difficulties, 

Thao Mall a Lapha, 

he who gives fortune to those who propitiate liim. 

Venerable wise being of locality, 

benevolent service, 
auspicious permanence, 
great courage, 
lesser courage, 
great states, 
small states. 

These are the names of great hunters of former times who 
have passed to the realm of spirit. Their qualities were so highly 
esteemed and their knowledge, and their skill of such a rare nature 
that they have been placed on the pinnacle of reverence for all future 
hunters to emulate. 

Ancient spirit guardian of treeless downs. 

Ancient spirit guardian of snow -clad hills, 
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Ancient spirit guardian of tree -clad hills, 

Ancient spirit guardian of the royal tiger. 

These guardian spirits are those which have taken up their 
habitation in these regions, are possessed of great power and can by 
the exercise of the same, grant protection from danger and ward otf 
evil. It is for this reason their power is invoked for the operations 
of elephant hunting, to carry the hunting party through the forests, 
hills, and dales free from danger. The spirit of the royal tiger 
is most powerful and his power must be invoked on behalf of the 
hunters, otherwise their actions would come to naught. 

5. This powerful mantra, this incantation on being spoken 
by those of understanding, moves through space and causes restless- 
ness in those whom it touches. When animals or human beings are 
touched by this power they are easily controlled by those who have 
this understanding. It is in order to obtain this i)ower of control 
that the incantation or spell is recited. In vSiam to-dav, the people 
still hold to the belief that on the 8th and the 15th day of the 
waxing and waning of the moon, witch-doctors, versed in black magic, 
recite incantations whose power is carried on the wings of the wind, 
and whomsoever this wind may touch, if unprotected, may become 
possessed by an eril power and behav^e abnormally, even to the extent 
of becoming mad. This belief in the power of w itch -doc toi*s is pro- 
bably an echo of the power inherent in the mantra given above. 

6. The spirit of the hanks of Mathura dancino^ with graceful 
posture is probably the guardian spirit of the ancient city of Mathura. 
This city was celebrated throughout India as one of the seven 
sacred cities. It stood on the river Yamuna. It was the birthplace 
of Krsna. There is a legend that this city was built by an 
Asura king named Madhu. Ibis ancient city has disappeared and 
the modern city Muttra is on its site. 


PHASE 11. 

Exjuinmexts Laid ox Women Connected With 
THE Hunters Dukino Their Absence. 

An auspicious and favourable day for coiniueiiciucr the hunt 
bavin- been selected, the hunters must take farewell of Their wives, 
on whom the following enjoinments are laid ; 1. The women are 
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not allowed to rub any pomade or oil on their hair and bodies, not to 
use any lard or oil in the preparation of their food. It is held that 
should the women do this, their husbands will be unable to climb 
trees to escape from the wrath and fury of a charging elephant, and 
thus lose their lives. 2. The women should not beautify, embellish 
or perfume their bodies, and on no account indulge in an amorous in- 
trigue ; should they do these things their husbands Avill meet their 
deaths. 3. The women must be careful not to quarrel or engage in 
angry strife, nor should they beat their children, for should they 
break this command the spirits Avill not respect the liunters nor 
honour their authority. 4. The women and other persons residing 
in the house of a man engaged in elephant hunting should not sit or 
stand in the door-way of the house, nor should such persons take rice 
out of a rice pot with their hands. Should any person so sit or stand 
in the door -way, or sit astride the sill, or remove rice from a }xjt 
with their hands, the belief is that such acts, constituting an obstruc- 
tion, will react on the elephants and prevent their entering the kraal. 
Should any wife refuse to beliav'e herself in accord with these rules, 
the husband must divorce her temporarily during the period of the 
hunt, but may resume marital relations with her after his return. 

NOTE TO PHASE II. 

These restrictions on the conduct of women during the absence 
of husbands is not confined to men employed in the business of 
elephant hunting. Similar enjoin ments with slight variations are 
imposed on women when the husband is absent on business, war, and 
other purposes. 

The reason for prohibiting the women performing certain 
acts or using certain articles is based on a strong belief in sympa- 
thetic magic or telepathy. The act of a wife immediately reacts on 
the husband or the aftair he is pursuing. 

Restrictions similar to these are imposed on women in Burma 
and the Shan States during the absence of a husband on any business. 

PHASE III 

Observances Relating to Selection of Site for Erection 

OF Kraal. 


A start for the forest is now made without further observances 
or rites. Canes and creepers are cut for making ropes. The site 
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for erecting the kraal or keeklali is chosen. The selection of this 
.•^ite is a matter of much importance and is surrounded by many 
ceremonies and tlio otiering of oblations. The sacritice usually offered 
consists of one cup of rice, one cup of water, and a lisli complete 
witli head an<l tail. Before making this offering the Preceptor is 
invoked with respectful prayer and then tlie spirits of the place are 
asked to grant pm-mission to use the site. The invitation to the 
Precept(jr is couched in these words : — 

Valuta ticiu to thee, O Teacher, 

Please come and preside at Council liere with thy Preceptor, 
Grant us favour, thy slave requires thy presence now. 

Please come to Council circle here, arranged with things of 
beauty rare. 

Grant protection to thy .slave, and destroy the powers of evil 
unseen and seen.” 

The prayer to the spirits of the locality cra\ing for permission 
to use a site is thus: — 

‘'Oin, thy slave hegs a place to r.-st, 

A place in forest midst, 

\\ in.'i'e he may huild a palace, a lioine for elephants, 

() Mahadeva, thy slave asks for a place to rest, 

A place to erect a shrine for sacritice and idferings, 

That thou may '>t come and enjoy tliese things. 

The supplicant then continues by asking the spirit to show by 
sigiis his favour or dishivoiir of tlie suleetion made, saving if the 
site is not ap[>roved of. that he may dream of evil things, but if 
suitable that In; may dieam of go<jd tilings. If tlie dream be of evil 
things, a n<*w site must be clioson. 

\\ lien the selection of the site made* lias been agreed to by 
the s[>irits of the* toeality showing tlieir ajiprobation by sending a 
pleasant dri*am, tie*!) the business of cutting wood, canes, and creepers 
is proceeded with. At) sacritice (.a* (jhlation iiee«l be made. It is 
necessary, however, before felling the timber, to present a respectful 
invitation to the spirits of the trees to leave their homes and habi- 
tations and give the wood for the making of the kraal Tlie invita- 
tion is framed in this lam'*iiaf»*e • — 

“Om, word of au^jneious power, 

O great (.lod-Iike Spirit, descend from tliv home, 
that thy slave may take it for his purpose, 
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The erection of a palace^ a mansion for elephants.’’ 

The following words are spoken when about to cut tlie first 
tree. They take the form of a curse, their object being to drive 
away any elves, spirits, sprites, or goblins who may still be in the 
tree: — 

“Om, word of auspicious power, 

May destruction by tire be thy lot sliould’st thou not depart 
However, when about to fell the tree chosen as a corner post 
these words having the value of a curse are spoken : — 

‘‘Om, Thou inay'st be firm above and fixed bek)Av, 

Thou may’st swerve and sway, thou shait be mine. 

Be fixed tliou may, but con([uered be. 

By power of the holy Trinity.’' 

The power referred to liere is that inherent in the three sacreil 
letters constituting atua. 

From admonitiiin tlie speaker turns to gentler tones of 
coaxing, thus : — 

•^Thy humble slave invitetli thet*, 0 S[>irit of great intelligence, 
That thou may’st be the corner post of all. 

Elephants in numbers great, arranged in right Array, 

Shall come to thee to know their fate, 

(.) Spirit of Victory and IMight, 

Om, ma\" thou possess gi'eat fortune got^d, by virtue of oiu’ 
otterings.” 

NOTE TO PHASE HI. 

The ceremony of cutting wood ftjr constructing the Kraal is 
similar to the ceremonv observed in India t<j-day when cutting wood 
for constructing a house. 

Mahadeva is tlie Great God, generally meaning (bva. This 
term is aI.*^o used fur one of the Rudras in the Vedas. 

PHASE IV. 

Calling ri* ancestral spirits uErouE jiUiLinxii tjie kp.aal. 

Everytliing being in readiness for the construction of the kraal, 
further invitations are given to tlie spirit of tlie Preceptor, but 
sacrificial otierings need not be mafle. The imitation take*^ the same 
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form as that issued to the Preceptor when calling him to take his 
place in the council, given in Phase I of this paper. 


PHASE Y. 

Ceremony of Lustration Expelling Spirits in Possession 
OF Locality Required As Site for Kraal 


Before the kraal is constructed a ceremony of lustration or 
purification is perfoimied by the sprinkling of holy-water having the 
object of casting out, and expelling evil spirits having possession of 
the land required as a site for the kraal. Tliis mantra is recited : — 

“ Om, auspicious word, the breath of God, 

Give us victory for evermore, 

O’er all evil power attempting to destroy. 

Lord Yisnu, the Preserver, Almighty on Earth and the spirit 
of this place consenting, 

I, together with Phra : Rahu, Demon of the sky, stationed in 
the van, 

And the Great Gods stationed in the rear, 

Have been commanded by my Preceptor 

To erect this corner-post endowed with luring power. 

O wicked imp and sprightly elf 
Approach thee not to ni}" goodself, 

Empowered by God to right all wicked wrong, 

To drive away the sprites and all their throng 
Beyond the bounds of boundless space, 

Subvert their schemes and plots apace. 

Tarry not ! Begone, 0 wicked sprites with all speed, 

\Yith cut and thrust of sword, the severed heads striking 
earth begored, 

A sorry death indeed. 

Begone, Ai Ran, depart thee with all haste, 

My Master chargeth me to drive away all forest-sprites, 
All will-o-wisp ( of open spaces, 

And all spirits of alluring graces, 

Casting spells o’er mankind, spells of infatuation. 

Binding them in carnal meshes, 

And spirit of the kraal beyond the bounds of space, 
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My Master inaketh me expel! all imps, familiars of men. 

By virtue of the magic word inscribed by sacred pen. 

Begone, Begone, with all despatch, lest I strike thee with 
a cudgel, 

Causing pain to body thine, 

Know ye, \vhom it may concern, 

That giant trees with fear tremble, 

Hard Meru to softness turns, 

Wizards, deeply versed in magic, possessed of power to move 
in space, 

In virtue of their talismans, 

From me, do flee apace. 

Mother Earth her bosom opens by virtue of my merit, 

Giveth me a place therein, to build a kraal with swinging gates, 
Our purpose to complete. 

Mother Earth her bosom opens at command of magic Mantra, 
Hidden deeply in herself, by my lord the Primal Craftsman, 
Mob Ta Moat, Master Spirit of all hunters, 

The key to wdiich he gave to me. 

Let my Mentor, wise in lore, 

Prepare the ropes for placing round right leg and neck, 

And ornaments the elephants to bedeck. 

Arranged in rows side bv side. 

Grant protection to tiie huntsmen. 

Oni, I adore the Truth, the La\v, the Unity of all, 

May my fervent prayer, made with pure intent. 

Reliant on the sacred scriptures and the Mentor s lore, 
Supported by my sacrifices, brincr forth a recompense.” 

NOTE TO PHASE V. 

The ceremony of lustration described at the beginning of this 
Phase corresponds to a rite which is met with in the manuals of the 
Royal Bhraminical Ceremonies of Siam, and is known in India as 
“ Dikraksanani,” i e., Guarding the directions,” or eight quarters of 
the universe. Each of these quarters is governed by a god, supported 
by an elephant, references to which will be found in this paper. 
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PHASE VI 

Ceremoxy of Lustratiox Pctrifyixg the Kraal, axd the 
S iGXiXG OF A Boxd With the Spirits Possessixg the Site. 


When the ceremony of lustration by sprinkling holy water 
over the kraal has been performed, further sacrificial offerings must 
be made before spirit shrines erected in three different places, — 
one on the right, one on the left and one at the rear of the kraal. 
A written agreement is drawn up as between the hunters and the 
spirit of the place on which the kraal is erected, stating that in 
return for so many elephants captured offerings of such a nature and 
such a (juantity will be made. Also stipulating that should the 
number of elephants cauglit not reach tlie number stated in the bond, 
tlie ofierings will be reduced jR’oportionately, and that should 
elephants not enter the kraal there shall be no obligation on the part 
of the hunters. A copy of this bond is placed in eacli of the shrines, 
At the time of making obeisance to the spirit of the place at 
tlie three shrines it is necessarv to make offerino-s of the following 
articles, red and white cakes, bean cakes, sesamum cakes, koh cakes, 
milk and butter, banana, sugar-cane, spirits, pork, the flesh of a duck 
and a fowl, glutinous rice, wliite riee, spiced meat, fish salad, vege- 
table curry, roasted rice, flowers, tapers, candies. These offerings are 
placed in certain banana leaf cups, three three-cornered cups, four four- 
cornered cups, and one large foiu'-cornered cup. White and red flags 
are fixed at each corner of these cups, the colours alternating, and 
sometimes a flag is placed in tlie centre (H* the large cup. The chief 
hunter, having lit the ceremonial candles and made obeisance, recites 
tliis mantra : — 

Om, word of power, breath of God, 

Thy slave prostrates himself in light obeisance, 

And presents otferings of lighted candles and incense. 

In former times the ancient spirit of this place, 

Caused a circle to be fixed upon its face, 

Commanded me to invite the sixteen spirit guardians of the 
earth , 

Who hold sway at these points, 

To invite with respectful salutation the four gods, 

North-East, South-West, North-West, South-East, 
whose dominion covers the surface of the universe. 
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To invite the gods who know the way, 

From the forest depths to come, 

To Phra : Rama the Protector, 

The Treasure of the Holy One, 

From the sixteenth lieaveu to come, 

To invite to come Yanina the Elder, 

And the wandering gods, abode iinhxed. 

My ancestral spirit commandeth me, 

To invite Phya Bejra, He of the gong-like month, 

Roaming here and there, visiting all the gods, 

And guardian spirits of the place. 

I respectfully invite all terrestrial spirits to come, 

And not be long in coming. 

To paiTake of tlie food and viands supplied, 

Cakes and rice, and sugar candv, 

Pickle tea, areca nuts in plentiful supply, 

of delicious flavour and aroma, and fruit of many kinds. 

By word of the Victorious one given in sacred writings, 

A spirit of the place guards the gate, 

Induce and prevail on him to come witli Ins henchmen. 

A spirit of the place guards the eaves (fl the shrines, 
According to command from ancient times. 

One spirit guards the underpart, 

Thy slave hatli received tliy bounty. 

Is in enjoyment of full liappiness, 

A spirit guards the kitchen, going in and out, 

Accept our oflerings made in right form. 

Candles, sandal tapers, betel nuts and leaves. 

Cakes witli beans in great abundance are 1 leaped together. 
Thy slave beseecheth tlie Ogres Yaksa inhabiting the place. 
And the Phra: Bhfimi, Spirit Lord of this locality, 

And the Gods Devata, favouring this sp)t, 

To witness the bond made 

NOTE TO PHASE VI. 

Yaruna is the Indian Xeptune (God of the Seasb “Pliya Bejra’' 
is probably a shortened form of “ Phya Bejrapani,'* /. Indra, the 
King of Gods and the owner of Airavata, which is considered to be one 
of the progenitors of the elephants of the earth. 
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PHASE VII. 

Cerejioxv of Thaxks-Givixg to all Who Have Helped 

IX THE COXSTRUCTIOX OF THE KrAAL, AXD THE GrEAT 

Feast Givex ix Their Hoxour. 


A cei-einony or service giviuo- tliank.s to the spirits who have 
rendered a.ssistance in connection with the granting of the site, and 
construction of tlie kraal, which includes homage being paid to the 
spirit of the Preceptor, is now held. This ceremony or service is held 
inside the second enclosure, that in which the elephants are finally 
herded. The following offerings in the form of a feast are necessary, 
3 ducks, 3 fowls, spirits, rice, curry, pork, steamed glutinous rice, 
rice inouldefl in the form of a co\v, milk and ghee (clarified butter), 
bananas, sugarcane, 3 black and 3 horse-shoe crabs, one bamboo- 
rat (QU), incense tapers and candles, roasted rice, flowers, one red 
and one wliite flag which are fixed in the shrine of the spirits of the 
locality on an altar erected, having a height-level with the eyes. The 
chief hunter, having lit the candles and sandal wood tapers and 
presented the offerings to the spirit, recites the following prayers. 

■* Om, auspicious word, the breath of God. 

Respectful greeting and invitation to 
Phra : Xarayana. 

Please come and preside as host. 

Phra : Kala, owner of the kraal, please come ! 

And kindly pass the invitation to the gods and godlings of 
heaven and earth. 

To leave their homes and join with us. 

Phra : Narayana, the presiding host, 

Invites the gods Indra, Brahma, Yama, 

I c vara, Xaraya. 

My spirit preceptor bearing the name 
Vicvakarma, 

Commandeth me to build a palace and a city, 

A memorial to commemorate. 

Phrg. : Kamchad, residing on the left, 

Phra : Karnchai, residing on the right, 

Phra : Buddha Kineda, residing in the front, 
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Phra : Buddha Kinaya, residing in the rear, 

The creator Vifvakarma (Visnukavn), enthroned on my head. 
The gods and god lings come in numbers vast. 

Form a circle round about a hundred tiers in heiglit. 

He the creator, Vicvakarma, taking his farewell, com- 
mandeth me to build a kraal, 

A palace most excellent and complete in eveiy way (RQHUTl^). 

I will make auspicious otferings to Plu-a Uchen, tlie lord of 
elephants. 

Supported by the mantra of the Tiger King, spirit of the furest, 
He, the creator, accepts our sacrificial ott'e rings, 

The cakes, the butter, bananas, sugar-cane. 

The betel nut and leaves. 

Lighted candles, and incense tapers. 

Silk and cloths of finest textures, 

Perfumed oils and other things. 

Greeting and invitation to the Fire God, 

Will-o-the-wisps, Spirits of tlie Forest and the goddess 
Thepsaklia, 

Come and receive our offerings 
Of cakes, and butter, banana, sugar-cane, 

The betel nut and leaves, of incense sticks and candles, 
Presented by thy slave at many places 
Round the beauteous kraal. 

Most excellent and complete in every way. 

Please cast thy eye with favour on that which I’ve prepared. 
The bananas and the sugar-cane in great abundance planted. 
Please cast thy eye with favour on the palace which I’ve built, 
A palace in the forest glades, a place uf calm enjoyment. 

The Lord Icvara riding on iiis elephant, 

A male, tusker great in stature. 

The lord Naraya riding on his elephant, 

A female, of great beauty in face and form, 

The excellent preceptor riding on his elephant 
Skilled and trained in movements graceful 
Leads the way to forest palace, 

A place of pleasure, serene and calm. 
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Monkeys dancing in perfect unison 

With the graceful movement of the elephants, 

Which browse on succulent grasses as they pass, 

Are enjoined not to tarry, overcome hy drowsiness, 

But to hasten and to liurry by will of spirit power. 

Come, O god Fdena, take thy seat 

And listen to the music of the gongs and drums, 

Music of the forest, sweet and pleasing to tlie ear. 

Come, my Lord LTchen, King of elephants, 

Receive our sacrificial otterings made to thee, of cakes and 
butter, l^ananas, sugarcane, 

Betel nuts and leaves, incense sticks and candles. 

Greeting and invitation to Spirit Precej)tor, Chief of majestic 
hills, 

To whom Ijananas and sugar-cane are offered, 

Together with lighted candles and sandal tapers placed in 
vows and groups. 

Greeting and invitation to tlie S[)irit Rrect^ptor, Chief of the 
golden city, 

And to his deputy to enter tlie palace in the forest built, 
Please come, 0 ye of princely rank, receive our sacrifices, 
C<.)mj>osed (jf cakes and butttac spirit, rice, 

Lighted camlle^^, taper'^. and othtu* pm-fumed things. 

(Greeting and invitation t(i the S}»irit Prece[)tor, chief of the 
clitt-city, 

God of the forest, 

Please come and receive our sacrifices, 

Cr)mj>osed of cakes and Imtter. the proper offerings, 

Come and take the condiments and salads, 

The viands <jf meat, fish ainl crab. 

And the lighted candles and incense tapers. 

Greeting and invitation to tlie spirit of glowing tire, will-o- 
the-wisp, 

Causing elephants to move, following in their tracks, 

Please come and receive our sacrifices 

Composed of cakes and butter, the proper otferino's, 

Come and take the condiments and salads, 
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Tine garlaiirls ainl the perfumed things. 

Greeting and invitation to the Spirit uf the District Ruler 
Lord of the forests and v’ilds, 

Invitation to the spirits of the trees and fields ), 

Having come and eaten f;f the feast, 

Please help to drive and urge the elejdiants the forest palace 
to enter, 

A place of eiijoyiuent, serene and calm. 

Greeting and invitation to the spirit (.1 glo^ving tire, will-o- 
the-\visp. 

Living in tlie forests and wilds, 

Please come accept our utfevings, pei fumed and worthy of all 
praise, 

Presented in the janper way, 

Take the condiments and salad, the viiinds (T meat, lisli and 
crab. 

The garlands and other perfumed things. 

Greeting and invitation to the Spirit Lord of forests ( Plira : 
Phrai) vast iii extent. 

Having in its bounds strange caves, liaveiis of r*lephants, 

Wild and tangled region, tilled with spirits of every kind 
Roaming to and fro, 

Please come and receive our saeritiees, 

Composed of cakes and butter made in proper form, 

Please take the spirits, rice, and viands of meat, tish and crab. 
The lighted candles and scented tapers. 

Greeting and invitation to spirit Energy 

The natural forces within all things from end to end, 

Used ill building the kraal, the palace, within, without, and 
all appurtenances, 

Please come, and receive our sacrifices, 

Composed of cakes, and butter made in proper form, 

Please take the spirits, rice, lighted candles 
And scented tapers. 

Greeting and invitati(in to ye Spirits, lords of forests, 

Tlie lady Thepsaklui gentle guardian of the 

trees, 
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And the lady Thorani uur Lady Mother Earth, 

I place the offerings in their leafy cups, within, without. 

Invite the spirit of the vast enclosure, fur today 
I proclaim to all the Spirits whom it may concern ; 

I erect the proper awning fur high burn and low. 

Please come, and receive our sacrifices, 

Composed of cakes and butter made in proper form, 

Of sugar-cane, bananas, viands of meat and tisli both cooked 
and raw, 

With lighted candles and scented tapers, a right oblation. 
Greeting and invitation to the protecting gods, those possessed 
of Knowledge (iYlliailflM ), 

Please come with haste and take our offerings, of cream, and 
butter, in projjer form, 

Viands of meat and fish, both cooked and raw 
Lighted candles, and incense tapers, a right oblation. 

Greeting and invitation to Phra : Bhumi and Pbra : 

Phrai ), spirits, lords of land, of forests, and to the 

Lord XaiHyana. 

Invitation to Ma3 Phan Thong (UkliJIlYlOJ), the chief, the queen 
of elephants. 

Induce thy friends and relatives to enter the excellent Palace, 
That great enclosure, built by spirit hands. 

Having entered there within, partake of spirits, rice, our 
offerings, 

Enjoy the juicy creepers, and the green grass, 

Tempting in their freshness, 

Thereafter bathe and gambol, admire the forest palace erected 
for thy pleasure. 

Come and eat bananas, sugar-cane in abundance growing. 
Invitation to the lady elephant, come and eat the tender 
i^rass, 

Induce your friends and relatives to enter the forest palace. 
Do not go away from here to places distant, all ye bulls 
and cows. 

Come, admire tlie lasso-ropes placed on golden benches for 
your delectation. 
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Come and hear the lilting song sung as a lullaby to soothe to 
sleep. 

Servitors are in attendance, standing, sitting, in rows and 
groups, 

To prepare thy beds and give you grass and water. 

Invitation to the lady elephant of beauteous form, 

Following step by step the noble bull Phya Chang, 

Come, enter the forest palace, a place of calm and happiness. 
Bring with you a retinue of cows and bulls. 

Invitation to the lady elephant to induce to come all female 
friends, 

And feast their eyes on gorgeous flowers prepared for their 
good pleasure in the palace precincts. 

Go not elsewhere. 

Invitation to the spirit father of the hunters, 

Mahawats on head and hind of bulls and cows, 

Directed, guided by the All Wise One, knowing all of elephant- 
lore, direct and lead the way with speed, 

1diat all the herds of bulls and cows may come 

And feast on bananas and sugar-cane in abundance, growing 

for their pleasure. 

Elephants of both sexes, bull and cow, 

Having feasted to repletion, enter the palace of their free will. 
Bananas and sugar-cane as offerings are made 
To propitiate the lord of elephants “Phra : Uchen” and the 
lord of tigers “Sming Phrai ’ 

Toward us turn thy faces and give thy blessing on our un- 
dertaking. 

Om, by virtue of the circling movement. 

I will circumambulate around and round 
And cast from here all evil things. 

I will erect a conscrated post, 

And by the circling movement cast forth evil that peace may 
reign. 

NOTE TO PHASE VII. 

In the mantra given in Phase VII of the hunt, many gods 
are invited to be present, and accept offerings made to them. 

Narayana, although in later days known as Visnu, is in truth 
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Brahma, the chief of ail. the primal caiLic, He who manifests 
himself as the principle of good in Xara, the tirst man. Tlie term 
Xara lias become merged in that of Narayana. In so far as Nara, 
Xarayana, is the manifestation of Brahma^ equally s<j is Vi>nu, for 
Xarayana eventually became known as Visnu. Here we find the 
same confusion of thought as we find in the various schools of 
Christianity about the status of the Father and the Son. 

Phra : Kala is the God of Time. As Time has a beginning and 
an end, it is tinite and therefore does not come within the cognizance 
of the primal cause. It is therefore merely a human belief. Kala 
is essentially a temporal thing, and this term has been applied to 
Yama, the judge of the dead. The Atbarvaveda holds that Kala 
drew tbrth the worlds, that is he drew tliem forth from their true 
spiritual being, causing mankind to believe in the reality of finite 
things. This premise is absurd for tinite things being non-permanent 
cannot be the Truth. The kraal being a temporal things falls 
within the jurisdiction or ownership of Kala. He is required to 
invite the gods and god lings, the Devas and He vat as. These beings 
have their place in the thrc^e material worlds, the Bliur, the Bhuvah, 
and Svarlokas. They sutf’er under the illusion of the reality of 
birth and death, and their god, Time or Change, therefore invites his 
children to c<jme. The author of this mantra would seem to have 
become somewhat confused when he asci’ibes to Xarayana the duty 
of calling on the five gods to come. These five gods are material 
conceptions liaving a ctjrporeal form. Xarayana as Brahma, the 
creator of spiritual tljiugs, could not liave cognizance of material states. 
Therefore Xarayana must have been degraded to the position of 
material being. Indra, the ruler of the Svargaloka, is temporal. 
Brahma referred to here is not the true Brahma, the Creator of 
spiritual tilings, that is Brahma the masculine being the conception 
of mortal man who makes Brahma like liiinself, a mutable being 
without foundation. Yama I have already said is the judge of the 
dead. He is temporal, for in Truth alone is found reality, permanence. 
In Truth or the Abode of Trutli, the Satyaloka. which is the real 
state of man, there is no death, and there is no judge of the dead. 
Igvara^which means the Lord, is a term used for Giva, a very material 
sensuous god, for in conceiving of him man has giv'en to him the 
attributes of his own evil passions. Xaraya is man in his material 
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form, not Xarayana, the lirst man. a true spiritual expression of 
Brahma (neuter), the spiritual creator. 

\i 9 vakarma is a term ji[>plied to tlie creator of the universe. 
He is known as the architect, the artiticer, the builder, the construc- 
tor. He is said to have given man tlie Sthapatyaveda. the science of 
architecture and mechanics, \ iyva karma has a spiritual side, is 
immortal. Material mortal conceptions are but the counterfeit of 
spiritual immortal things. 

The School of Engineering in Siaiii has been given the name 
Rongrien Visnukain a corruption of Yiyvakarma 

and is sometimes spelt as Yicvakarma. The Commissioner of Works 
in the Royal Household holds the title of Phya Yisnukam. 

Phra : Kamchad is undoubtedly Civa the destroyer. 

Phra : Kamchai is Yisnii the Preserver. 

Phra: Buddha Kineda I think, must be Brahma (masculine), 
that is Brahma as conceived of by man as jxissessing all his evil 
characteristics centred in mortality, for here he is given the material 
eye of knowledge. 

Phra : Buddha Kinaya is, I think, Brahman (neuter form), that 
is the true spiritual creator, omniscient, omniijotent, and omnipresent, 
the creator of Man and all things which are created. For here he is 
given the spiritual eye of knowledge. 

The Tiger King is Sming Phrai (^25 ). 

This term means the lord of the forest, for the tiger is in truth 
so feared that his sway is unquestioned. The idea is that original, 
primal or spiritual tiger dominates the forest, and it is necessary to 
propitiate him. 

The lire God is Agui. 

Thepsakha — I do not know who tliis goddess is. 

PHASE YIIL 

Ceremony declaring the kraal open for use 

When the kraal is ready for use an opening ceremony is 
performed. This takes place at the entrance to the inner enclosure 
on its outer side. The following articles are used in connection with 
this inaugural ceremony, namely, betel nut and betel leaf, sandal 
tapers and candles. 
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The chief huntsman, having lighted the candles and incense 
tapers, recites the follo^vuhig words: — 

“ Oiii, word of power; the Excellent Rsi has commanded me 
to light the candles, fixed to the yoke of the plough, 

hich turns the furrow, the openings on the bosom of Lady 
Mother Earth. 

The excellent Rsi requires me to open up all caves, abysses 
and deep places, 

To open up all rivers and subterranean waters. 

Oin, word of Power ; the Excellent Rsi Lakkhayana commands 
me to summon tlie Consort of the Moon to appear in brilliant 
splendour. 

After whicli the Excellent Rsi commands me to drive the 
elephants to the open kraal to enter there within. 

Om, let there be plenty and great abundance.'*’ 

Tile chief hunter having recited this mantra, which has the 
power of making ail things manifest, then turns to the power inherent 
in the all pervading heart of mercy, love and goodness, qualities of 
Buddha, true enlightenment, and repeats the well known invocation 
to the five Buddhas, four of whom have come to help distressed 
mankind. This invocation is in Pali and takes the following 
form : — 

“ Om, \e five Buddhas, helpers of mankind, 

To find the way to light and glory, 

Endowed with the All-seeing-Eye, the Light of sentient Beings, 
This Eye transcending a thousand eyes.” 

XOTE TO PHASE VIII. 

The Rsi Lakkhayana is not one of the seven Rsi or sages 
to whom the hymns of the Vedas were revealed. This name does 
not appear amongst them. Tlie seven Rsi are the seven spiritual 
children conceived in the mind of Brahma. They are spiritually 
conceived and spiritually born. The fact that Lakkhayana calls on 
the Consorts of the Moon to appear would seem to imply that this 
Rsi had sway over tliose stars surrounding the moon. The moon 
married the twenty-seven daughters of the Rsi Daksa, who are 
personifications of the twenty-seven lunar asterisms. The moon is 
said to be the son of one of the seven great Rsi, namely, Atri. 
These seven Rsi, mind-born children of Brahma, are represented in 
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the sky by the seven stars o£ the Great Bear. It will be seen from 
this note that the seven Rsi are connected with the planets and 
stars, and that the wives of the moon are also stars, daughters of a 
Rsi called Daksa, not one of tlie seven. There are many Rsi 
other than the seven great ones, and Lakkhayaua may well be Daksa 
under another name. The Siamese word for an asterisk is dolccltait 
(^iQnsUYlJ ), which is derived from the lunar asterisms, the twenty- 
seven wive.s of the Moon. 


PHASE IX. 

Ceremony Glorifying and Praising the Forests. 


Having recited the stanza given in Phase VIII the chief hunter, 
seated alone on the raised dais, proceeds to recite this hymn to 
awaken the spirit of the forest, and to praise and glorify its beauty^. 
The chief huntsman lights the candles and incense tapers and pre- 
sents flowers. 

*‘Oin, word of power, teacher of the teachers, composed and 
constituted of the 34, 

And Indra, Brahma, Yaina, and Gala, 

My^ teacher is Moggalana. 

Uchen, the Lord of elephants, whose voice resounds through- 
out the realm of air, 

Comiiiandeth me to praise the forests in pleasing words and 
tones. 

That such be heard throughout the woods and dales, 
Convenes a gathering of the gods and godlings come punctual 
to the time. 

The god Vitsanakam requireth me to recite the magic mantra, 
Composed of the Elixir of Knowledge. 

Please come and take thy seat in front of all the godlings. 

He lays on me the duty of praising the forest and awakening 
its spirit. 

Herds of elephants cannot stationary remain, 

Some play, some trumpet without rest or pause, 

Searching for their friends in the forest glades, tears rolling 
down their faces. 

Herds of elephants wandering here and there 
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In much confusion, sad at heart, stretching forth their trunks 
to grasp the luscious grass, tears rolling down their faces. 

In the forests, the trees, Mai Chik Mai Cha.k, 

^lai PhA'.wa 3Iai Son Mai Keo en- 

dowed with magic power to move at Avill, 

And keep the herd on rightful way to kraal ; 

The ofod marks the magic circle, 

Commence^ to read the holy mantra praising the forest green. 
In the depths of forests, places of pleasure yreat, bright with 
gold and crimson lotus, 

Black Mviiahs with gulden beaks talking with their gentle 
voices. 

The herds of elephants cannot here remain, 

They must hasten to the kraal, tears lying on their cheeks. 
Du nut tarry, spend no time on parting words. 

Phra : Uchen, the lord of all the herds, 

Has come and is above. 

And the lord Kosi is on the surface of the earth, 
giving praise to forests all. 

Go, enjoy the vision of the birds, 

The tailor, weaver and the doves, 

Singing cooing with their sweet and pleasant voices. 

Whoe’er enjoys this pleasant music, by pity overcome, 

Recalls to mind memories of his children, who fettered him 
of yore, 

Entreating, pleading with their mothers to go enjoy the 
perfect bliss. 

Go, visit thy grand parents, entreat and coax thy mothers 
with pleasant and sweet voices. 

I will cast the magic spell and and lure the leader of the herd 
from the depths of barest wild, 

Thou must n(.)t be slow, move with stately speed, 

Tlie male and lemale mixed in great confusion, with fear and 
trembling in their hearts. 

It is long Gnce thou met thy friends, 

The trampling thunders throughoat the forest, 

Some gambul, untouehed by fear, in the forest green. 

Entreat and coax them all to come together, 
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Waste HO time, Phni : Ucheii is waiting. 

Herds oE elephants in all degrees related . 

Come ! and look with jdeasnre on the flowers, 

Enjoy the scent arising from the lotus in the ponds amongst 
the hills and dales in the forest <lepths. 

Thfrr ra ’iivls are full of happiness thinking fondly of Phra : 
Uchen, 

Whose voice resounds and echoes everywhere, compelling pity. 
Tailor-birds, weaver -birds and doves fidl of sorrow, tears 
welling in their eyes at thought of coming parting from the 
happy forest home. 

In the forest, flocks of birds are full of sorrow, tears welling 
in their eyes. 

By virtue of the Sacred Power, steadfast and strong, 

Gives forth praise of forest, calm, serene. 

In the shade of stately trees both “ Pho'’ and 'sSai,” 

All creatures in the forest are agitated, and by sorrow bound, 
Even the spirit embodied in the male and female elephant 
Of high distinguished qualities like unto gems set in purest 
gold, 

Are troubled at the coming parting. 

Convene a o’atheriim' of sods and godlings induce one and all 
to come. 

And enter within the kraal ranged along the forest. 

O power steadfast and strong. 

Om, O word of Auspicious Victory, 

By virtue of the jiower of the Precf^pfor of the tccicJLers, 

Give power to the Teacher of the Hunters, cunning and 
sagacious, 

Let fortune and pe^ce be with thee. 


PHASE X. 

Ceremony Praying for Freedom of the Forests. 


When the ceremony of glorifying and awakening the spirit of 
the forest has been performed the right of free entry to the forest 
mast be applied for, by making the following prayer to the control- 
ling spirit : — 
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‘‘ Om, quickly ami with speed, facing to the front and rear, 
Uphold, protect the iiiaiitra’s power, travel at your best pace. 
My Mentor sendeth me to meet you face to face. 

Come before I read the royal command, and destroy the 
spirits living on this land. 

Please disclose the way through thickets in the forest tangle. 
Obey at once M'ithout ado by virtue of this prayer 


PHASE XL 

Ceremony Propitiating Phra Uchen and Others, 
Requiring Them To Command the Elephants To Go To the Kraal. 


The ceremony desci'ibed in Phase Till having been completed, 
it is necessary to invoke the favour and power of Phra Uchen, the 
lord of elephants, that he may send his subjects to the palace built 
in the forest (the kraal), a place of calm and serene happiness. The 
invocation takes the followini^ form oi askincj for a blessins: and is 
supported by gifts being made as an act of propitiation. 

This act is perfonnecl at the entrance to the inner enclosure 
of the kraal. The otierings are betelnut, and betel leaves, sandal 
wood, incense tapers, and flowers. The chief huntsman, having lit 
the tapers and candles, makes the offering with proper form and 
ritnal, reciting the following prayer : — 

This day I will prepare the auspicious leaf -cups and make 
right offerings known as the Great Success, 

To obtain favours and blessings. 

Let there be no evil and no danger. 

I make offerings to obtain favours and blessings of the gods 
of the earth and tlie air, 

Phra X'araya, Phra Phaisob ), the 

Sages of the Three Worlds and the 

Sages of the Naga World, the realm of waters, 
the Sages of Fiery eyes, 
the Sages versed in Magic and talismans, 

Calling on these eight noble ones to come, 
and prepare an Elixir. 

I also make offerings to the Sage Xarada, the Sage of Middle 
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Space the Sage of Mala the Sage 

of the Three Unities, 

And invoke their presence to join in the preparation of this 
Elixir, 

That ye shall come and lure elephants from the forest, only 
those the best. 

Also Phril : Buddha Khineda, Phra : Buddha Khina^ra, PhrA : 
Kam-chat, Phra: Kam-chai, and the Sage Xarada, that ye 
shall come and vest Phra : Uchen. the Lord of elephants, with 
power by virtue of the Elixir, 

To have sovereign sway o’er all elephants, where’er they be. 
Then the Esi, sages, having met 

Shall shower blessings on Phra : Uchen that he may victor be. 
O Blessed Spirit of Life, 

Have no fear of forests, wild and dark. 

This day is auspicious to make otterings to Piu'a : Uchen the 
Lord, 

Cause not fear to elephants in the forest glades. 

Coax, induce them to enter in the kraal, 

And look with favour on the roasted rice, and lovely flowers, 
Bananas, sugar-cane, beans, and sesamum, in abundance there 
laid out. 

Please come, 0 Blessed Spirit of Life, manifested in Phra : 
Uchen, y<Hithful and tender. 

O Sages, Rsi of the Fierv eyes, bless thy son. 

O elephants, bulls and cows, in the forests living, be ye not 
afraid. 

Pease come, 0 Mothers all, from thy forest home. 

By friendly suasion induce all to come. 

Make act of adoration to Phra : TT-hen the lord, in the Colden 
Hall. 

O Female elephants, saddled and caparisoned, persuade all 
to come. 

Water of lakes and rivulets, grass succulent and tender awaits 
you there. 

The Rsi bless the sons and daughters great in number 
assembled in the Golden Hall. 

Female elephants, their tails trailing on the ground, caparisoned 
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and saddled, ready for the road. 

Of the lineage Ivohutra, son of the Sun rising in glory in the 
centre of the herd, 

Lead it to the kraal, 

To admire Phra : Uchen, the great one on the earth. 

And Phra : ^fatali, renowned charioteer of Indra god, 

And Sages, Rsi all, iCffJfout (wceptfon. 

Bless the aged hunter 

Please come, O Fathers all, come admire the garlands and the 
tiered cups of leaves. 

Come, 0 Spirit of the Blessing, 

Bless the lady elephant of purest white, 

Scion of Kobutra, son of the Sun, 

Tail trailing on the ground. 

Come, 0 Spirit of the Blessing, 

Admire the offerings made as act of adoration. 

Come, 0 Rsi, and lords of eartli, 

The goddess Mekhala, protectress of the seas, 

Implore and crav^e the blessing of the King, 

The Lord Uchen, 

Endowed with power to call all elephants, living in the forest 
wild, 

To come and enter in the Golden Hall. 

Command the herds to go in to the kraal, 

And admire the roasted rice and flowers of many kinds. 

To call the elephants from the depths of forests wild, to come, 
To make offerings and bless the voung and small, in numbers 
great, 

Come in, be blessed all ye, 

Bless the lasso ropes, and bars of inner kraal, 

Prepai'ed by skilled hands fur elephants from beyond, 

Bless the ropes, regalia of Phra : Uchen, lord of Elephants, 
Bless the passage ways 

Bless the Mahawats the first assistant and the 

driver of the right. 

Bless all mantras, charms and talismans, begat by Phrtl : Uchen, 
O Ij3rd of Heaven come down to us, 

Shower thy blessings on Phra : Uchen this auspicious day, 
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Let there be no danger, pnjtect tlje Hunters ^^^3) of tirst and 
second rank and me myself. 

The Lord of all. I^v^ara, Xarayana, then will come and bless 
me. 

Om, endowed with victory and power, auspicious word : 

Then the eight great rishis will give their blessings to thy slave. 
Let there be no enemies, but in their place the peace of victory, 
the peace of power.'' 

NOTE TO PHASE NI. 

In this mantra eight great rsi are referred to. Tliis is in 
accord with the number recorded in the Vayu Parana which adds 
Rhrgu to their number. n<jte on Narada). Tlie eight rsi i\Vi\ 

(lotama, Bharadvaja, Yicvamitra, Jamadagiii, Vasistlia, Kacyapa, 
Atri and Bhrgu. The Vayu Pnrana, although giving the names of 
eight rsi, still calls them ‘seven’', whicli is the number in the Kg- 
veda. In this mantra the names of the rsi, except Phra : ^ilra- 
yaaiid Phra: Phaisob^ ), are not given and it does not seem 

to me that these two personages can be considered to be rsi. Phra 
Narava is a form of Visnu, and Phra : Phaisob is Kuvera, the lord of 
wealth, having his realm in the north quarter. It may be tliat this 
mantra does not refer to tlie seven great rsi, but rather to tlje 
guardians of the eight quarters, each of which is protecte<l by an 
elephant. The eight lords of the quarters, points of tlie compass, are 
frequent! V referred to in Indian literature as the eight rsi. I lie eight 
quarters of the world and the eight elephant guardians are : Indra 
(east), elephant Airavata ; Agni (^south-east), elephant Pundarika , 
Yama south), elephant Yamana ; Silrya (south-west), elephant 
Ivumuda: Yanina (west). elephant Ahjana; A ayu (north-west), elephant 
Puspadanta : Kuvera (north), elepliant Sarvablianma : Soma (north- 
east), elephant Supratika. 

Phra : Phaisob is htdd in Siam to be the gol guardian of rice. 
As this ihdtv is tlie gtxl of wealth, he would naturally in a country 
where rice forms the staple article producing wealth, lie the guardian 
of that form of wealtli. There is a delightful account of the ceremonies 
in C()imection witli the changing of the year during the reign of King 
Prasat Thong This took place at the commencement of 

the year Chulasakkarai 1000 (A. D. 1638), when the king decreed 
that the tenth year of the cycle then approaching, which would 
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normally be the year of the Tiger, should be changed to the year of 
the Pig. This was done with a view to escaping from the misfor- 
tunes and calamities which would befall mankind with tlie advancing 
of the present age or era, Kaliyuga. 

The ceremony took the form of homage to the eight great 
lords and the elephants of the quarters. The ceremony was properly 
staged on mount Stlmeru and mount Krailat, which were built for the 
purpose, and surrounded by the seven jewel mountains, a reference 
to which is made in Phase I. These mountains were surrounded by 
twelve figures representing the signs of the zodiac. It is interest- 
ing to note that in all cases the names of the eight elephants are not 
the same as those given in Indian mythology. They are given as 
follows: East, Airaphot. of a white colour; South-east, Rom- 
hatsdin, of the colour of fire ; South, Ratananatkiinchon, of the colour 
of a pearl ; South-west, Anchon, of a black colour ; West, Kumut, 
of a yellow colour; North-west, Saranilaklnlcharet, of a purple 
colour: North, Saraphomluitsadln, of a green cohmr ; North-east, 
Sa,vetn\khachathan. of a silver colour. 

Narada is one of the seven divine sages. The Bhagavadgita 
extols him as the chief of the seven sages, and says he is Bhrgu. 
Bhrgu is given in the Vayu Parana as a sage, making eight, but it 
calls them seven in number. This is because the seven sages are 
included in Narada, and Narada is included in the seven, and in this 
form being the seven sages he is their chief and is known as Bhrgu. 

The reason Narada is mentioned in this mantra is because he 
is credited with being the inventor of the vina (lyre). This lyre is 
the divine instrument giving Udena fjower over elephants. Udena 
has a close resemblance to the Greek God Orplmus, and it is held by 
some exegetists that Narada has a resemblance to Orpheus in his 
form of chief of the Gandharvas, heavenly musicians. 

Mekhala, sometimes known as 3Ia : ni Wekhala, Girdle of Gems, 
is an obscure divinity, probably of southern Indian origin. There are 
references to her in the Siamese version of the Jataka stories, and 
in some of the legends. ^Mekhala appears in the Sainklia Jataka and 
the Mahajanakajataka. 

In lx)th these stories she is represented as being the Guardian 
of the seas, hut it would appear that the succouring of shipwrecked 
mariners and travellers does not fall within the sphere of her 
jurisdiction. Ordinary persons are allowed to drown. In these two 
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stories a saintly sage, a future Buddha, is concerned, and in l)ot}i 
eases he is shipwrecked. Mekluila lias neglected her duties, and 
the distressed saint and his servants are butfeted about in the sea for 
seven days, before ^lekhala goes to their help on the admonition of 
the four Lords of the Earth. It is stated by some authorities that 
]\rekhala was absent attending a meeting of the gods, at which there 
was dancing, and that she so enjoyed herself as to neglect her duties. 
It is (|uite clear that Mekhala only extends her help to a holy 
person of the greatest benevolence. In one of these stories she 
only extended her help to the holy man’s servant, when the holy man 
shared his good fortune with him. ^reklulla then placed the 
attendant on the jewel ship witli his master, and sent them to the 
port of Mol inf. 

In the Mahajanaka story, ^lekhala saves Maliajanaka, a 
holy man, the Great Being, after lie had heen swimming in the sea 
for seven days, by taking him in her arms, holding him to lier bosom, 
and flying tb rough the air for seven days to the city of ^lithila. 

In the great epic Ramriyana of Vrdmiki Tulsidas, or that of 
Bengal, there is no reference to ^fa : ni ^lekliilla. In the Siamese and 
Camlx)diau \ersions of this epic story, known t(j the Siamese as the 
Ramakien there is a part in which ^lekhala appears. 

This episode does not seem to he connected with the Ramfiyana 
story, but is an interpolation, taking the form of an iiitroductorv 
incident. In this incident Mekhala comes from the clouds, beaut if ullv 
dressed, carrying a magnihcent and splendiil jewel in her hand. The 
flashes of colour and light from this jewel attract the attention of a 
terrible ogre nameil Ramfisura. He asks ^lekhala to give him the 
jewel ; she refuses. He pursues liei*. and attempts to seize it by force. 
Varjun or Aijiina comes to her help hut is killed in the tight which 
ensues. Varjun is thrown with such great violence against mount 
Sumeru that it is put out of position, an<l the gods have to replace it. 
The story ends with the victory of Ramasura, hut he did not get tlie 
jewel, which Mekhala took with her to her palace in the seas. 

The Siamese people hold that tin* claps of thunder in a great 
.storm are caused by Ramasura throwing his axe in this light, and 
that the flashes of lightning are the scintillations of colour and light 
from the jewel held by Mekhala. 

This episode is acted by the Royal Masked Players of the 
Courts of Siam and Camtedia. The staging is magniticent and the 
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pursuit of 3Ieklulla and tlit* right with Yarjim presents an excellent 
opportunity for posture dancing. This story is probably of Tamil 
origin and brought by this people to Siam and Camhxlia, in which 
countries they would seem to have had much influence in ancient days, 
Ma : ni ^lekhala only had sway over the seas extending from the east 
coast of India to further India, and was therefore a local divinity. 

It is somewhat diflicult to understand why Mekhaia should 
be prayed to and called on to give her help in an elephant hunt, for 
there does not seem to be any connection between her and elephants. 
The ceremonies an account of which is given in this paper, are 
carried out in the territories adjoining the sea-coast. Tlie reason for 
introducing Mekhaia may be found liere, and it is alm<>st certain 
that the hunters who introduce this form of elephant hunting with 
all its ceremonial, were foreigners from Southern India, who knew 
of Mekhaia, the Protectress of the Seas. 

Mh : ni Mt,‘kh<lla is botli the subject and tlie name of a classic 
poem written in the Tamil language. The heroine of this poem is 
Mil : ni Mekhaia, a young girl, the issue of a merchant and a dancing 
girl. Mil: ni Mekhaia, the divinity or goddess, is her ijuardian ano^'e!. 
King Udayana (Udena) saw her at the Indra festival at Puhar. Her 
beauty was so great that lie fell in love with her, and attempted to 
gain her favour. 31 ii : ni 31ekhala the goddess, knowing that her 
protege was in danger, descended from heaven to protect her and 
carried her oft over the sea to the sacred island of 3ranipallavam. This 
pjem hears sign of Buddhist influence, and to some extent is an 
exposition of tlie tenets of Buddhism. Its aim would seem to be 
educational. Foi in one of its cantos, the XXIXth, there is an ex 23 osition 
of s\ llogisiiis and sophisms, and curiously enough almost an exact 
restatement of this exposition has been found in the Nyaya- 
prave^a lately recovered in Tiliet, a Tibetan and Chinese translation 
only being known to exist. 

Ma, . ni 3Iekhilla was a well-known divinity^ worshipped in the 
ancient city of Puhar, situated at tlie iiKjuth uf the Kay^eri river, yyhich 
empties its yvaters into the Indian Ocean east of India. This city 
was the great emporium of trade between India and countries further 
East. Its people were addicted to tlie wordiip of Indra and, owing to 
their neglect of the religious observances in connection with this cult, 
Ma:m Mekhaia was commanded by Indra to sink the city under the 
sea. The city today is under the sea. and a small hshino- villacre has 
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taken its place. Ma : ni Mekhala as a ilivii]ity did not disappear from 
the mind of the people with the destruction of the city of Puhar. 
Her worship was cnntiniied in the city of Kahci, a short distance 
from muderu ^Madras, d'here was an annual festival helil in her 
honour, and her cult occupied an important place in tlie religious 
life of the people of that city. Tiie people of this city eventually 
accepted Buddhism, and the city become the centre of the Buddhist 
activities of Southern India. The cult of 31 a : ni 3Iekhala still remains 
with the people, and it is for this reason that 3Iek]jala is brouglit 
into tlie two birth stories of Buddha, the Saiiikha and the 3Jaha 
janaka. The classic poem in the Tamil language, whicli is known to 
all Tamils, was undoubtedly carried by these people on their voyages 
to further Asia, and this is probably how 3Iekbala came to be known in 
Siam and Camb^xlia, and also ap[)ears as a divinity to be prupitiatod 
in the elephant mantras. It is worthy of note in this connection that 
the human 3Ia : ni 3Iekhala kindled the love of King Udayana (Ldena). 
In many of the elephant mantras Udena is appealed to, and takes a 
prominent place in the ceremonies performed during the operations of 
elephant catching. It is also clear how 3Iekhala has a place in a 
birth story of Buddha. 

It is probable that 31ekhala is still worshipped to-day and 
her help sought for by travellers on the vsea. 

PHASE XII. 

31axtra Demanding Good Behaviour of Spirits of Evil 
Propensities Having Their Bein<; in Elephants. 


The mantra given below is an invocation to a spirit, an ele- 
phant spirit called Ai Ran, who would seem to liave a number of 
retainers or henchmen divided into groups, twelve in number. It is 
difficult to understand wlio this Ai Ran is, but he is probably a spirit 
of bad propensities, or in other words he and his henchmen represent 
the evil characteristics of the elephant, which are twelve in number. 
When wild elephants are captured it is necessary to perform a 
ceremony of puriticatiou to cast out tliese devils or evil tendencies. 
Tiiis mantra is recited witli the object of cuiitrulling tlie evil pro- 
pensities of elephants during the process of captui'c, and tlierefore 
otterings of food are made to tliese bad spirits, that they may refrain 
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from actively exercising their evil power to make the elephants 
tierce and wayward so that they cannot be caught. 

The ceremony of presenting ode rings to Ai Ran, the elephant 
spirit, is performed at the end of the inner enclosure. I'he otfcrings 
are : one bottle of spirit, one fowl, candles and sandal- wood tapers. 
It will be noticed that the otierings made to Ai Ran are very inferior 
to those made to the Preceptor, rsi gods and godlings. The follow- 
ing prayer is recited when making the offerings. 

“ (Jm, auspicious word, Invite Ai Ran Chit 
Ai Ran Chong Hong 
Ai Ran Ra:-n£ek 
Ai Ran Bang-phrai 

Ai Ran the heart, Ai Ran the proud, Ai Kan the boaster, 

Ai Ran forest rider, 

And his groups of henchmen, twelve in number. 

Please come, partake of food as offerings made, 

Spirits, rice, fowls and ducks, cream, and butter. 

I this food do offer to you all. 

When thou hast ate, send Avith speed all fortune good. 

Do n<jt impede or tarry, be nut deceitful in performance of 
this act. 

Play not thy knavish tricks lest punishment on ye befall. 

Om, join in good companionship, 

Eat to thy repletion of offerings made. 

Let peace reign supreme. ” 


PHASE XIII. 

Ceremoxv Makixo ax Appoixlmext with the Elephaxts. 

Allot lier ceremony has to he performed, namely, that of making 
an appointment with the ele^ihants. This must be carried out at 
night. The cliief hunter, being seated alone on a raised dais or 
platform, recites these words, bub no propitiatory offerings are 
made. 

“ Om, Phra : Uchen, how wert thou born ? 

On the forest-clad cliffs. 

Command all to go. 

Placing earth on the head, come, 0 Elephants, all. ” 
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This stanza must be repeated three times, and at the end of 
each recitation the chief hiniter performing the ceremony must call 
Khu (R), the forest call, the idea being that Plira : Uchen, the 
elephant lord, hearing the call will come. 


PHASE XIV. 

Ceremony Requiring Elephants to Leave Their Forest Home. 


Notwithstanding all the ceremonies which have already been 
performed even to the stage of making an appointment with the 
elephants in the forests, it is still necessary to call on them to move 
from the forest to the kraal. The following mantra is used for this 
purpose. No otieriugs are made. 

“ Oin, wavering unsettled state, mind absent from the body. 
Carried away by the wind, 

Soft hearted, easily swayed, come. O Mother. 

O Lord, give power to the Hunter to touch the hearts of the 
elephants. 

That they may come to me. Come here ; come. ” 


PHASE XV. 

Searching foe Herds of Elephants, and Ceremonies 
in Connection Therewith. 


The hunt now enters on a new and more active phase. 
Hunters and driv’ers are sent out to search for and locate the herds 
of elephants. Having come across a herd certain propitiator}^ 
ceremonies must be performed at a place in the forest. For this 
purpose the men take with them one bottle of spirits, one fowl, wax 
candles and sandal- wood tapers. Having selected a suitable place, a 
shrine dedicated to the lord of the earth is erected and 

the articles brought are placed on this altar, the candles and incense 
tapers are lit. When making these otfe rings the chief driver prays 
for success in the following words : — 

“ O All Ye Spirits of this place, 
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Tested with the duty of guarding this forest, 

O All A’e lords of forest, and of the trees, 

Having power and and authority in this place, 

(Should the names of these particular spirits he known, their 
names should he voiced) 

We pray that we may find elephants tliis day. 

And that we may be guided to such places as the herds may be. 
When we have met with elephants, 

We beseech ye to use your authority to prevent their doing 
ill or havui to us. 

And give us your assistance in leading and guiding such 
elephants to the kraal '' 

(It is reipiireJ of the drivers that they should inform the 
spirit of the place, of any arms or other weapons which they may 
have with them). 

Before the drivers and beaters partake of any meal it is in- 
cn 111 bent on them to make an ottering of a small j^Kirtioa of their 
food at the shrine to the spirit of the place, and the Preceptor vSpirit 
vested with jx)wer. When this ottering is made it is customary to 
utter a prayer pleading for success. In addition to the otte rings 
mentioned tibove it is also necessary to give a small portion of the 
food to the lower gi’ade spirits, because it is known that when the 
Lord Spirit of the place and the Preceptor Spirit move about they 
are accompanied by a large gathering of their retainers or servitors 
This is. done by jjiacing the food on a green leaf. It is for this 
reason that the food offered to the Lord Spirit is made separate from 
that presented to the servant. 

Steps are now taken to round up and drive the wild herd to 
the kraal. The beaters are headed by a man called 
chief driver. When following at tlie heels of the herd, during the 
progress of the drive, the chief driver must recite the following words 
from time to time: 

“ Orn, liand over, O Great Giver of things seen, 

Hand over elephants from the forest green, 

Deliver to us in tlie kraal, O Great Giver of things seen.’' 
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PHASE XVI. 

Ceremony Invoking the Help of Spirits to Lure 
Elephants to the Kraal. 


The chief huntsman, wlio dues uut take auy part in the 
driving operations, remains in the kraal, and every evening seated 
on a raised dais, while the dii vers and heaters are at work in the 
forest, he has to i-ecite this mantra, being an invocation to the spirits 
to lure the elephants to the kraal: — 

“Om, to our respectful invitation, please respond and be 
not slow, 

Quickly search, and (juickly call, the elephants to come, both 
great and small. 

0 Lady Gold, of pure selection. Lady White of dazzling 
splendour, 

And Kra Wah, Gracious giver of the beauty spots of pink, 
Rulers o'er all elephant herds living in the treefui forests, 

To our invitation please respond, 

O Noble Liidies. queens of elephants, living in the forest free, 
Hearing this my call, reply and come with speed to me, 

And meet, as though of one body corporate, heedless of thy 
rank and kind. 

O Ancient spirit of the hills, clad in eternal green. 

Wandering in thy forest home, 

The trees give forth their happy song, echoed far and wide, 
Mai Cliik, Mai Wa, the forest-trees standing side by side, 

O Lady elephants of the quarters scattered o’er the land, 
Come ye (piickly and with haste to this kraal its hospitality 
to taste. 

I. the first of Teachers, wise and sage, 

Seated here, praise the forests full of age. 

Success, success, let it be ours 
By virtue of our sacred powers, 

And peace be with you/' 
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PHASE XVII. 

Driving of Elephants to the Kraal. 


Everything having so far gone satisfactorily, the covenant with 
the spirit signed, an appointment witli the wiki elephants made, the 
l ight of free use of the forest accorded, and the elephants invited to 
leave tlieir lioines and come to the kraal, tiie serious business of 
hustling and driving the herd is undertaken. The hunting party is 
divided into groups of three to live men, heoxled by an experienced 
hunter, whose business is to penetrate into all quarters of the forest in 
search of the wild herd. When this is found, the men approach it 
with silent steps below the wind, in order that their presence may 
not be known. 

When the foot -prints of elephants are met with in the forest, 
tlie chief driver or beater standing on one of these foot-prints recites 
the following stanza : — 

“Om. O Lord Eagle, prince of birds, spread out th}" wings 
and tail, 

0, Mother of all elephants guide all thy children to the kraal. ” 
(This same stanza is recited when a herd of elephants is seen. 
When the chief driver has said these words, steps are immediately 
taken to drive the herd.) 

When the herd is on the move, owing to the action of the 
drivers, the following words are recited: — 

‘‘Om. auspicious word, I, by the power of my mind, 

Will cause the elephants to the kraal to go. 

Therefore prepare the stakes and posts, 

Make them tirm, 

Om, let there be no obstruction, no impediment, let peace 
reign supreme.’” 

These words having been given voice to, the chief driver 
blows through a \vu<jden tube in order to send the elephants to the 
kraal. 

When the elephants have crossed a river, creek, or waterway, 
the following wurels are spoken : — 

“ Om, word (jf auspicious Power, The Preceptor Spirit requires 
me 
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To destroy the ogress the spirits of the forest, rivulets 

and vales, 

Spirits of the lakes, spirits of the creeks, and the landing 
points. 

Destroy all sirens infatuating men, spirits of those who have 
niet their death by di-owning. 

I will cross with ox and buttalo, horse and elephant, 

Om, word of power, let there be peace.” 

The herd is reconnoitred to ascertain where tlie leader is, 
what he looks like, and in what direction he is facing ; also to ascertain 
the number of bulls and cows composing the herd, the nature of the 
forest, and the direction of the paths which this herd is in the habit 
of using. The men then silently retreat, and the dispositions to be 
taken to drive the herd are talked over; the signals to be given in 
every eventuality, due to the movement of the herd, are fixed. Where- 
on the men proceed to take up their posts in the vicinity of the leader 
and on the Hanks, and at the rear of the herd, at such places as may 
be best suited to their purposes, in accord with the character of the 
forest in which the herd is located. The hunter stationed near the 
leader judging from the position of the herd that the opportune 
moment has arrived to commence driving, strikes his bamboo-c lacker. 
The result is instantaneous. The leader of the herd scents danger, 
and trumpets loudly as a warning to his companions. It has been 
noticed that, as a rule, the herd on hearing the first warning trumpet 
call, places itself on the alert. On hearing the second call of its 
leader, it runs forward and gathers near him ; and on hearing the third 
retreat trumpet call, it moves away headed by its leader. The men 
stationed on tlie flanks, seeing the animals gather together round 
their leader, wait for his third trumpet call to strike their bamboo- 
clackers ; this causes the whole herd to move away. 

A frightened herd always moves along the path they have 
been in the habit of using, unless there is some impediment or 
obstacle. The men in the rear now follow the herd, and strike their 
clackers in order to drive the herd tow'ards the point ov spot agreed 
on. The animals go forward, alternately moving and stopping, 
moving when they hear the sound made by the clackers, and 
stopping to listen. Should the path taken by the elephants he 
hedged in by dense forest, or rocks, and hills, then men are placed 
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along the route to hasten their flight towards the kraal. Should the 
path be in open country intersected by cross and diverging paths, 
then it is necessary to place men at these points to keep the herd 
on the ricjht wav leading to the kiaal. The hunters must be well 
acquainted with the country they are driving over, and arrange 
beforehand to have men waiting at such points as rivers, streams, 
open plains. When the herd arrives at these points it must be 
checked and not allowed to resume its movements until the fall of 
night. As long as the driving operations take a normal course, the 
eliief 1 unit small is not called on to take a part, but should the 
elephants behave abnormally and there be danger of their breaking 
away, then the chief takes control. 


PHASE XYIII 

OCEKATIUX OF TrAPPIXU ElEFUAXTS AT THE KrAAL. 


The preparation for trapping varies according to the t\"pe of kraal 
of which there are three: 1. Square-shaped 2. Gourd- 
shaped ( RCnulibO) : 3. Drop gate fan shaped and 

swing fan shaped {riSrf]). When the kraal erected is of the square 
or gourd -shape, the front portion is known as the flare or 

torch passage. It is here that the bamboos, to hold the torches or 
flares, are tixed in the ground, thus forming the two sides of the 
passage. This jjassage is sometimes as long as 1200 metres and of 
some width, and leads to the kraal 

The flares are tixed at intervals of six to eight metres and three 
platforms are erected at equal intervals, on the outer sides of this pas- 
sage. These platforms are for the men who have the duty of watching 
and signalling the movements of the herd to those in the kraal, and 
lighting the torelies when the herd has entered. Arrangements are 
made to place torches across the end of this passage, which are only 
lit after the elephants have passed to the inner corridor. This corridor, 
about (SO metres in length, is built of strong posts latched together by 
ropes and known as strong legs, and leads the animals to the 

gate of tlie kraal. A running contrivance holding combustibles 
i generally resin) is placed on each side of the corridor and tied to a rope 
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which is pulled from the platform built near the gate, to facilitate 
rapid lighting when the elephants have entered the kraal. These 
combustibles are pulled towards the gate and set aliglit, to cow the 
frightened elephants while the men are closing the gate, This 
is the entrance to the first enclosure and when tlie elephants have 
gone in, the chief huntsman, having performed tlie necessary cei-e- 
mony, together udth his men, cuts the rope holding tlie gate which 
is a drop one. When the gate has fallen to its position, it is fastened 
securely. This mantra, praying that the gate may be strong and 
firm, is recited : — 

“ Be as firm as the Gem of Enlightenment, 

Be as steadfast as the Gem of the Holy Law, 

Be as everlasting as the Sacred Brotherhood.” 

When the gate has been securely laslu*d and fastened, this 
mantra is recited, that by its inherent power the gate mav have 
strength to prevent the egress of the most powerful animal. Its 
words are : — 

O god of Watchful Perception, keep thy eyes on this S[)Ot.” 
Flares are lit, crackers are exploded, guns fired, and cl ackers 
struck during this operation, with the object of driving the animals 
into the second enclosure, which is connected with the first bv an 
overhead bridge and separated by a gate. Having driven the herd 
into the second encl‘3sure, its gate is closed after another ceremony. 
It will be understood from this description that the driving of 
elephants to a kraal demands good organization, for it is necessary 
that each man employed should understand what he has to do and to 
do it at the right time. A very complete system of signals from the 
outer wings to the kraal is employed to give warning of the coming of 
the herd. The use of flares is of importance in the drive. ha\ing the 
object of keeping the animals in tlie right direction and to prevent tlieir 
breakinc** back. The tiring of guns and exploding of crackers are used 
as an aid to achieve this purpose. The operation is one surrounded 
by difficulty and tl anger, which reaches its highest j^oint 3vhen the 
time comes for placing the ro])es round the legs of tlie terrified 
animals in the kraal. It is usual to put the noose-ropes on any tierce 
niale fir.st. ami then to proceed to <Io the same with tlie otlier males, 
ending up with the females. To carry out this work men stand 
outside the enclosure with noose-ropes pSa:dani) attached 

to poles, which are thrust between the posts of the kraal, waiting for 
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an opportunity to fix tlieia on the hind leys of the trapped animals. 
This is done when they lift their feet but should the animal not move, 
it becomes necessary to strike its leg to cause it to raise its foot. 
Powerful animals may have to be secured by using more than one 
noose-rope. The next step is to place a noose -rope (SSid^m) 

round the animars neck. This is a most difficult operation and 
known as (Sattham), for most elephants put up a stubborn 

fight to prevent its being done. Men standing on platforms on the 
upper portion of the kraal prick the animal with sharp poles to 
distract its attention and then the rope is slipped over the head. 
Sometimes a screen of green leaves is placed before the animal’s eyes 
to prevent it seeing what is taking place, and the rope is then thrown 
over the head. The elephants having been secured by foot and neck, 
these ropes are securely fastened to trees or posts. At this juncture, 
in order to prevent the animals pulling and straining on the ropes to 
break them, the magic power inherent in this mantra is used. This 
mantra is efficacious : — 

‘‘ Restrain thy anger, dissolve thy desigi]. 

Cease thy efforts, forget thy turpitude. 

For thou canst not linrt me, 

Adore the Law of Enlightenment and its supporters 
Endow erl with loving kindness. 

Curb thy heart and mind. 

Curb the elements, earth, water, air and fire. 

Turn thy heart to patlis of peace and let peace reign supreme.*’ 


PHASE XIX. 

Traixixo ok Elephants and Ceremonies Connected Therewith. 


The time liaving come for removing the trapped elephants 
from the kraal, strong tame animals are brought up to carry out this 
purpose. The noose-rope encircling the neck of the trapped elephant is 
placed round tlie neck of the tame animal. Should it be necessary, 
owing to the pugnacity and strength of the captive, to secure it more 
firmly, another rope is placed over the neck rope between the two 
animals and tied round the body of the tame one. The leg ropes are 
loosened from the kraal posts to whieli they have been fastened. 
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When the captured elephant is taken away by its tame coinpauion 
to the training ground, the leg and neck ropes are fastened to trees 
or posts fixed in the ground, erected for training purposes. This 
operation is known as (phai l^kY Should a tusker in the 

kraal shows signs of bad temper and ferocity, his tusks are sheathed 
ill bamboos, cut for the purpose. The inner ends of the bamboos are 
filled with coiled canes to act as a shock reducer, and split bamboos 
are tied over the ends of these sheaths for further protection. This 
is done that the tame animal leading the captive away may not be 
wounded by tusk thrusts. These sheaths are called (Kanga). 

When an elephant is taken from tlie kraal, it goes accom- 
panied by a tame animal to a spot where two posts have heeii 
firmly erected. It is placed between these posts, and tied ujj in 
the following mannei*. A heavv piece of wood is secured 

to one of the posts so as to hang down loosely, ami has a rope 
(i^EirilriRO) attached to its end, which is placed round the captive's 
neck, so as to check any violent action. Thest^ two posts are streng- 
thened by having two liars or beams fixed to them at their upper 
ends. To those bars are attached the ends of the 

ropes QtlYIIHYlQ!) which are run under the animars bo<ly in order to 
hold it more securely. A wooden platform (sruifi) ou wliich the 
animal has to stand is built on the ground between these two post"'', 
the front part of which extends some two metres beyond the animal's 
feet, so that it mav not be able to paw the earth. These t<‘thering posts 
are generally roofeil in so as to give some sliade Captives 

are bathed regularlv. The training process eomimmces after the fifth 
day. The first thing to be done is to teach the animal to raise its feet 
to put on the leg shackles This has to he done several 

times a day, to get the animal familiar with the word t)f command 
(choeng) so that the operation may be easily carried out. The 
second step is to teach the animal to kne<d. This is done by striking 
the calf of its leg witli a driving goad and giving the commairl 
tifil (S6m>, 

To teach it to rise, the men strike its legs saying (Tanf 
PDU, as the word of command. When the animal has learnt habits 
of obedience, and will allow its fetters to be put on and taken oti* as 
well as kneel and rise at the word of command, it is taught to move at 
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the will of its driver. The first lessons are giv^en while the animal is 
tied to the tethering posts. A man sits on its back holding to the 
belly rope. When the animal has become accustomed to a man being 
on its back, it is taken by its training companion for a walk, and as 
it becomes tamer, the man moves forward from his position on its 
back to one on its neck, and some of the j‘opes b}^ which its actions 
have been controlled are gradually discarded. In a few days time 
the animal goes out unaccompanied by its companion, but has iron 
chains trailing on the ground from fetters round its ankles. Dining 
these walks it is given grass to eat from time to time. This portion 
of the training does not as a rule exceed two months. 

Tlie animal has now to be taught to allow folds of hides 

to be placed on its back, and eventually the howdah or 
other carrier. When this is being done the Hlahawat says, “Let the 
weight be on the hides, not on your back”: and when the hides are 
in position lie places a piece of cotton wool on them and again says, 
“Let the weight be as light as this cotton wool.” The howdah or 
carrier is now placed on the hides, the Mahawat saying, “Let the 
weight lie in the howdah or carrier, and not on the hides.” The animal 
must be trained to become accustomed to having the hides and how- 
dah or carrier on its back before it can be used for practical pnrp* 
OSes, for all animals attempt to shake them off. After this lias been 
accomplished articles are placed in the carrier increasing in weight at 
each lesson. Elephants having been thoroughly broken in are taken 
by their mahawats to houses in three different villages, and the owner 
of each house visited is asked to give some articles to the elephant. 
The articles received are distributed between three Wats or temples. 
Animals to be used for dragging timber must be taught tlie intricacies 
of this business. To train an elephant to become docile, that he may be 
used for purposes of riding or transport, may occupy a whole year. 
3Iusic and singing are not used for putting newly cauglit animals to 
sleep, or to wean them from a craving for the forest life. The chief 
hunters versed in elephant lore recite mantras in secret during the 
silence of the night for the purpose of soothing newly caught elephants. 
The ceremony is as follows: — 

Before reciting any mantra to soothe the captured elephants 
in the kraal, it is necessary to perform tlie ceremony of purifying 
the animals by driving out any evil spirits which may possess them. 
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The words used for exorcising and casting out these spirits are as 
follows : — 

“ Oni, word of power. 

Draw out the vicious spirit, cast out the evil power. 

From whence dost thy mother liail. 

She is of the lineage of the elephants guarding tlje eight 
cardinal points of ludra's realm. 

Om, elephants and monkeys, guardians uf the realm, 

The Great One commandetli me to cast out evil spirits from 
the elephants in the kraal. 

Manifested in uglv, deformed, short, stunted, broken, withered 
tusks, and in evil looking faces. 

And manifested in tlal)by hanging hi*easts from which milk 
flow's wdthont cessation.” 

^Jdie chief luintsman performs certain acts to pacily and s(jothe 
the captive animals, once wdiile in tlu^ kiaal. ami onct^ when uutside. 
The act of soothing tlie animals wdnle in the kraal takes the follow ing 
form : The chief luintsman lioMs the tetheiing r(^pe by which the 
chief animal of the herd, w hether bull or cow' lias been tied, to the 
post of the kraal. He takes a i>raneh of a tree, w'hich possesses the 
faculty of sleep, in his hand and w'aves it over t lie elephant, at the 
same time saying in a loud tone a stanza, and on its completion lie 
blow'S his breath over the animal. The stanza is as follow's ; — 

“O (jueen of the herd, be not afraid, run not wdldly in the 

forest. 

Causing it to tremble and to quake. 

Trumpet not thy cries to eclm forth an<l hack in forest dense. 
O Phra : I’chen, celestial prince of all the lierds. 

Please come and soothe thy friglitene^l children. 

Give them sleep. 

O Queen of elephants, beauteous in form. 

Sleep w'ell and soundly, in the forest free from fear. 

G ancestor of the huntsman, versed in ancient lore. 

Please come and soothe the herd. Give it peace. ’ 

This stanza liaving been recited the chief huntsman blows 
betel juice from his mouth over tlie head of the elephant or in the 
direction of the kraal. This verse may be recited over one animal 
or a wdiole lierd. The aged and experienced chief of the hunters 
blow's betel juice from his mouth over the animal from liead to tail. 
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If he cannot approach sufficiently close to the animal, lie blows the 
juice over the neck-ropes. This ceremony of pacifying the turbulence 
of the elephants can only be performed after the act of purification, 
i e., of casting out evil spirits, has been properly carried out. 

The act of soothing captured animals undergoing training 
is as follows. The chief huntsman during the silent vigil of the 
night, waves the branch of a tree possessed of the faculty of sleep 
over the animal, recites a stanza and blows his breath over it. The 
stanza is as follows : — 

• Om, O bull or cow, yet wild and fierce, 

Move not nor shake thy bod}", be still and stand where thou 
art placed, 

Obey commands when given to thee by virtue of PhrA : 
TTchen's power, 

Lend thy ear to these commands without procrastination. 
Remember these things : Thy feet to raise, 

The threat of goad, thy rider on the neck and back. 

Forget the forest, 

Love to enter thy new home. 

Love thy rider for all time. 

(Jbey commands which have been given by men of under- 
standing in your lore. 

By power of the Truth, the Law, and Brotherhood, 

Let .success be the fruit of these three Gems, 

Which I adore 

\\ hen the operation of trapping elephants in the kraal or 
enclosure is over and the hunting party returns liome, there is no 
ceremony of taking farewell of the forest or the spirits of the same, 
as is done on tlie Khorat plateau. Tins completes the account of an 
elephant hunt in the seaboard province of Lan^suan in Siam. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Hill Tribes of Xorthehn Siam. 


Aecordiiig to the American Bible Society’s forty-lirst annual 
report of the Siam and Laos Agency for the year 1931, there are 
about 3000 ^Nliao or Mieo and an equal number of tlm related Yao 
living in Siamese territory, if\, within the confines of tlie Circle of 
Phayap. Furtlier an Annamite Christian, !\fr. Trung, in the service 
of the Bible Agency, has succeeded in translating the gospel of St. 
]\Iark, into tlie languages of tlie and Yao. 

In view of this information ])eing botli of ethnological and 
philological interest for the study of these remote living mountain 
tribes, it will be recalled that small monographs in the form of replies 
to the Siam St^-iety’s Questionnaire, treating the life, manners and 
languages of the Mieo and Yao, have been publislied in Siamese 
(with English translations) in the Journal of tlie Siam Society, 
respectively in Yolume xvilT. Part 3, and Volume X!X. Part 2. 

In this connection the following passage culled from the above 
mentioned report, of wliich Keverend Robert Irwin. D. D., is the 
author, may also be (»f interest : — 

"'To bring the gospel to the multitude of mountain tribes of 
South-Eastern Asia, we need an expert linguist and extraordinary all- 
round man to make a survey of them. \Ve estimate it will take 
about ten years and cost of S2500 g(^ld a year. Such a survey would 
give detinite information about tlie tribes ( the number of whicli the 
Doctor estimates at fifty -four) and their relations to one another in 
language, religious ideas and customs and make possible their 
grouping together into a few groups and make mission work intel- 
ligent and economical’ 


Erik Seidenfaden 


Bangkok, 1st Febriiarv 1932. 

O ^ V 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Siamese Publications. 

From tlie present issue of this Journal, it is proposed to in- 
troduce a new feature touching upon current Siamese publications, 
including revised editions and reprints. The present-day output of 
Siamese literature is considerable, and many books deserve wider 
notice than they obtain by the mere announcement of their publica- 
tion in the vernacular press. In this new feature of our Journal, it 
is proposed to pick out a few of the important books lately issued 
and received in the Xational Liln*ary under the Books, Documents 
and Newspapers Act.’' and introduce them to our readers. 

Tlie printing and publication of books in this country are 
governed by the law known hy the above title. Under its provisions 
a printer is required to deliver to the Xathmal Librarv, or to its 
official i-epresentatives in the provinces, within one week, two copies 
(jf every book, document or newspaper printed, free of cl large. Fai- 
lure to comply with the above provision of the law makes a printer 
liable to a tine not exceeding 200 ticais in the case of a lx)ok or 
document, not exceeding 20 ticais for each new issue in the case of a 
newspaper. The tine may be doubled f(jr recidivism committed 
within one year. The penalty is lieavy, and the sooner it is realised 
by all printers, the better it will be for all concerned. In this feature of 
our Journal, it is intended to notice some of the outstanding books 
wliich come into the Xational Library. It follows, tlierefore, that 
where a printer fails to comply with the law, a hook cannot be taken 
into account, however important a publication it may be. 

It may be explained for the bene tit of our readers abroad 
that the National Library, Avhich is under the control of the Royal 
Institute, is composed of two distinct libraries, namely, the Vajirahana 
Library for the preservation of manuscripts and inscriptions, and the 
Vajiravudh Library for printed books. The two libraries occupy 
separate buildings, with different staff’s, but each is a part of the 
National Library referred to in the law. In tliis article we are 
dealing with the publication or re-issue of printed ]>ooks, and so when 
we speak of the National Library, it is the Yajiravudh Library to 
which we refer. 
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The officials o£ the Royal Institute are not in a position to 
state that every hook, document and newspaper in the country may 
be found in the National Library witldn a week of its publication or 
re-issue, or, in the case of provincial publications, within any reason- 
able time. The enforcement of the law is not vested in the National 
Library. Obviously it cannot be. 

It is interesting to inspect the registers in the National Lib- 
rary in which the receipt of books is recorded. The registers reveal 
numbers which will astonish many readers, and we propose to give a 
few figures hereunder. It should here be explained that of the two 
copies of each lx)ok received, one is ^daced on the shelves of the 
Library for the use of the public, the other being kept elsewhere 
The figures given below indicate the entries in the registers, and 
when two copies of a book are recteived together, they appear in the 
register as one entry. 

To avoid greater details, the last Siamese year n. K. 2473, 
April 1930 to March 1931), is divided into <piarters. during each of 
which the number of books received in the National Library is as 
follows : — 

x\pril to June, 340 books in o07 volumes: 

July to September, 241 books in 465 volumes; 

October, to December, 28 books in 182 volumes; 

January to March, 496 books in 1064 volumes; 

The number of books received for the whole year is thus 1105, 
and the number of volumes 2118. The writer has to confess that 
when he examined the registers for the first time, he was surprised to 
find such lar<^e h^rures. The ditierence between the third and fourth 
quarters is distinctly noticeable. The inrush of books during January- 
3Iarcli is attributed to the increased activity of the officials of the 
Royal Institute in calling the attention of printers to their failure 
to comply with the requirement of the law. So far as the writer 
knows, no printer has been made to pay a 200 tical tine, 400 ticals for 
recidivism, or 20 ticals for every issue of a newspaper. It is proba- 
ble tliat the heavy sanction provided by the law is not known to 
them all. 

To return to the registers, the number of books received under 
each broad elassitication is of interest. During the year under notice, 
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the tigures are as follows: — 

Pal] texts, 18 books iu 21 volumes ; 

Buddhism, 445 books in 996 volumes ; 

Law, 48 Ijooks iu 55 volumes : 

History, 53 books , 

Journals, essays etc., 79 Ixjoks ; 

School books, 70 l>Joks; 

Poetry and Drama, 120 books ; 

Fiction, 144 books: 

Miscellaneous, 128 l>ooks. 

The above tigures are taken from the totals given in the 
registers. A closer examination of the entries reveals the fact that 
a book is s(mietiiiies received twice, ev'en three times, and when that 
happens, the entry in the register is repeated. A book printed for a 
cremation, for instance, is often presented to the National Library 
by the family of the deceased, and thus the Library obtains another 
copy in addition to the two sent in by the printer under the law. 
The writer estimates that duplicate lx)oks number 5% of the total, 
and if we deduct that much per cent from the aggregate for the 
year, we arrive at an approximate number of books printed during 
the twelve months and delivered to the Xational Library under 
the law. 

We now proceed to bring to the notice of our readers some of 
the books lately published in Siamese. 

The Six Cardinal Points. 

As a preface to our laTice of the Ixjok published on the 3lst. 
May 1931 under the above title, l eference may be made to the Visakha 
Essays which win the annual prizes given by the King for essa\’s on 
Buddhist subjects written in a simple style suitable for children. 
The subject for tin essay is given out each year by the Royal Insti- 
tute, to whom is entrusted the examination of the essays submitted 
in competition. There are a first prize and two second prizes. The 
results of the examination by the Royal Institute are laid before the 
King, and the successful competitors receive their priz‘^s from His 
Majesty on a certain hrced date of a lunar month (on the last occasion 
it was the 30t]L May), the first-prize essay being published at the 
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Kings expense for distribution to children the next day (Visakha 
Day). The author retains his copyright for subsequent editions, and 
as the book is usually adopted for use in the scliools, the advantage 
gained by the writer is not to be desjnsed. The jiublicatioii of 
essays for which second prizes are awarded is left to the authors 
themselves. 

The Visakha Prize Essay this year comes from Wat Kajapa- 
vitra, its author being Phra : Guru Vicitra Dharmagun(a), one of the 
'‘dons” of that monastery. Last year the prize was won by a layman, 
and the year before by a lad\\ 

The subject of the essay, namely, the Six Cardinal Points, is 
from the Dighanikaya of the Suttapitakam, in a stor\' called 
Sigalovada Sutta, usually translated as the Sigala Homily. It is to 
be found in English by several translators, notably Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, and there is a wod Siamese translation by the late Prince 
Vajirahana. 

For the bene tit of such of our readers as are not ac( quaint ed 
with Buddhist literature, a gist of the Sutta may here be given. 
Thei'e is enough material in it to till a large volume, but our essayist 
is obliged to contiue himself to the vSix Cardinal Points ; nor is he 
permitted enough space to write as much as perhaps he would have 
liked to do. Mucli philosophy could have gone into the essay, but 
it has to be remembered that the book is intended for young readers 
who cannot be expected to understand deep thought. Our essayist 
is thus obliged to leave out reference to what are known in Buddhism 
as the four vices, the four motives, and tlie six channels for dissipat- 
ing wealth. He begins his eSvsay by explaining the four points of 
the compass, and goes on to say that in the olden time people believed 
that there was a deity presiding over each point, and worshipped the 
four quarters to please them. He next relates how the Buddha 
comes upon a lx)y in wet garments, Siugala by name, paying worship 
to the several quarters of earth and sky, namely, east, south, west, 
north, the nadir and the zenith. The Enlightened One asks the boy 
what he is doing, and Singala replies that his father, before bis death, 
gave him an injunction to worship the |X)ints. He does every 
morning what he understands to be the last wish of his father. 
“That is not how we do it’\ says the Buddha. Singala asks 
to be instructed, and the Enlightened One explains that the sis 
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quarters are not what the boy thinks. To worship the east, he 
should pci\' homage to his parents, who have brought him up from 
birth, and are the first people to c Jiue within his ken, as }je sees the 
sun in the east after rising in the morning. The teachers are 
the south, wife and children the west, friends the north, servants 
the nadir, and religious preceptors the zenith. 

The Buddlui goes on to say that there arc five ways in which 
a child should minister to his parents. He should sav to liimself : 
having been supp(n'ted by them, I will be their support ; I Avill per- 
form their duties for tljeia : I will make myself worthy of my 
heritage; after tlieir death I will make gifts and perform other 
meritorious acts in order to benefit them, if possible, in their state. 

In five ways his parents show their love for him : they 
restrain him from vice ; they exhort him to virtue ; they have him 
educated ; they arrange for him a suitable marriage ; they hand his 
inheritance over to him in due time, 

A pupil should minister to his teacher, as the southern quarter, 
in five ways; by rising (from his seat in salutation); by standing 
before him (ready to serve); by obedience to his words; by personal 
service ; by receiving his instruction with respectful attention. 

A teacher, thus ministered to, shows his love for his pupil in 
five ways: by giving him good teaching staking trouble to make him 
understand); by enabling him to learn well; by instructing him fully 
(not holding back knowledge); by speaking well of him; by protec- 
ting him in every quarter. 

A husband should minister to his wife as the western (juarter: 
by respect; by courtesy; by faithfulness; by giving her authority; 
by tretjuently providing her with articles of adornment. 

A wife, thus ministered to, shows her love for her husband 
in five ways: good management of the household ; kindness to his 
friends ; faithfulness ; taking good care of his property ; diligence in 
the discharge of her work. 

A man ministers to his friends as the northern (|uarter:by 
gifts; by courteous speech ; by rendering help; by being constant ; by 
never wilfully misrepresenting facts. 

A friend as the northern (juarter : protects him when he is 
careless ; protects his property when he himself does not do so ; is his 
refuge in time of danger; does not forsake him in trouble; shows 
respect for his family. 
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In five ways does a master minister to his servants : by giving 
them work to suit their strength ; l)y rewaoling them for their ser- 
vice ; by tending them in sickness; by sharing with them goo<l food; 
by giving them leave at times. 

In return a servant ministers to his master: by rising before 
him and commencing work ; ]>y stopping work after liim ; by taking 
only what he gives; by good work; by spreading his deserved good 
name. 

A man ministers to monks as the zenith in five ways: by acts 
of affection ; by words of atlection ; by being affectionate in mind; 
by keeping an open door to them ; by supplying tlieir needs. 

The monks show their love for him in six ways ; they res- 
train him from evil ; they urge him to do good ; they, with noble 
thought, assist him ; they let him hear what he has not heard ; they 
purify what he has heard ; they reveal to him the way to heaven. 

It must be remembered that the a))ove is from a record of a 
conversation between the Buddha and a b<jy said to have taken place 
over twenty-five centuries ago somewhere in the valleys of the 
Himalaya. On account of the distance both of space and time, 
many points which no doubt were clearly understood then seem vague 
and obscure to us now. The first of the (Joiainentaries were written 
in Ceylon aliont 900 years after the death of the Buddha, and, without 
the facilities for research possessed ]>y us to-day. one doubts if the 
Commentators understood the Texts any l^etter than we do in our 
generation. It is the task of our essayist to explain a teaching 
expounded 2500 years ago in North-Eastern India so that it may be 
understood by children in Siam to-day. In this lie has succeeded to 
the satisfaction of the Council of tlie Royal Institute who recommended 
the award ; and of the King, who contributes an introduction to the 
little book. In one passage His Majesty says : — 

Siam in the future will be in the 

hands tjf the juvenile inhabitants who are being instructed 
to-day. If we carefully plant in them the seeds of sound 
ethics, we may be confident of the future progress and 
stability of the country We should there- 

fore strive to equip our children with that most im[X)rtant 
‘medicine’, namely, the teaching of the Buddha, for it is Ijoth 
a tonic which increases our strength and a sedative capable 
of assuaging pain.” 


N. M. S. 
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The I ascriptions of ^Y at Brah Jehihan 
Edited by the Royal Institute and printed for distribution at the 
funeral of H. M. Queen Suddlulsininat, B. E. 2472. 2 vols., 8vo., 
8 -h 217 + 547 pp. Illustrated. 

The text of the inscriptions of Wat Brah Jetuban (^Wat Pho) 
issued recently, will be valued by students of Siamese culture as a 
publication of outstanding merit. For, these inscriptions represent 
a fund of knowledge which, about a hundred years ago, was thought 
worthy of being preserved, and was therefore inscribed on stone and 
built into the Avails of the Wat Avhen it was repaired and enlarged 
by King Raiiui III (Phra: Xang Klao). 31uc]) of Avhat was inscribed 
has aKo come down in manuscript books and has even been printed 
subsequently. Still, in the form of inscriptions, it bears, as it Avere, 
the approval and authority of a cultured king and his learned court. 

H. 11. H. Prince Dauirong has himself stated in the preface 
that the collection of inscriptions is not exhaustive. Many of the 
inscriptions are now lost. Again, in or<ler to keep the publication 
Avithin limits, even many of the inscriptions Avhich are still intact 
could be printed only partly or ha<l to be left out altogether. Most of 
those omitted are fairly common texts like the Xipata Jataka and 
the omission Avill not be regretted. But it is to be hoped that others 
like the old treatises on diagnosis and treatment of diseases Avill be 
published in the future. 

Since it is not possible to give a detailed account of the 
subject matter of the inscriptions in a sliort revieAV, a list of their 
contents is given beloAV for the information of the readers. 

Volume I. (1) Historical : — -i, Wat Jetuban during the First 
reign; ii, on the relic of Xan city; iii, iv, details of the Avork of 
repair and reconstruction during the Second reign; (2) Religious: i- 
iv, on monks, nuns, and lay followers Avho liad attained to 
‘‘Etadaggam” ; ten kinds of inauspiciousness and ten of knowledge; 
vi, ‘ Tikabahung ' ; vu, on the Buddha’s foot-print ; viii, on thirteen 
kinds of “Dhutangarii” (religious austerities); ix, Jataka, tirst part; 
X, Mahavaiusa ; xi. on hells and the dead ; (^3) Literary : i, on the ten 
incarnations of Xarayana and the opening portion of the ‘'Raina- 
kirti’; ii, the story of Sip Song Liam; (4) AdiiiinistratiA'e : i, 
Episcopal ranks; ii, on the provincial towns graded according to their 
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importance ; (5) Customs and manners : i, on how the Mons prepare 
“ Khao Thib” (^‘ambrosial confection”) ; ii, on the new-year’s day; 
iii, on “Kathin” procession by land. 

Volume II (1) Historical: i. ii, same as (1) iii, iv in volume I; 
(2) i, ii, on classical metres adopted into Siamese ; iii, love son os 
(Phlengyao) ; iv-, on ‘‘Konlabot” {^arrangement of stanzas in the form of 
squares, rectangles, etc.); v, verses explaining the pictorial represen- 
tations of the story of Rama ; vi, “Advice of ivrsna to her younger 
sister”; vii, “Advice of Bali to his younger Brother”; viii, the 
proverbs of Brah Ruang ; ix, the “Questions of the Eight Monkeys”; 
X, “Lokaniti” (verses of advice); (3) verses describing figures of 
foreigners. (4) Curative: i, verses explaining figures of a rsi 
manipulating his body for curing difierent diseases ; ii, on forebodings 
of evil and how to avert them. 

Special mention may be made of item 3 in volume II which 
describes the Dutch, Italians, French, Japanese, etc. In volume I 
there is a photograph (plate IT) of the figure of an European. But 
the representation is not very flattering. 

P. S. S. 


Xai Chaxdakhamvilai. — The Science of Ven^lpcrxtion ). 

Bra Candra Press, Bangkok. 2 vols., 8 vo., 23 -f 669 pp. 

Few poets (or versifiers) remain content with their medium for 
long without experimenting on new verse forms. Thus the poets of 
Siam began to adopt Sanskrit-Pali metres at least from the days of 
Ayudhya when the brahmin chaplain (Brah 3laharajaguru) of 
Somdech Brafi Narayana composed his “ Samuddaghosa But the 
first known text book on the use of the classical metres in Siamese 
is not so old as that, since it was composed by Prince Paramauujit 
and inscribed on the Avails of Wat Ph6 during the reign of King Rama 
IIL It is the same Avork as is found in the collection of the “ Inscrip- 
tions of Wat Brah Jetuban” (Vol II, item 3. land ii) revioAved in this 
number of the Journal. 

“ Vuttodaya the Pali text book folloAved by Prince Para- 
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iiiaDiijit treats of a liundrerl and eight metres. But Prince Pai’a- 
inaoujit selected only tifty-eiglit of them. Probably he restricted 
his choice to such inetrical forms as lie found to be pleasing to the 
Siamese ear. Xow Xai Chandakhamvilai has added the remaining 
fifty. 

Xai Chandakhamvilai deserves praise for his sense of 
economy in retaining what Prince Paramanujit lias done already. 
Fur the Prince lias been very successful in his experiments in spite 
of the great difierences between the structure of Sanskrit and Pali 
on the one hand and that of Siamese on the othei*. The diificulties 
surmounted by him will be obvious to any one who will try to adapt 
the same metres to English for instance. But Prince Paramanujit is 
nut always successful when he gives examples of juAi (or MCdru 
Brti) metres which are regulated by the number of syllabic 
constants and not by the arrangement of long and short syllables like 
the rrfJti (or varnabrtF’ ) metres. Here Xai Chandakhamvilai 
seeks to provide an easy way by resolving the ''Jati '* metres in 
so many long and short syllables as in the case of the Vrfta 
metres. It is of course jxiteiit to anylx)dy that this plan helps one to 
produce passable imitations which it v^as obviously also tiie aim of 
Prince Paramanujit to avoid since it does not help one much. The 
only proixu* method is of course to train the ear long enough 
to discern the subtleties of rliythm. 

Besides retaining tlie examples of Prince Paramanujit, Nai 
Chandakhamvilai lias done aiKither good tiling in providing dia- 
grams of the metrical scliemes. But the issue of the work in two 
Ijiilkv volumes is not so much due to the additional matter as it is 
to the wasteful method of printing only a little on each page. This 
will not at first sound like a fault but it must be remembered that 
judging by tlie thickness of tlie volumes, the price (wliich is not 
mentioned in the hook) cannot be low and tlie young poets, the only 
people wlio may be expected to buy tlie work, are proverbially poor. 

P. s. s. 


Other Perlioatioxs. 

Walter Tkittel. — E'n^fvlrntvjf do.s Shrnustsvhe (Lehrbu- 

cher <les Seminar:^ fiir ( )rienta]isc]ie Spraehen zu Berlin lierausgegeben 
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von clem Divektor des Seminar, s Band xxxiv). Berlin nnd Leipzi^j 1 930, 
Verlag von Walter de Gruyter Co., 1 vol, in-8, pp. viii + 112. 

Sans interet. 


3tmn jjutsju (ti ) • • - iJi 


fiQwuiij Im fiiH s( 
WiJ'W iJl’il ¥1 6 ^£)c^'5)-,? 


WWW wur" 


miiii 

en m HD ^iiAm — ' 

mtum ( rtliJ sN5:nTlljtyryf ), l vo]., 2<) cm. x W cm., pp. xvi-'248 

Prix : 5 bat. 

LuAxa Praidit AIaxuthaM (Pridi PHAXoMvnxoy — 

Loi!^ [I] Loii^ aitj^ frof!^ [ H)81 ]. 

Ce livre iPest pas beau. Puiir lire les reproductions photogra- 
phiques, trop reduites et mat venues, dont il e,st fait, il faut de bons 
yeux, parfois une bonne loupe. Cela dit, e’est nn livre indispensable, 
un instrument de travail qiii servira longtemps. 

Des {pi’on a pris la peine de se reporter au\ uuinuscrits de 1805, 
on a eu la prenve decisive, (mais non pas necessaire\ qiie ies editions 
des vieilles lois siamoises imprimees par Xai ^fot. Bradlev et d’antres, 
sent gravernent fautives et, tranchon^ le mot, detestables. Dans 
Tintroduction a une recente edition diplomatique du manuscrit L14 
{ ). on a indique quebpies-unes des enormites fjui 

s’etalent dans ces travaux de librairie. Dune d(,^s plus belles reste 
a relever. Pour le passage suivant de L16 ( ?;iTi?^rut^r|2n 24b : 

Nai Mot et tons ceux qui IVint snivi aveuglement. plus de 
douze impressions ou editions, donnent la lecon absurde : 


avec des variantes ortliograpliiqnes. Le 

^ ^ k ^ 

) me parait etre le premier qui ait laisse paraltre 
un doute au siijet de cette lecon, ([ui, pour tout lecteur attentif, n’est 
([uune faute banale de Nai Mot. A\'ec une reserve justitiee, le 
Pha:ja Ram band it a prop('>se la correction : 

Cette eonjectui’e tpii repose visibleinent sur Tanalogie de : 

un pen plus has (cn 2tia)'^‘, ne tient pas devant 
la lecon du manuscrit, mais elle montre un re veil de Tat tent ion qui 
fait pi a i sir. 

A) Il fallait evidemment preferer de 25 b-c. 
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Luang Prardlt a pris la mesure qui s*imposait dans les cir- 
constances que 1 on vient dd rappel 6 r. Voulant editor les monuments 
de I’ancien droit encore en vigueur au moins partiellement, il nous 
a donne la reproduction photographique des manuscrits de 1805, ou 
plut6t de Tun des manuscrits de 1805, pour chacun d'eux. C'est 
beaucoup de pouvoir lire ehez soi, meme au prix d'un gros effort, 
?inyru:fiuYiniy, miyrureniy^, mumt 

dans le texte des manuscrits 
Ll, L2x, L9, LIO.], LlO.2, Ll4, L16, L22.1x, L22.2.^^^ 

Les manuscrits n*ont pas tellement souftert en cent ving-cinq 
ans. La od le temps a creuse des lacunes ou rendu la lecture trop 
difficile, Luang Praidlt a fait le necessaire en com pi eta nt en note le 
texte photographie, II a encore pris la precaution de transcrire en 
caracteres siamois les fragments pgilis ecrits en caracteres cambod- 
giens dans les originanx. Enfin, dans des notes coneises, on troiivera 
quelques elements pour Tetablissement d'une concordance, et des 
references a la legislation mod erne, qui aideront a faire le depart 
entre ce qui reste en vigueur des vieilles dispositions et ce qui en a 
ete abroge. 

A plusieurs reprises, dans ces notes et dans les courtes intro- 
ductions dont il a fait preceder chaque loi, Luang Prardit touche a des 
questions qui interessent Vhistoire du texte. C’est ainsi, par exemple, 
qu'il observe { p. 1 60) que la numerotation des articles de 
dans Ll4, ou elle est du h^pe continu, differe de celle que donne Bradle\^ 
dans ses editions, ]a(]uelle est du type a reprises. Luang Pra:dlt se 
demande si Bradley n’est pas lui-meme Tauteur de sa numerotation, 
ou s’il ne Ta pas prise a un manuscrit qui if etait pas un inanuscrit aux 
trois sceaux. Bradley est ^videmment un lapsus jiour Xai Mot. Ayant 
encore le volume premier de Fedition princeps des lois due a Xai Mot, 
celui qui con t lent nous sommes stirs que Bradley n’a pas 

invente sa numerotation de L14, et (pFil Fa tenait de Xai Mot. 
Cela dit, la premiere bypothfee de Luang Praidit est de peu d’interet. 
Si Fon prouvait que Xai Mot a invente sa numerotation de L14, on 
n’en serai t pas plus avance pour cela. Au contra ire, si Fon prouv'^ait 
({ue Xai Mot, selon la seconde suggestion de Luang Praidit, tenait 

(1> Luang Pra:dit a publie tout recemment une edition typographi- 
que des memes textes, 
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d d 

sa numerotatiou de d'un manuserit qiii n etait pasun manuscrit 

aux trois. sceaux, une pareille decouverte aiirait une grande portee 
pour rinstoire du texte des lois, puisque nous aurions alors une raison 
au moins de promouvoir les editions Mot-Bradley au rang de sources 
du texte.” 

Mais, en realite, les faits s expliquent aiseinent sans Thypothese 
de Luang Pra:dlt, et les raisons de revoquer en doute raffirinatiun 
de Nai d'apres laquelle il a suivi les manuserits de ISOo, me 

paraissent fragiles. 

(3n pent tres simplenient adinettre en ettVd que Xai Mot a 
travaille sur Tun des manuserits de 1805 tpu* nous navons plus, 
manuserit qui n etait pas neeessairement d’accord en ce qui concern e 
la numerotation avec celui que nous avons encore et pouvait tres bien 
porter la numerotation a reprises de Xai 31 6t. D’autre part, Texamen 
du manuserit Ll4 qui nous reste, re\ ele des faits f|ui sembleiit prou- 
ver que la numerotation dans ce nianusciit etait different e autrefois 
de ce qu’elle est aujourd’liui et quelle etait pareille alors a ce qu'elle 
est dans Xai 31 6t. 

La numerotation actuelle de Ll4, de type continu, a ete ecrite 
sur une numerotation ancienne, eliminee par grattage, et du type a 
reprises, que Ton trouve souvent ailleurs dans les manuserits de 1805, 
sur une surface indemne de grattages, comme dans les manuserits de 
on sous une numerotatiou plus receiite, come dans les 
manuserits de et ^nyU4:ii52n. 

Il est possible de demontrer directement rpio les numerotations 
actuelles de et de qui sont du type continu, 

resultent du remanieinent, ope re sur nos mannscrits m ernes, de 
numerotations a reprises <ini y tiguraient tout d’abord. 3Iais le cas 
le plus clair est certainemeiit celui de Lid ( ). Si Luang 

Pra:dit vent bien etudier sur le manuserit les ratures qui apparaissent, 
mais pen nettement, sur ses planches, il s’apercevra tout de suite (pie 
la numerotation de dans LlG a subi uiie longue suite 

(1) J'enteudN la phrase de Mai 3l0t (titre de son edition), reprise par 
Bradley: comme si- 

gnifiant que Xai Mot a suivi le texte de 1805, et non pas comme signifiant 
qu’il s’ est servi du texte de 1805, parmi d'autres, pour etablir ou corriger le 
sien. Je ne crois pas cpi’une autre interpretation so it possible, 
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de remaniemenfcs doiit il est possible de ret roll ver Thistoire dans 

ses uioindres details. Si Ton etudie d’un bout a Taut re de la loi 

les ratures qui accompagiieut presque iiivariablement les numeros 
actiiels, et si Ton interprete de la manik*e dont je crois qubl faut 
le faire, la rature de 87a (inunero de Tarticle 9), on aboutit a une 
conclusion qui me parait aiijourddnii tout a fait solide, a savoir que, 

dans LI 6, les articles de ont ete numerotes successive- 

ment de qnntre facons differentes, que Ton pent restituer. exacteraent, 
toutes les quatre. L’examen de la rature capitale de 37a (p. 144, 1.1 
dll livre de Luang Pra:dit) perraet encore de determiner I’ordre dans 
lequel les quatre syst ernes se sont succedfe. Or, si la numerotation 
actuelle est continue, la plus ancienne est du type a reprises : 1-40, 
1-5, 1-8. 

II est done tout a fait plausible, d'apres Tanalogie des deux 
ou trois cas surs que Ton vient de signaler, que la numerotation con- 
tinue actuelle de Ll4 recouvre une numerotation a reprises plus an- 
cienne, pared] e a celle de Xai i\[6t et de Bradley, pnis([ue Fon sait 
par Fexamen meme dii nianuscrit que la liumerotation qu’il porte 
actuellement eii a remplace une autre plus ancienne. Sans doute, on n’a 
pas encore reussi sur L14 le travail paleographique qui me semble 
concluant en ce qui cone erne Lib. Mais nous eii savons assez |X)ur 
restituer presqiFa coup sur dans LI 4 une numerotation ancienne a 
reprises, pareille a celle de Xai Mot, la numerotation continue 
actuelle. 

II est done inutile, pour expliquer la numerotation de 
dans Xai Mot, de supposer que Xai Mot s’est servi, con- 
trai remen t a son propre dire, de manuscrits autres que les maniiscrits 
aux trois sceaux. Le seul des manuscrits aux trois sceaux qui 
subsist e dans le cas de Dima'S, L14, porte encore la trace 

(Fune numerotation ancienne, a pen pres certainement pareille a celle 
de Xai Mot, et (pie Xai Mot a pu lire dans les deux autres manus- 
crits aux trois sceaux de aujourd'hui perdus, sinon dans 

LI 4 lui-meme, (pie Xai Mot a pent- et re pu encore utiliser avant la 
date inconnue oil la numerotation en a ete remaniee 

II ne resterait done rien des hy 2 X)theses de Luang Prardit si 
elles ne portaient a refl^hir que dans un cas au moins, Xai Mot, sans 
qu'il soit besoin de supposer qu’il se soit ecarte de la tradition de 
1805, nous a conserve une image de cette tradition que, dans leur 
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forme aetiielle, non manu^crits ne nous pen nett emt de reconstituer 
qii’a grand peine. 

Si nous avions tons }es luanuHciits de ISOo indemues de 
remaniements, nous pourrions nous passer de I’edition Mot-Bradley, en 
elle-meme pi mediocre, ^lais nous n’avons fpie soixante-dix-neuf 
des manuserits de 1805 sur cent vingt-trois, et ces soixante-dix-neuf 
la ne sent pas ton jours exempts de remaniements. II est des lor.s a 
ivtenir qii’en iin cas au moiiis, Xai Mot nous (lonne uu texte <|ui a 
ete celui de not re seul manuserit aux trois sceaux pour 

mais <]in\ dans cet unique manuserit, a ete oOlitere 
par des remaniements. En un mot, on doit admettre maintenant qne 
redition Mot -Bradley pent etre de <|uelque secuurs dans certains cas 
pour retablir les formes de la tradition de 1805 qui sont perdues 
avec les manuserits que nous n’avons plus, on les foianes de cette 
tradition que des remaniements out masquees dans les manuserits qui 
Sont parvenus jusqua nous. 

Quelques remarques sur la presentation Luang Fra:dit 
aurait mieux fait semhle-t-il de numeroter sur ses planches les pages 
des manuserits. Son systeme consiste a numeroter les pages de 
son livre et les lignes de ses planches, ce (pii sera it sans inconvenient 
s’il avait Tintention de repruduire tons les textes de 1805, puisque 
dans ce cas, nous aurions desormais un systeme de references unifor- 
me.s, applicable au ‘-corpus'" tout entier. ^[ais, du moment que 
redition doit rester parti elle, il valait mieux numeroter les pages des 
manuserits et les lignes a rinterieur de chaqiie page, ce qui donnait 
un systeme de references detinitives. Avec le precede de Luang 
Praxlit, l uniformite toujours desirable des references, devient pour 
longtemps dilRcile a obtenir. Entin, poun[Uoi priver le lecteur du 
secours de litres courants tjui ^eraient si commode dans un livre 
aussi touftu. Je m’empresse d’ajouter que ces menus defauts, faciles 
a corriger dans une second e edition, ne suffisent pas a deparer line 
<euvre utile et qui vient a son heure. 

J, BrRXAV. 

S . — Luang Prardit a mene son travail a terme, e"est-a-dire 
jusqua 24-78. E. B. Il nous promet des index qui seront bien utiles, 
rnerne s'il ne s agit que d"un essai. 
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H. Otlev Beyer. — A Preliminary Catalogue of the Pre- 
Spa^nish Ceramic Wares found in the Philippine Islands. (Type- 
icritten ). 

On the subject of Siamese Ceramic Wares made in Sawan- 
khalok, this is unquestionably the most important work which has 
hitherto appeared. 

For a number of years past Dr. Beyer Professor of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology, University of the Philippines has been engaged 
in excavating early graves in the Philippine Islands, ]>oth north and 
south, and he has now issued, in typescript form, the results of his 
ceramic discoveries made in them. Xaturally, the great bulk of 
these wares are Chinese in origin, dating froin alx3ut the xiitli to the 
xvith centuries A. d., if we exclude pottery of the Iron age people. 
But, in addition, and especiiilly in the Southern islands, Dr. Beyer 
has unearthed a very considerable amount, varying in some districts 
from as much as 20 to 40^0 of all the ceramics found, of Sawankhalok 
wares, dating roughly from the same periods as the Chinese. 

Out of a total of 3,200 whole or nearly whole ceramic pieces 
at present known to Dr. Beyer as available for study, no less than 
400, or 12A^o, are of >Sa wan khalok make, and Dr. Beyer is prol)ably 
right in claiming that it seems probable that more whole specimens 
of Sa wan khalok wares are now available in the Philippine collections 
than exist anywhere else. It will be of interest, however, to place 
on record the report received by the writer from Mr. Oscar Raphael 
in March 1930 that he had just met a Dutch collector in Java who 
liad a large collection of Sawankhalok wares all found in the Dutch 
East Indies. 

Dr. Beyer has spared no pains in d esc ri lung the wares he has 
found, and the extent of his preliminary labours may be gauged by 
the fact that extracts from his work of the material pertaining to 
Sawankhalok wares alone cover 36 foolscap pages of tv[)e. 

Dr. Beyer regrets that, unfortunately, no series of fragments 
from the original kiln sites has been available to him, in consequence 
of which he has had to learn to recognise solely by experience the 
distinctive peculiarities of Siatm^se wares, and has had no standard 
types by which to judge. 

Tliis omission has, at any rate in part, now been made good. 

The present writer, in June-July last, paid a visit to the 
Sawankhalok kilns and, although his search was interrupted by tor- 
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rential rains, he was able to find in the short time at his disposal 
sufficient material in the ‘ Chaiiang ’ kilns nearest to the old city, to 
send Di*. Beyer 40 specially selected and catalogued fragments 
representing 11 different kinds of ware. 

The great value of Dr, Beyer’s discoveries lies in .the fact 
that he is able to give a reasonable approximation of the dates of the 
gravies excavated, sometimes within twenty -thirty years, sometimes 
within fifty", and even of the oldest within a century. This enables us 
to make an entirely new surve}" of Sawankhalok wares and to place 
them in some kiml of chronological order. It is interesting, in this 
connection, to note that T>r. Beyer is able to confirm the writer’s 
surmises, made in ‘A visit to Sawankalok ’ (JSS, xix, pt. 2), as to 
the evoluti(jn of the decoration on the wares, from [airely Cliinese 
designs in the beginning to their gradual suppression, and final entire 
supersession by Indo- Siamese designs. 

Broadly speaking. Dr. Bever di\ides the dillerent kinds of 
Sawanklialok wares into the following main gi'oiips : — 

1. chiefly celadons, but also including ia-own. 
white, and even flambe or semi -11a mbe glazes ; 

2. ihro/uftf'd in brown, black, and blue; 

8. Poly cli 1 * 0 iiv_' P('t‘oi*iff ^ both overgla/e and on the biscuit. 

Each of these categories is described at some little length. 

Dr. Beyer says that the general rpialitv of Sawankhalok war os 

(that is, of the materials, the decoration and the finish) is, as a nile, 
inferior to co-eval Chinese wares of similar make, but that a few pieces 
may he found which do conu^ up to the rerjuiretl standard. With 
this the writer agrees, and Avhole. Avell-finislied pieces of Sawankhalok 
ware are certainly hard to find in Bangkok ; but some two years ago 
a number of very superior pieces in gof)d condition turned up on the 
Bangkok market, which the writer acquired and has now lent to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London. Some of these must be 
seen to be believed. 

It is not intended in this notice to enter into details of Dr. 
Beyer’s finds, but a passing reference must be made to his claim to 
have found a number of Sawankhalok specimens with under-glaze 
decoration in hlw\ The writer has been examining Sawankhalok 
wares for a good many years past, and he has never yet seen in any 
collection a piece which he could definitely" catalogue as Sawankhalok 
‘ blue and white \ During his recent exploration, however, he came 
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across a large fragment in the kilns, quite unlike any other specimen 
he had ever seen, which appeared at tirst sight to ]>e * him.* and Avhite 
On a closer examination, although the body was of a line -grained 
white steatite and the decoration was more elaborate and finely- 
drawn than on normal Sawankhalok ware, tlie pigment used seemed 
to be more of a blackish type, yet covered with such a milky -blue 
glaze as to give a bluish appearance to the whole. This piece has 
been sent to Manila for further comparison, and the result of the 
enquiry will be awaited with interest. 

Ill conclusion, it is n<jt too much to say that Dr. Beyer s finds 
open uj) a new vista to all collectors interested in Sawankhalok wares, 
and his admirable study should give a decided fillip to the interest 
taken in these wares in European and American ceramic circles. 


Regixald le May 
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Complete Price List of Journals and Publications. 
JOURNAL OF THE SIAM SOCIETY. 


Ticals 


Vol. 

I, part 

10 

Vol. 

II, part 1, 

10 


2 

10 

Vol. 

III. part 1, 

2 

7 

7 

Vol. 

IV, part 1, 

7 


2 

7 


3. 

4 

Vol. 

V, part I, 

7 


•7 

2 


3, 

7 



7 

Vol. 

VI, part I, 

10 


2 

7 


3! 

4 

Vol. 

VII, part 1, 1 

1 7 


2 ^ 1 

7 


3! 

1 “ 

Vol. 

VIII, part 1, 

10 


2, 

7 


3 ! 

7 

Vol. 

IX, part 1, 

7 


2 

7 


3^ 

t) 


4, 

() 

Vol. 

X, part I. 

7 


2 

15 


3, 

6 


4, 

4 

Vol. 

XI, part 1, 

7 


2 ^ 

7 


*■) 

7 

Vol. 

XII, part 1, 

2 

7 

7 




Ticals 


Vol. 

XIII, part 1, 

i 


2 

7 


3, 

7 

Vol. 

XIV, part 1, 

0 


2 

6 

Vol. 

XV, part 1, 

6 


0 

8 

Vol. 

XVI, part 1, 1 

8 


2 * 

8 

Vol. 

XVII, part 1, 

8 


2 , 

8 


3! 

7 

Vol. 

XVIII, part 1, 

7 


2 , 

7 


3, 

7 

Vol. 

XIX. part 1 , 

7 


2 

3, 

7 

Vol. 

XX, part 1 , 

7 


2 

7 


3! 

7 

Vol. 

XXL part 1 , 

7 


2 ^ 

7 


3, 

7 

Vol. 

XXII, part I, 

7 


2 

7 

Vol. 

XXIII, part 1 , 

9 

7 


3; 

i 

7 

Vol. 

XXIV, part 1, 

7 


2 

7 

Vol. 

XXV. part 1 , 

7 
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PmcE LIST. — {GoattniiedX 

JOURNAL OF THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY OF SIAM AND 
NATURAL HISTORY SUPPLEMENT. 

The Journal of the Natural History Society of Siam com- 
prises Tols. I to V aud parts 1, 2, ^ 3 of Vol. VI. The Natural 
History Siipplemeut of the Journal of the Siam Society commences 
M ith Vol VI, part 4. 


Ticals 

Ticals 

Vol. I, part 1, 15 

Vol. V, part 1. 5 

2. 4 

2 , 6 

3. 4 

3, 10 

-t, , 2 

- 

5, 1.50 

^ Vol. VI, part 1, ii 

Vol. II, part 1, , 3 

! 2, b 

2, 5 

3 , 6 

3, 4 

4, T 

4, 4 

index, 2 

5, 1 

Vol. VII, part 1, 7 

Vol. Ill, part 1, 3 

2, 7 

2, 3 

3, 7 

3, , 4 

4, 7 

4, : 5 

index, 2 

5, 1 

Vol. VIII, part 1, 7 

Vol. IV, part 1, 3 

2. 7 

2, o 

3, 7 

3, 5 


4 ’ : 5 


•5, 2 



31o\ DiCTioXAKV Price 22 Ticals. 

Siamese Stami’ Catalogue Price 3.50 Ticals. 


Florae Siamexsis Exumehatio (Craib ) Vol. I, 

(The [x>lypetala) part 1, 2. 3, 4, Tcs. 7 each. Vol. II, part 1, Tcs. 7. 

The prices of separate parts of the Journal of the Siam 
Society was last published in Vol. XVIII. The reprinting of certain 
parts which were formerly scarce has made possible some reductions in 
price and therefore the Council has ordered a new list to be printed. 

Prices to Members of the Society. 

are entitled to a diicowut on the rates ^fiven of two 
Heal s on each p(frt piddtslted of the Journal of the Siam Sodetyj the 
XoAural History Supplement, and the Eniimeratio Flwxie Sianieasis, 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

The following changes have been recorded since Marcli 1931 
when the last list was published. (Vol. XXI Y, p. 233). 

Electioxs. 

1931. 

February 4th. — (additional) Dr. C. Gasparini, 

July 11th. — Mr. E. L. Hall-Patch. 

August 12th. — Luang Boribal Buribhand, Dr. 0. R. Causey, Mr. Georg 
Hansen. Mrs. Stredwick, The L^niversity of Leipzig. 
August 19th. — Mr. H. P. Bagger. 

September 9th. — Mr. 0. Brolykke. 

October 7th.— Mr. C. \Y. Ward. 

Xovember 4th. — 31 r. H. Paschkewitz (re-elected). 

December 9th. — 31r. C. Xotton. 


1932. 

January 20th. — 3Ir. K. F. Potter, Lt. Col. F. C. Fraser, i. M. s. 
February 10th. — The German Club, 31 r. J. Y. 31a thews. 

3Iarch 9th. — Phya Anusasna. 

3Iay 4th. — 31 r. J. G. Shelley, Lt. Col. Roux, Bantpie de ITndochine. 

Deaths. 

The death of the following members is recorded with regret : — 
31r. C. Baudart (Dec. 1931) 

Dr. L. Schapiro (Feb. 1932) 

Resigxatioxs. 

As at December 31st 1930. 

Sir Edward Cook, Comm, de Rossi, 31r. E. Chauvet, 

3Ir. C. L. Groundwater, 3Ir. X. G. Colley. 31r. A. Stone, 

Mr. C. 31. Yignoles. 
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3Ir. N. C. Braliam, 
31 r. P. E. BarruD 
Ph}*a Bharata, 

Prof. Cougdun, 

31r. \V. \V. Coultas, 
3Ir. C. G. Craniiicr, 
31 r. J. CairDeros.s, 

31 rs. Daubourg, 
Chao Phya 

Dhaniiasakdi, 
Ur. Gasparini. 

31 r. Gardan, 

31r. H. C. Haug, 

31 r. E. O’B. Hoare. 


RESiGXATIOXS. 

As at December 31st, 1931. 


31r. H. 31. 1). HoLs, 
31r. J. Kuudtzon, 

31r. G. Lavizzari, 

Col. de La2X)inarede, 
3Ir. J. V. Johns, 

31 r. H. W. Joy 11 son, 

31 r. P. A. 3IacDoug'a]J, 
31r. A. E. 31alcohii, 

31r. T. 3rilos, 

Phra 31jtrakarui, 

31 r. W. 31ottershead, 
Prof. 31ax 31bi]er, 


31 r. A. T. Oldham, 

31 r. 31. Pol a in, 

31 r. O. Praeger, 

Phra Eaj ad 1 la r in , 

31rs. Scholtz. 

Dr. W. Schmidt, 

Phra Siddhi, 

31 rs. St red wick, 

31r. I. Sutcliffe, 

31 r. C. von Arentscbildt. 
31 r. E. J. Walton, 

31 r. A. Wishart, 


Removals, — (under Rule 8). 


1931. 31iss Allen, 31essrs. A. A. Gentry, J. C. Brandon, J. Hockman, 
and St, Clair 3IcKehvay. 



Annual Report for 1931* 

The Council of the Siam Society has pleasure in submitting 
its Report for the past year. 

On November 24th Their ^lajesties the King and Queen 
honoured the Society by Their presence at an ordinary general 
meeting. 

The Vice-Patron (H. R. 11. Prince l)amrong)and the Honorary 
President (H. R. H. the Prince of Nagara Svarga) honoured with 
their presence the fete held at Suan Sanuk on March 4th in aid of 
the Building Fund of the Society, while His Majesty graciouslv 
sent a donation. 

IMe Council. 

At the annual meeting held in February 1931 tim members 
present unanimously voted the re-election of the retiring Council 
en bloc. The Council has met regularly every month throughout 
the year, with the exception of April, and the average attendance 
has been 10. Mr. Adey 3Ioore has C(jntinued to hold the office of 
Hon. Secretary during the year, and the thanks ot the Society are 
due to him for his untiring labours on behalf of the Societ\'. 

In the course of the year 15 ordinary members were elected, 
as compared with 28 in 1930, 38 in 1929, and 31 in 1928. 
There were 35 resignations, 2 members died, 3 were removed, and 1 
transferred to the free list, making a net reduction of 20. The 
membership on January 1st 1932 was as follows : — 

Honorary Corresponding Life Free Ordinary 
20 10 2 5 181 

making a total of 218, compared with 244 in 1930, 258 in 1929. 
and 246 in 1928. The ordinary membership has thus felt the 
effect of tlie prevailing depression, for while 13 fewer members 
joined as compared with 1930, the number of resignations were 35 as 
compared with 19 in 1930. 

The Council have to record, with great regret, the deaths of 
one honorary member (Sir Charles Eliot, c. M. o. ), and two 
ordinary members, Luang Charoon and M. Charles Baudart, during 
the year. 

Meetixgs. 

On February 12th Mr. R. S. le May lectured at a General 
meeting on Sculpture in Siam, this being a repetition of his lecture 
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jiven before the India Soeietv' at the Siamese Lecration in London 
in October 1980. The lecture, which was attended by a large 
gathering, M^as illustrated by forty slides, showing the whole range 
of Sculpture in Siam from the YIth to the XVIth century A. D. 

By kind permission of H. K. H. the Minister of Commerce 
and Communications an informal meeting of the Natural History 
section was held at the division of Agricultural Science, Rama V road, 
on June 2nd. Members and friends were shown over the laboratories, 
and the attendance despite a wet evening was very satisfactory. 

On Friday, July 10th, H. R. H. the Prince of Kambaeng Bejra, 
Leader of the Agriculture, Travel and Transport section, personally 
conducted a large attendance of members and friends on a visit to 
the new Memorial Bridge. The party were first escorted over the 
bridge to the west bank, and after recrossing the bridge, had an 
opportunity of watching the bascules raised and lowered, 

The Natural History Section held a meeting at the University 
on Friday, July 2-lth. There was a large attendance, and much in- 
terest was aroused in the exhibits of Schomburgk deer antlers by 
Phya Jolamark Bicharana ; Corals and Sponges from the gulf of 
Siam by Luang Chula Jeeb Bij jadhana ; an exhibition and demonstra- 
tion of Siamese tishing devices by Dr. Hugh McCormick Smith; and 
a note on the mosquito Aedes st€(jomij ta ai'genteu!^ by Mr. C. J. 
House. 


On August 4th, Professor Carl Zimmerman, who had then just 
concluded a Rural Economic Survey of Siam, gave an informal talk 
to members and friends, choosing as his title. “ What an American 
farm lx)y thinks of Agriculture in Siam.’’ 

On November 12th ^Ir. R. S. le May read a paper on 
Ihe Early Coinage of Siam.” This paper, which was illustrated 
i)y numerous slides, represents the completion of ten years’ work by 
^Ir, le ^lay on the Coinage of Siam, and, as already announced, the 
Society has agreed ti.> issue a Handbook on the subject during the 
year 4982. 


On November 24th Dr. P. van Stein Callenfels, Inspector 
of the Archeological Service of the Dutch East Indies and leader 
of pre-historic research in that country, lectured on the Pre-History 
of South Eastern Asia. Iher^^ was a large an<l appreciative audience, 
including Iheii Majesties, wlio examined the specimens shown witli 
great interest. 
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The Journal. 

Volume XXIV, Part 2, was iii the press at the end of 1930 
and was issued early in 1931. Vo 1. XXV, Part 1, of over one hundred 
pages with many illustrations, was practically completed at the end 
of the year. This contains 31 r. 11. S. le Slav’s monograph on the 
early Coinage of Siam, 

There is in course of preparation an Index to the first twenty - 
five volumes of the Journal. The Council has approved of tlie 
cost of the preparation of this Index being met from the Reserve 
Fund. 

Another item of expenditure Avhich the Council has in mind 
is a possible extra edition of 3Ionsieur Parmentier s monograph on the 
collections in the National Museum in Bangkok and in the provincial 
3Iuseums of Siam visited by him — provided that the translation 
(from French to English) can be prepared free of cost to the Society 
and that the monograph can be issued as a Number of the Journal. 

In the course of tlie year an Editorial C(^mmittee charged 
with the general business of producing the Journal was appointed, 
consisting of M. J. Burnay, H. H. Prince Bidyalankarana and Dr. Hugh 
iIcCormick Smith. 

The ofier made by 3Ir. le May that his monograph on the 
Early Coinage of Siam should be combined with that on the 
Bangkok Coinage, (printed in Volume XVIII of the Journal), and 
issued as a Handbook on the Coinage of Siam, was accepted by 

the Council, and it was decided t<^ print an edition of this work as 

an addition to the publications already issued under the Society’s 
auspices. 

Natural Historv Supplement. 

The Society also published Volume VIII, Part 3, Volume V, 
Part 4 (Index h and the Index to Volume VI of the Natural History 
Supplement in the course of 1931. 

31. J. Burn ay continued to act as Editor of the Journal, and 

31 r. E. J. Godfrey, althougli resigning Ids seat on the Council, 

continued to act as assistant Editor in charge of the Natural History 
Supplement. 

Florae Siamensis Enumeratio. 

3"olume I of this work was completed during tlie year with the 
publication of Part 4. 3hjlume IL Part 1, was in the press at the end 
of the year. 
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RE-PRINTIXG of J(.)CRNALS. 

As the sale of ay hole sets of the Society’s Journal has been 
liindered for a number of years owing to certain parts of the Journal 
being out of print, the Council decided to use a portion of the Reserve 
Fund for the purpose of re-printing these i^arts. 

A start was made in 1929, when the re-print of the important 
Volume I was issued. During the j^ear under review the work has been 
steadily progressing, and editions of 100 copies of the folloAving 
parts were re-printed. 

Vol. Ill, Parts 1 and 2 ; Vol. IV, Parts 2 & 3 : Vol. V, Part I ; 
Vol. VI, Part 3; Vol. VII, Part 1. 

As a result of this Avork the Society is again in a position to 
otter for sale complete sets of its Journal. 

Traxsliteratiox. 

The Council in the course of the year appro A^ed of the prin- 
ciple of a uniform system of transliteration for use in the Journal and 
for adoption by the Society. The Council remitted to the Editor of 
the Journal the task of preparing for their consideration a practical 
system of romanization for use in the Journal. 

Building Fund. 

At the beginning of the year the fund amounted to about 
Tcs. 23.000 very little having been added to it during 1930. 
Early in 1931 the Council decided upon a more progressive 
policy and Avith the co-operation of Phya Oadadharabodi, a fete was 
arranged to take place at Suan Sanuk on March 4th. 

A performance of a portion of the Ramayana AA^as giA^en by 
the Khon Luang, kindly lent for the occasion by H. M. the King, 
and there AA^ere many other attractions. Ov^er 5,000 people paid for 
admission to this fete, Avhich Avas a distinct success, and the Society 
participated in the protits to the extent of Tcs. 558, to Avhich must be 
added a generous donation of Tcs. 500 from H. M. the King, Avho AA^as 
una Avoidably prevented from attending. 

In June the Council decided to try and raise the Fund to Tcs. 
32,000, at Avhich figure it AA^as belicA^ed that a suitable building could 
be constructed. In order to obtain the Tcs. 5,000 required for this 
purpose a special appeal for Tc.s. 25 from each member Avas issued 
by the President. This met with a A^ery fair response, some Tcs. 
1,600 being subscribed, and in September the Council decided to 
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transfer Tcs. 2,000 from the Reserve Fund to the Building Fund, 
which brought the fund to Tcs. 29,956 at the end of the \^ear. 

The Building Committee continued its efforts to adapt its plans 
to the site generously offered at a peppercorn rent by the authorities 
of the Chulalongkorn University, and were making preparations to call 
for tenders when the position underwent a complete transformation. 
From being a tenant the Society was placed, through the generosity 
of Mr. A. E. Nana, in the j^osition of being the owner of about tliree 
rai of land in a growing part of Bangkok near the Wat tan a VVittaya 
x4cademy without any cost to the Society beyond the transfer fees. 
Dr. G. McFarland, whose property is contiguous to the land presented 
to the Society, also offered facilities for entry and road construction. 
H. H. the ^linister of Public Instruction, who ottered the original site 
in the University comj30und, and later became a member of the 
Building Committee, subseipiently wrote to the Council congratulating 
the Society on the successful outcome of its ditticulties and its 
ac<|uirement of a site of its own. 

In the name of the Society th(‘ President sent letters of 
appreciation, lx)th to Mr. A. E. Nana for his generous gift, and 
to Dr. G. McFarland for liis kind otter of co-operation. 

The position at thti end of the year is that the Council is 
awaiting the legal transfer of the land ami the issue of title deetls in 
the Society’s name. The President has been authorise<l by the Council 
to act on behalf of the Society to receive tliese deeds when issued. 

In connection with the legal status of the transfer the Council 
took steps to comply with the Law of Associations as to the registration 
of the officers and head<juarters of the Society, which was originally 
registered under the Law in B. E. 2457 (August Gth, 1914). 


Excursioks. 

The excursions provi.sionally arrange<l by the Agriculture, 
Travel and Transport Section have sutiered from the general 
depression. Efforts were made to prt:>vide facilities to visit Angkor, 
as well as xVyiidhya with Bangpa-In, but the response was insufficient 
on both occasions. 

Exohan(^e Committee. 

The Exchange List has been under consideration by a 
Committee appointed by the Council, which has now completed its 
]alx)urs, the object being to obtain reciprocity of exchange. 
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A Congress. 

The Coiiucil has been in regular eoiniminicatioii with tlie Fifth 
Paeihc Science Congress planned to be held at Victoria and Van^ 
couver, B. C.. in May and June 1932. The Secretary-General 
advised the Council towards the end of the year tliat the Congress 
had been postponed to a date to be announced later. 

The Library. 

Mr. \V. R. S. Lad ell, who continued to act as Honorary Librarian 
throughout 1981, has done a great deal of work in making this branch 
of the Society’s activities more known and accessible to members. 
He has also been at great pains to place the stocks of the Journals 
and Natural History supplements in order, and the value of this 
labour will be more apparent in tlie future. 

Vatican Papers. 

The papers from the Vatican bearing on its relations with 
Siam received by H. R. H. Pi'ince Damrong, and subsequently trans- 
lated by the Salesian Fathers, were brought to the notice of the 
Council as suitable for publication in the Journal. H. R. H. Prince 
Damrong has put forward certain suggestions in regard to deferring 
publication of these translations until the tinal form of translation 
had been agreed upon, and with this suggestion the Council is in 
agreement. 

Accounts. 

The accounts for 1981 can be described as very satisfactory, 
the only regret being the fact that the sum allotted for producing 
the Society’s Journal has been considerably under- spent. 

However the balance of this sum will be carried forward to 
1982 when it is anticipated that the arrears of printing will be fullv 
made up. 

The large amount of subscriptions in arrear at the end of 1930 
has been almost entirely collected and this, with 209 subscriptions 
for the year under review, makes the subscription income a record one. 

The expenditure includes the cost of an exceptionally large 
part t)f Craib’s Eniimeratio, and alsr> some Tcs. 1,000 has been devoted 
to the re-printing of certain earlier parts (jf the Journal, several of 
which had long been out of print. The re-printing work enables a 
complete set to be otfered to purchasers, and the income for this year 
includes two such sets sold in Europe. 
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The Reserve Fund remains much as it was last year. Tcs. 
2,000 were added to it from the General Account and later in the year 
a similar amount was transferced to the Building Fund Account. 

The Council has authorised the use of part of the Reserve 
for the printing of a book on Siamese coins by Mr. R. S. le May, the 
preparation of an index to Vols. I— XXV of the Journal, and the 
printing of another part of Craib’s Enu me ratio. Other important 
work awaits acceptance, but it has been decided not to spend further 
from the Reserve until the future financial situation of the Society 
becomes clearer. 

As in former years, the Finance Committee has assisted the 
Council in preparing a budget and in examining accounts. 

The thanks of the Society are due to Mr. C. J. House, who 
held the position of Hon. Treasurer throughout the year, for his able 
management of the finances of the Society. 



[Published for the Siam Society by J. Burnay, Editor, and 
printed at tlie Bangkok Times Printing Office, Bangkok, in 
August, 1982.] 
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